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. PREFACE 

To call a sketch of English authorship between 1660 
and 1780 a history of Eighteenth Century Literature 
is, on the face of it, to be guilty of a misnomer. 
Eighteenth Century Liteiature should include everything 
between the death of Dryden and the birth of Sir Henry 
Taylor, and nothing else. At the same time, no other 
name has occurred to us by which, without confusion 
or affectation, those literary developments might be 
concisely described which came to their climax in the 
early part of the eighteenth centurj', and seem to be 
related to what we are in the habit of considering the 
characteristic features of that age in social, intellectual, 
and artistic matters. To call this the Augustan period 
would be to narrow it most unduly , to call it the classical 
period would be to introduce a series of ideas incon- 
gruous as well as inexact. No newly discovered nick- 
name would please all readers at this time of day, and we 
must be content with a title so patently imperfect as that 
which we have chosen. The dates on the title-page may 
at least guard the writer against any misconception of 
the purpose which he set before himself to fulfil. 
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In dealing witli a section of literary history which has 
been mapped out so minutely as the greater part of 
Eighteenth Century Literature, the first problem which 
presents itself to a critic m attempting to form a general 
survey of the whole, is that of proportion. The vast 
landmarks of the preceding ccnturj% the colossal Shakc- 
speares and liacons and Miltons, are absent here ; the 
general level of merit is much higher, while the solitary 
altitudes arc more numerous but considerably less com- 
manding. The first and by far the most arduous duty of 
the writer was to make a rough plan of his work, sclectingj^ 
and excluding names, determining the relative value of 
each, and rlcciding what proportion of the space at his 
command could be spared for the individual figures. This 
was done with vciy great care, and it was when this 
skeleton was being filled up that the necessity of such a 
plan became obvious. It was then that tlie attraction of 
those fascinating minor figures in which the eighteenth 
century was .so singularly lich made itself felt. It was 
difficult indeed to pass such names as those of Temple 
and Arbuthnot and Anstcy without loitering longer in 
their company than the proportions of the flan permitted. 
But to keep to the plan the writer conceived to be the 
central feature of his work, and he forced himself to 
resist the temptation. For the relative prominence given 
to the various names, therefore, he must take the respon- 
sibility, and the critical taste of the reader will decide 
whether, in the main, the proportions are correctly de- 
signed. But those who have made special fragments of 
the century, or special figures in it, their main study, will 
recollect, if they glance into these pages, that the first 
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duty of a general critic of literature is U) resist the 
attraction of personal favourites 

In every case I have attempted to set forward my own 
view of the literary character of each figure, founded on 
personal study. Hence, in a few eases, it maj’ be dis- 
covered that the verdicts in this volume differ in some 
degree from those commonly held few names which 
arc liabitually found chronicled arc here omitted, and still 
few'er, w'hich arc new to a general sketch, arc included. 
I am conscious that certain writers recei\e here more 
j)romincnce than has hitherto been given to them, while 
others receive less. Hut, on the w^hole, I have striven t(; 
be conservative in taste. Where m3" judgment has 
differed on important questions from that of preceding 
critics, I have been sknv to suppose that 1 could be right 
and the}' wTong. Hut it \v;is absolutely essential that 
such- an outline of literar}" history, if it w^as to have an}’ 
stimulating qualit}" at all, should be [pervaded b}’ the 
results of a pcrsoiicd impression , and if an}’ reader is 
offended at an opinion w'hich appears to him heretical, 
let him acquit me, while he rejects it, of any intention to 
startle him w ith a paradox 

The pages have been somewhat copiously starred wdth 
dafes, for which interruptions of comfort in reading I 
must offer an apology, I have the impression that dates, 
if reasonably treated, present a great assistance to the 
comparative student, and really should prevent, instead of 
causing, interruption. Alorcover, almost the only contri- 
bution to actual fact which I could hope to offer in .such 
a critical volume as this w’as a running bibliograph}^’, the 
accurate chronicling of the original dates and forms of 
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publication being one of the few departments of eighteenth 
century literature which have, except in certain provinces, 
been neglected. It is not very important, perhaps, but I 
may add that in almost every case of a well-known book 
I have made a point of referring to the actual first issue. 
Among my thousands of dates, though I have carefully, 
revised them, some must be wrong. Any corrtNiitions of 
fact will be very gratefully received by myself or the 
publishers. 

In the final chapter I have stated my theory with 
regard to the mode in which the philosophical, theologi- 
cal, and political writing of the period should be examined. 
But I may explain here that it has been my object, while 
giving a rough sketch of the tenets of each didactic 
specialist, to leave the discussion of those tenets to critics 
of the specialist’s own profession, and to treat his publi- 
cations mainly from the point of view of style. 


Trinity Collegf, Camuridge, 
Novembef i8SS 
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CHAPTER I 

POETRY AFJER THE KLVrORATIoN 

When the romantic fervour of the age of Elizabeth had comi>letely 
exhausted itself, towards the middle «>f the seventeenth century, 
the poetical field in England was again left fallow, as it had been 
left m the early part of the sixteenth century, at the dei line of the 
mediaeval period. The great poets had siioken in rapturous 
accents, with a noble and irregular music, and their followers, 
unable io repeat their sublimity, had exaggerated their irregularity 
into licence. This rapid decline from the Elizabethan elevation 
of style was hastened by the general subsidence, throughout 
Europe, of the fervour of the Rcnaissanec The form of English 
poetry was degraded, not merely by its own impetus, but h\ the 
nature of the literary changes then being made in J^’rance, in 
Spam, and in Italy. Imaginative literature was undergoing a 
complete transformation in all parts of ICun^jie At the moment 
of deepest decadence it had reached very miK'h the same position 
which it had reached, at various moments, in the complete decline 
of medisevalism. In England, for instance, the relation of a 
writer like Phineas Fletcher to Spenser was almost exactly analo- 
gous to that of Hawes to Chaucer. But when it came to the 
question of revival, it was plain that renovation could not lie any 
longer on the side of wliat was fervid, spontaneous, and fantastic. 
In this direction there was nothing new to be attained, and the 
tendency had to be rather in the mediaeval than in the Renaissance 
£.L, Jll (S ® 
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direction, more towards the classic regularity of the great fourteenth 
century writers than towards the exquisite audacities of the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

The change, then, was one in the direction of repression and 
revision. It was made in the pursuit of regular form, reason- 
able thought, and a subdued and chastened ornament. Although 
the results of the change appear anything but attractive to our- 
selves, and although the direct and positive gam to English poetry 
seems very sinal] to us now, the relief from irregularity and licence 
was eagerly weh oined 'The most obvious phenomenon connected 
with tlie change in ])oetry was the gradual substitution, in non- 
dramatic verse, for the ihousand-and one odd mctiiral forms of 
the lyrists, of a single normal instrument m versifii'ation, namely, 
the neatly-balanced and unbroken heroic couplet, containing five 
beats in each line It was true that this form, as well as almost 
all others to be found m English poetry, had been known to 
the Elizabethans, but it had possessed no special attraction for 
them, and not one of them had made habitual use of it. But 
throughout the period with which we deal in ♦'his volume, this 
heroic couplet was the normal and habitual form in which poetry, 
except on the stage, moved m its serious moments. There were, 
of course, many exceptions, and about 1725 a very vigorous effort 
was made, but with only partial success, to substitute blank verse 
for it. 'These exceptions will be noted as we proceed, but it is 
proper here to insist that the employment of the heroic couplet, 
and the polishing of that couplet, are the most prominent facts 
connected with the art of poetry during the classic period in this 
country. 

This alteration of form was introduced by one writer, who 
lived to see it universally adopted. The life of this poet, Edmund 
Waller (1605-1687), covers the entire period of transformation*. 
When he was a youth the romantic manner was the only one in 
practice ; long before he died the classic manner was unchaUenged. 
The precise and* r^lar taste made fashionable by Wafler foiond 
a special propriety in resuming a vehicle of expression which bad 
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been, it would seem, invented by Chaucer for use in The Canter- 
bury Tales, about 1385. The heroic couplet had been employed 
by its author with extraordinary art, and almost without irregularity. 
But it was an instrument upon which none but Chaucer seemed 
to know how to play, and within a quaiter of a century after his 
death it was completely laid aside. \Vhen the couplet came into use 
again, in the Elizabethan age, the form was greatly modified, and 
the polished disticl), as Chaucer had devised it, was lost in a flow- 
ing easy measure, kept in hand merely by tlie recurrent tinkle of 
the rhyme. CHiaiiccrs artful itfsu?'ti was exaggeiatcd into what 
the French call an enjambe merits and \\hat is called in English an 
“overflow”; “the sense,” as Milton says in desciibing this 
pdhuliarity, “being variously dra\\n out fioin one verse into 
another.” In the hands of the best romantic poets of Elizabeth 
and James, this loose and elastic treatment of the coujjlct had led 
to very charming effects ; but when insiiiration passed away, this 
laxity of form gave the poetasters occasion for every species of 
weakness and flaccidity. Waller, Without apparently any ambition 
to restore the couplet as Chaucer had left it, nor on the other 
hand any suggestion from France, where the Alexandrine was not 
yet subjected to a like reform, revised and strengthened this form 
of verse, and gave it the character which it retained for no less 
than one hundred and fifty years. Foi that space of time the 
couplet took the same almost universal position as the vehicle for 
expression in verse that the rhyme royal had taken in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In this case, as in that, the popularity of 
the form survived the power of the poets to extract new effects 
out of so conventional an instrument. 

Waller, to whom is due the singular distinction of being the 
coryphaeus of this long procession of the commonplace, was a 
very wealthy landlord of Buckinghamshire He entered Parlia- 
ment af an early age, held completely aloof from the active literary 
life of his contemporaries, and seemed interested in anything 
rather than in poetry. His earliest verses, dated apparently in 
possess the formal character, the precise prosody without 
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irregularity or overflow, which wc find in the ordinary verse of 
Dryden, Pope, and Darwin. To so great an extent is this true, 
that a passage of Waller’s earliest heroics, if compared at the same 
time with a typical passage from one of his coevals, such as Carew 
or Crashaw, and with one from Darwin’s Boianic Ga 7 \icn of 1789, 
would be recognised at once as bearing a closer relation to the 
latter than to the former. In other words, we hold in AValler's 
earliest occasional pieces the key to the prosody of the eighteenth 
century, to what l\lr Ruskin has very happily called ‘‘the sym- 
metrical clauses of IVjpe’s logk'al metre.'’ 1 01 many \ears Waller 
wa*i entirely unsupported m this inno\ation, and his ])Lrsistence 
in setting his face against the fashion of his own age is 'very 
curious. About 1632 he began to court Lady Don^thy Sidrifey 
in a cycle of poems, under the name of Sacharissa, and some of 
these lyrics were, and still remain, justly popular. They are 
remarkable for grace, and for a curious felicity in diction , in them 
he escapes from his self-imjiosed chain of the couiilet. Wallet 
plotted to reinstate the king, and in 1644 was heavily fined and 
banished to France 

Before this, however, he had obtained his first disciple. 1 'he 
critics of the succeeding age saw a direct relation between Waller 
and Sir John Denham (1615-1668), which has, until lately, been 
again obscured. Dryden said, in 1664, ‘‘The excellence and 
dignity of rhyme w'ere never fully known till Mr. Waller taught it , 
but this sweetness ut his lyric poesy was afterwards followed in the 
epic by Sir John Denham in his Coopet^s Hill'' This last-men- 
tioned work, Denham’s sole important contribution to literature, 
is not what we now call an epic j it is a topographical poem, and 
the earliest of its class to possess a distinctly national interest. It 
was published in 1642, before Waller had printed anything, but 
it contains a direct allusion to him as “ the first of poets,” showing, 
as the adoption of the unbroken distich also did, that the author 
had perceived and had accepted the reform suggested by Waller. 
It is not lengthy, nor very animated, and there is little in its form 
or matter to account for the extraordinary reputation which it has 
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enjoyed. It is a soliloquy of the author’s, who, resting on the brow 
of Cooper’s Hill, addresses the Thames rolling at his feet, and 
enumerates the stately attractions of the great ('ity throiigli which 
the river is about to flow. Four lines of this address, added in the 
third edition, are among the most famous of English quotations . 

“O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My gieat example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet cleai, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full ” 

Denham was an architect by profession, and succeeded Inigo 
Jones as the king’s surveyor-general, to Ix' succeeded in his turn 
by Sir Chiistopher Wren The latter part of his life was clouded 
insanity. Denham is hot a poet of importance, but he supplies 
alink between Waller and Dryden Sidney (lodolphin (1610-1643), 
another \cry early disciple of Waller’s, died too young to exert 
much influence 

A much more versatile and more attractive writer than Den- 
ham w'as Abraham Cowley (1618-1667), but he w'as not nearly 
so consistent an adherent of the new school. On one side of his 
poetical character, indeed, Cowdey represents nothing more than 
the extreme decline of the earlier romantic poetry. He attributed 
his owm start in life to the fact that before he was tw’ehe he 
had read the w'orks of Spenser through, and his early WTitings, the 
precocity of which is extraordinary, are imitations of the great 
Elizabethans. Befoie he w^as tw'cnty he had published tw’o 
volumes of poetry and a play, all three of which had enjoyed 
great success. During the early years of the civil w^ar he w^as 
engaged in writing the collection of cold and elaborate love- 
enigmas, w’hich he called The Mistress — pieces in which feeling 
and thought, expression and metrical form, are all tortured m 
concert. After the battle of Naseby, Cowdey, wdio, like most of the 
men of letters, was a royalist, follow'ed the ijueen to Pans, and 
there came under the influence of Waller. The Mistress appeared 
in 1647, and was immediately accepted and approved by the mem- 
bers of the new school, although it hardly belonged to their camp. 
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It was his want of colour, his intellectual ingenuity, and his temper- 
ate prosaic spirit, which recommended Cowley to the new classic 
poets. He wrote but little in the heroic measure — his sacred 
epic, The Daviih\s^ and one very nol >lc elegy on Crashaw, being 
his principal c'^says in that form. Cowley rarely speaks so simply 
and sincerely as in these stanzas from the poem on the death of 
Mr. William Herve}’ 

“lie was my friend, the trucbt fiiend on earih 
A strong and mighty influence join'd our birth 
Nor did we en\y iJie most sounding name 
T5y friendship given of old to fame. 

None but his brethren he, an<l sifters knew. 

Whom the kind youth preferi’d to me ; 

And even in that we did .'igiee, 

Foi much above myself I lov’d them too. 

“ Say, fi'i you saw us, yo immoital lights, 

Ilow t)ft unwearied have we spent tlie nights? 

'Till the Leda:an stars so famed foi love, 

Wonder’d at us from above. 

We spent them not m toys, in lusts, in wine ; 

But search of deep jihilosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry ; 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine 

'■ Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 

Have ye not seen us walking every day? 

Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two ? 

Henceforth, yc gentle trees, for ever fade ; 

Oi your sad branches thicker join. 

And into darksome shades combine ; 

Dark as the grave w’herein mj' frif nd is laid. 

“ Henceforth no learned youths beneath you sing, 

'Till all the tuneful birds to your boughs they bring ; 

No tuneful birds play with their wonted cheer, 

And call the learned youths to hear ; 

No whistling winds through the glad branches fly. 

But all with sad solemnity 
Mute and unmoved be, 

Mute as the grave wherein my friend docb lie. " 
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In 1656 Cowley presented the public with a collection of 
Pindariqiic Odes — pompous lyrics in what the I'rencli call Ters 
Izbres — that is to say, lines of irregular length disposed on a 
whimsical system, which had lately received the approval of Cor- 
neille, and was, long after Cowley’s death, to be raised liy Racine 
into momentary dignity in the choral portions of Esther and 
Athalie. At that day the elaborate plan on which the odes of 
Pindar w^ere built up was not understood, and Cowley’s idea was 
that they were formed irregularly and spontaneously, more on a 
musical than a metrical system. As an exami)le of the vicious 
Pindaric manner invented by Co\\ley, of his strange passion for 
conceit, and of his occasional felicity, the opening strophes of 
“iThe Muse” may here be given. It contains what is perhaps 
the most beautiful line Cowley has left behind him : 

** Go, the rich chariot instantly prepaie ; 

The Queen, niy Muse, will take the air ; 

Unruly Fancy with strong Judgment trace, 

Put m nimble-fooled Wit, 

Smooth-pac’d Eloquence join with it, 

Sound Memory with }oung Invention place, 

Harness all the winged lace. 

Let the postilion Natuie, mount, and let 
The coachman Art be set 
And let the airy footmen running all beside, 

Make a long row of goodly Pride 
Figures, Conceits, Raptures, anti .Sentences, 

In a well-worded Dress, 

And innocent’ Loves, and pleasant Truths, and useful Lies, 

In all their gaudy liveries 
Mount, glorious Queen, thy travelling throne, 

And bid it to j)ut on ; 

For long, though cheerful, is the way, 

And life, alas, allows but one ill >MiUer's Jay. 

Where never foot of man, or hoof of beast 
The passage prest. 

Where never fish did fly, 

And with diort silver wings cut the low liquid sky. 

Where bird with painted oars did ne*er 
Row through the trackless ocean of the air 
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Where ecvci yet did pry 
The busy miirning's curious eye, 

The wheels of thy l>old coach pass quick and fiee ; 

And all’s an open load to thee. 

Whatever God did say, 

Is all ihy }dain and smooth, uninterrupted way. 

Nay, cv’n beyond Ills works thy voyages are known. 

Thou hast thousand worlds too of thine owm. 

Thou speak'st, great Queen, in the same style as He, 

And a new w’«uld leaps forth when Thou say'st, Let it be.” 

% 

This uncouth and mistaken form of ode was unchallenged for 
some fifty years, when Congreve attempted a diversion in favour 
of regulaiity ; no successful stand, however, was made against it 
until (iray began to write. This so-called “Pmdanque ode*’ \^s 
for fifty or sixty years not only the universal medium for congratu- 
latory lyrics and tumid occasional pieces, but it was for a long 
time almost the only variety allowed to the cultivators of the 
heroic couplet. I )r)den succeeded in putting a noble organ music 
into it, but there can scarcely be mentioned one other ode than his 
second Ofi Saint Cedha^s Azj, which is a perfectly successful poem. 
The forgotten lyrists of the Restoration found it a particularly 
convenient instrument in tlieir bound and inflexible fingers, and 
even the tuneless Shadwell could turn ofl* Pindarique odes. But 
almost without exception those “ majestic strains ** are miserably 
flat. Concerning the value of Cowley*s own verse criticism 
strangely differs. He had a very high ideal of the poetic vocation. 
He is wonderfully felicitous sometimes in the structure of single 
lines, and those who are able to appreciate poetry of the class 
of which France has produced so much, the purely rhetorical 
and intellectual, will extend their approval to entire stanzas, and 
sometimes to entire poems. But it must be confessed thgjt .to the' 
modern reader most of his “ Song ** is what, in another sense, he 
said tliat PindaPs >vas — ‘‘unnavigable.” 

Another precursor of the classic school in poetry was Sir*' 
William Davenant (1606-1668), an uninspired but exceedingly 
active professional writer. He was mainly a writer of plays, 
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which will he mentioned in the next chapter, but he also pro- 
■duced an epic which attracted a great deal of notice. Davenanl, 
whose parents were intimate friend.s of Shakespeare, was that 
poet^s godson. His youth was spent in the house of Fulke 
Greville — I-.ord Lrooke — the old Elizabethan worthy, until IJrooke 
was murdered in 1628. Davenant succeeded Ken Jonson as poet 
laureate in 1637, and in 1638 collected his scattered verses into a 
volume called Madagascar. Up to this time he had been entirely 
identified with the old romantic school, but in 1650 we find him in 
Pans with Waller and Cowley, and converted to the new prosody 
of the former. He published in that year the first (and only) 
volume of an epic poem, called Gondibtrf^ c>n a Lombard story 
This poem is mainly interesting because ot the extraordinary 
influence which it exercised over the early style of Dryden, 
who was slow m (juite escaping from the fascinaticm of it Gon- 
dibert is r)a\enant’s best production, but it is very obs<uru and 
ill-constructed. Its merit consists m the grace of some of the 
episodes, and in the sententious vigour of single lines. It is written 
m the four-line heroic stanza, with alternate rhymes, which Ciray 
made so popular in the following century. Davenant’s essays in 
the heroic distich show that late m life he learned Waller’s lesson 
with remarkable adroitness He was a c lever man of letters, but 
scarcely a poet. 

The great writer of the period, the greatest poet in English 
literature between Milton and Wordsworth, was John Dryden 
(1631-1700). In comparison with this stately figuie, those pre- 
cursors of the classical school whom we have just mentioned pass 
into insignificance. Even Waller, though nothing can shake his 
importance as the founder of the school, is intellectually a dwarf 
by the side of Dryden, It should, however, be clearly perceived 
that the change from the romantic to the classical manner in 
English poetry, the rejection of the overflow in favour of the distich, 
had been carried out to the full before Dryden came to the front 
and stamped his own powerful character on the movement. 
Waller was writing excellent couplets before Dryden was born, 
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but it was part of Dryden^s greatness not so much to introduce 
phases of thought as to adopt and illuminate them when they had 
once become national. For this reason, peihaps, he was not 
happy until all question uf Liansition was over. He did not take 
up poetry in earnest till all intelligent Englishmen had decided 
what kind of jioetry it was they wanted. And then Dryden, 
confident of his audience, made the distich of Waller an instrument 
on which to play his boldest music. 

Dryden, the nephew' of a local baronet, w'as born near Oundle, 
in Northamyjtonshire, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where his famous portrait still adorns the hall. His early life is 
exceedingly obscure, and w'e possess very few contributions from 
it, either in prose or verse. In 1659, at the age of tw'enty-eight, 
he took part m the publication of a thin volume of three elegies 
on Oliver Cromwell. There are tw'o simultaneous editions of this, 
one by itself, w'hich is excessively rare, and the other in combina- 
tion with Waller, w'lth whom it is very interesting to find Dryden 
thus early identified, and Thomas Sprat (1^)36-1713), an imitator 
of Cowley, and afterw'ards Bishop of Rochester. At this time 
Gondibert was in fashion, and Dryden’s stanzas are closely 
modelled on those of Davenant The next year brought the 
Restoration, when every bush was vocal, and Dryden presented 
his share of tribute in his Astnea Redux, Here Waller was his 
model more than Davenant, but still there was little promise of 
high attainment. Dryden, as was afterwards remarked, was but 
“faintly distinguished in his thirtieth year.^^ In 1661, in his 
Coronation Panegyric^ his heroics are, for the first time, on a level 
w'lth those of Waller and Davenant ; and the writer has removed 
from his style a turbid affectation of wit which stuck to it from 
the bad models of his childhood. This and other short exercises 
bring us dovm to the year 1666, when Dryden published his first 
long piece, the historical poem of Annus Mirabilis^ closely 
modelled upon Gondibert It will easily l)c seen, however, fix>m 
such a stanza as the following, that Dryden already was a fiur 
ffosf^ter master of metre than Davenant had ever been : 
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“ The ghosts of traitors from the biidgc descend, 

With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice , 

About the fire into a dance they bend, 

And sing Iheir sabbath notes with feeble voice ” 

There ran bo no sense, however, in which Annus Mirabias can 
be called a good poem. It is confused, violent, and affected, full 
of crudities of style and thought, and its fine jiassages, brilliant as 
they are, are mere purple patches. The theme was twofold — the 
progress of our naval war with Holland, and that of the great fire 
of London. 

The character of Dryden’s work now changed completely, and 
the change was coincident with the close of the first period of the 
classic epoch in England. Within a few months Cowley, Den- 
ham, and Davenant died, Waller was silent, Dryden turned his 
attention exclusively to the dram.i, and the only non -dramatic 
poetry produced w^as that of Milton, a magnificent sur\ival 
from the romantic age. Late in 1663 Dryden had married the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of T 5 erk<hire, a woman who proved to 
be silly and peevish ; they w’ere not destined to enjoy much hajipi- 
ness together. The personal life of l)r)^dcn, how'e\er, is very 
vague to us, and the trustworthy anecdotes reserved about him 
are singularly few. We know', how'cver, that he stepiied at once 
into the honours and into the consideration enjoyed b> his lately 
deceased forerunners, that he w'as now in general parlance “ Mr. 
Dryden the poet,’’ and that in 1670 he w^as made lauieate and 
historiographer-royal. He was gradually absorbed by the writing 
of plays, of w^hich an account will be given in the next chapter, 
and about 1667 he entered into an agreement to supply the 
players of the king’s theatre wath three plays a year, on exceedingly 
favourable terms. Dryden was not able to keep his part of the 
contract, but he wrote enough to bring him in a large theatrical 
income, and this was a period of high prosperity with him. He 
was also intimate with the great literary nobles of the court, and 
sunned himself in their favour almost without an interval, until, 
in 1675, he had the misfortune to quarrel with the malignant Earl 
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of Rochester. For fourteen years, however, after the publication 
of A 7 inus Mirahihs^ Dryden has to be treated exclusively as a 
dramatist. The peculiar character of his plays, however, was not 
without influence on his style as a poet. In the heroic plays, 
which were written in rhyme, he had an opportunity of increasing 
the volume and polishing the structure of his couplets, and in 
this way of preparing for his future and purely poetical triumphs. 
Ills plays, moreover, contained songs, which are valuable guides 
to the critic m estimating I >ryden’s progress as a metrist. “ I feed 
a flame within,” m the Maideti Qiuen of 1668, and “After the 
pangs of a desjierate lover,” and “Celimena, of my heart, both 
in An Evenhv^'s Love (1671), are the best instances of Dryden s 
early songs . •* 

“ 1 a flame within, which sc> toimciils mt, 

Thai It both i*ains my heart, and >t*t coiiltnls* me 
'Tis such a pleasing smait, and I sn love it, 

That I had lathei die, than once leniove it. 

Yet he, foi whom I grieve, shall never kiuAV it ; 

My tongue docs not betray, noi my eyes show it 
N(tt a sigh, noi a leai, my pain discloses, 

Rut they fall silentl>, like dew on loses. 

‘'Thus, to prevent my hive from being cruel, 

My heart’s the sacrifice, as ’tis the fuel . 

And while I suffer this to give him quiet, 

My faith rew'ards my love, though he deny it ” 


In these, and still more in later and better examples, he shows 
that he possessed a genuine lyric grace, the existence of which we 
should otherwise scarcely have suspected. His songs are entirely 
unlike those of the earlier English dramatists, and remind us 
rather, in their grace and courtly turns of thought, of the kind of 
poetry introduced into France by Voiture and his friends. 

These fourteen years of Dryden's exclusive attachment to 
drama mark a very low spot indeed in English poetical literature. 
Dryden himself had reached his fiftieth yearwithout writing anything 
which was really admirable in any very supreme sense, or which, if 
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he had died before 1680, could have secured his name a high place 
in human memory. What is of greatest importance to jjoetical 
students IS to observe what progress Dryden made in the new 
prosody, and how by means of it he drew out those qualities which 
had been too much neglected in the verse of the j)revious age — 
ease, intelligibility, and flexibility. The heroic pla>b were not 
wholly useless, if they merely trained the English ear, so long 
accustomed to discoid, to enjoy such harmonious periods as these, 
in which we see Dryden at his best in 1070 

“ Klhcieal music did her death prepmo. 

Like j()>ful bounds of sjioiibalb in the uii , 

A radiant light iliJ her crowned tcmpleb gild, 

* And all the place with flagrant scents was filled ; 

The balmy mist came thickening to the groiin<I, 

And sacred silence covered all around 

hut w'hen (its woik peifoimed) the cloud withdiow, 

Anil day lestored us to each other’s \iew', 

I sought her head, to bring it on my speai,— 

In vain I sought it, for it was not there ; 

No jiart remained, but, from afar, oui sight 
Discovered in the air long tracts of light ; 

Of charming notes we heard the last resouiicU, 

And muaic dying in icmoter sounds.” 


Dryden^s command over versification, moreover, is shown in 
the prologues and epilogues w'hich he produced not merely fur his 
own plays, but for those of others. His study of the drama of 
the Elizabethans presently led him to a certain change of opinion. 
While continuing to hold the couplet to be the proper vehicle for 
pure poetry, he began to be dissatisfied w’ith rhyme on the stage. 
Mr. Samtsbury thinks that a tendency to overflow' in the verse of 
the rhymed tragedy of Aureng-Zehc (1676), show's that Dryden w'as 
recurring to the form of Shakespeare. Whether this be so or not, 
in All for Love (1678) we find him returning to blank verse, in 
direct rivalry with the exquisite cadences of Antony ami C/eofatra, 
From this time forth Dryden drew a careful distinction between 
the couplet, which w'as to be used for serious jicetry of all non- 
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dramatic kinds, and blank verse, which, in spite of what Milton 
had said, was to be restricted to the theatre. His own dramatic 
blank verse, from this time onward, was more severe than any 
which had been used, except by Milton, since Ben Jonson. 

It was not characteristic of Dryden to invent forms of writing 
or to introduce fresh material to public consideration. He was 
never an innovator, since an inno\ator stands outside contemporary 
feeling, that lie may direct it. 'J’his Dryden had no inclination to 
attempt , he always re])resented the [aiblic and was led by it, his 
function being, wJien the town had accepted a certain form or n 
certain taste, to bring his su]^eilative gifts to the task of making that 
taste or form as rlassu a] and s])lcndid as })t)Ssible. Hence, when, at 
the age of fifty, he suddenly ai hieved the highest distinction in a 
field new to him, the field of satiie, it came very naturally from 
the fact that the public had within two or thiee years past become 
strongly interested anew’ in that species of poetic w’ork. We shall 
speak later on of those satires of Marvell and Oldham which led 
the way for Dryden. He so far surpassed those his forerunners, 
and made the style so completely his owm, that we need not delay 
here for their consideration. It is valuable, how’ever, to note that 
these less brilliant wTiters selected the form of political satire for 
Dryden, that the Scriptural tissue thrown as a light veil over the 
story was suggested by an anonymous tract, called Nabotlis 
Vineyard^ in 1679, and that the very name of Achitophel bad 
been nailed upon Shaftesbury before the great poet stirred a 
hand. It is highly characteristic of Dryden that he should remain 
in watchful inaction until all the tools were forged w^hich he 
needed, and that w’hen he moved it was to produce a work of 
finished magnificence. When he did speak, it was as a master, 
and his wonderful fourfold group of satires forms the most faultless 
section of his work. 

The four famous Tory satires were published in quick succes* 
sion, within the course of twelve months. The first part of 
Ahmlom and Achitcj^hel appeared in November i68i, when 
Shaftesbury {Achitophel) w’as in the Tower; Thi Medal appeared 
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in March 1682, after the bill of high treason against him, a bill 
which Dryden s poem was intended to support, had been thrown 
out by the grand jury ; MacF/ecknoe^ which was specially direc ted 
against the Whig bard, Shadwell, is dated October 1682 : and 
the ensuing month saw the publication of the second part of 
Absalom and Achifopbelj written after the arrest of Monmouth 
(Absalom) at Stafford. The first of these four poems is the most 
important, and the longest too, and of the last only two hundred 
lines are certainly from Dryden s j)cn, the remainder being written 
under the poet’s supervision by Nahum 'late. In tlie original 
Absalom a?nf A Aiitob/iel there is but a thin strain of nariative or 
allegory, the story of the critical state of Tnglisli affairs at the 
moihent being told under a Hebrew' disguise. 'J'lie poem really 
consists of a series of satirical portraits, cut and polished like 
jewels, and flashing malignant light from all their facets. The 
sketch of Absalom is indulgent enough, for the secret love of the 
king to Monmouth was well knowm, but none of the other Whig 
leaders w'ere spared, — Shaftesbury Himself, 

“A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er -informed the tenement of i laj ; 

Zimri (Buckingham), w'hose death-piece w'as to be so magnif cently 
added by Pope ; Shimei (Slingsby Bethel), whose 

“busineas was, by wniting, to persii.afle 
That kings were useless, and a clog to trade ” ; 

and Corah (Titus Oates), w'ho proved his “ saint-hke grace by 
“ A chmch veimilion and a Moses’ face,” — 

all these were drawn at full length, w’ith a precision never 
approached by any of the popular character ''-makers of the 
preceding half-century, and in verse the like of which had never 
been heard in England for vigorous alternation of thrust and 
pttJTy* The heroic couplet had become by this time, in Dryden's 
han^ a rapier of polished and tempered steel. 
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The success of A/fsahm ami Achitophel surpassed anything of 
the kind which had been witnessed since the Restoration. It was 
a comparatively short work, containing little over a thousand lines, 
and the air was darkened by pamphlets of a like size, imitations, 
parodies, replies, encouragements. None of these possessed any 
real merit, or gJve more than momentary satisfaction or annoyance 
to Dryden. His next satire, The Medal ^ is less often read at 
jiresent, althougli it is much shorter, and shows no less ability. 
Dr. Johnson’s cntiusm of it still holds good. “ It is now [1780] 
not much read, nor perhaps generally understood ; yet, a slight 
acquaintance with the history of the period removes all obscurity , 
and though we cannot sympathise \vith the fen our of jiolitics 
which It contains, the poetry has claims to popularity wi<tely 
independent of the temporary nature of the subject. There 
were, however, none of I Iryden’s brilliant portraits in this diatribe 
against the political career of Shaftesbury, and this gave the poem 
a certain monotony. 'I’he most Stirling passage in the Medal is 
that in which the poet satirises the instabiluy of public opinion : 

‘‘Almighty crowd ! thou shortenest all dispute ; 

Tower IS. thy essence, wdt thy attribute ! 

Nor faith nor reason make thee at a stay ; 

Thou leap's! o’er all eternal truths m thy pindaiic way ’ 

Athens, no doubt, did iighteoiisly decide, 

When Thocion and when Sociates W'eie tried ; 

As righteously they did those dooms repent ; 

.Still they were wise, whatever way they went : 

Crow'ds err not, though to both extremes they run ; 

To kill the father and recall the son. 

Some think the fools were most as times went then, 

But now the world's o'erstocked with prudent men. 

The common cry is even religion’s test, — 

The Turk's is at Constantinople best, 

Idols in India, Popery at Rome, 

And oui own worship only true at home ; 

And true but for the time, 'tis hard to know 
How long.we please it shall continue so ; 

This side to-day, and that to-morrow bums ; 

So all are God- Almighties in their turns. ” 
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MacFlecknoe^ on the other hand, a masterpiece in only 217 verses, 
has remained one of the best known and most read of all Dryden's 
works. Flecknoe, a scribbling priest whose name had become 
synonymous with poetaster, had lately died, and Dr) den lepresents 
him as nominating Shadwell to succeed him on the throne of 
dulness. The paternal address closes with some lines which, in 
addition to their irresistible comic force, are valuable as supply- 
ing us with early criticism of those exercises of conceited wit in 
verse on which the Spectator was afterwards so severe . 

“ *This is thy province, this thy wondrous wa>, 

New humours to invent for each new play : 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind, 

* By which one way to dullness "tis inclined ; * 

Which makes thy writings lean on one sulc atill, 

And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 

Nor let thy mountain- belly make pietence 
Of likeness ; ihme’s a tympany of sense. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is wiit, 

But sure thoirrt but a kilderkifi of wit. 

. Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 

Thy tiagic muse gives smiles, thy comic sleep. 

With whate’er gall thou scfst thyself to write, 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite ; 

In thy felonious heart though \cnom lies, 

It does but touch thy lush pen, and dies. 

Thy genius call thee not to purchase fame 
In keen iambics, but mild anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command, 

Some peaceful province in Acrostic land. 

There thou may’st wings display, and altars raise, 

And torture one j^oor word ten thousand w'ays , 

Or, if thou would 'si thy diffeient talents suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. ' 

He said ; — but his last w'ords w'ere scarcely heard ; 

For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepared. 

And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 

Sinking he left his drugget robe behind, 

Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The mantle fell to the young prophet’s part, 

With double portion of his father’s art.” 
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iS I'OKTKV AKTEK THE RICSTORATIUN ciiAV. 

'rhere is no doubt that Dryden’s terrible couplets punished his 
antagonist like the scientific blows of a prize-fighter’s fists In 
spite of his activity, his energy, his veritable talent, Shadwell 
never recovered his ijosition, and never will recover it. After two 
hundred years we need not trouble to pity the victim, but may 
allow ouiselvea to taste the exquisite intellectual pleasure which 
IS offeied us by Dryden’s wit and sparkling malignity. He returned 
to the attack a month later in that section of the second Absalom 
ami y^hich is certainly his, and which presents us with 

the plus ultra of his satirical vigour He must have felt that 
he could not exc'eed these portraits of Pheleg, Bcn-Jochanan, 
Doeg (Elkanah Settle), and Shadwell once more in Og, and he 
withdrew’ ^ith his customary tact from the field of satire. ^ 

He was, indeed, octupicd with totally different interests. This 
newv study of all public matters seems to have led to his giving an 
attention to the question of religion suc'h as he had never given 
before. As far as Dryden had attached himself to any religious 
section of English feeling hitherto, it rather bears in the direction 
of Hobbism, or a mild, indifferent scepticism. "I’he fierce conflict 
now raging betw’een three acrimonious parties — the Catholics, the 
Anglicans, and the Dissenters — drove him to make a choice 
among the three \ and though his ultimate, and, I believe, con- 
scientiou.s, bias was toward the positivism of Rome, he got no 
further at first than satisfaction with the balance preserved by the 
Church of England "riiis passing mood is revealed in the 
didactic and argumentative poem, Religio Lately published in 
November 1682. He did not rest there, but soon after the acces- 
sion of James II. went openly to mass. Macaulay and others 
have greatly exaggerated the worldly advantages which ensued to 
Dryden from this change of belief. We may perhaps admit, with 
Mr. Christie, that his conversion “ w’as in great measure a move- 
ment of calculated expediency,” without holding that Dryden 
acted against any religious conviction. His theological prmciptea 
were at no time very exacting, but there seems no reason' to 
. suppose that they were not genuinely under Rcmatt direction, 
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although a peponal reason may have been needed to .stir the 
poet’s inertia. He certainly never recanted when recantation 
might have restored him to wealth and influence. In Aj^nl 1687 
he published his very brilliant and extraordinary poem, The Hmd 
and the Panther^ m which allegory the hind stood for the Church of 
Rome and the panther for the Churcli of England. I’he opening 
lines of this poem may be taken as exhibiting Dryden’s epic mannei 
at its best, the melody of the verse being beyond all praise : 

“ A Hind, immortal and iinchange<l , 

Fed on the lawns and m the forest ranged ; 

Without unspotted, inn(»ccnt within, 
bhe found no dangei, for she knew no sin 

• Yet had she oft been chased willi horns and hounds. 

And Scythian shaft*; and man} -winged W'ounds 
Aimed at her heait , was often forced lo fly, 

An<l doomed to death, though fated nut lo die. ’ 

The Dissenters are treated with great seveiit}, c^j^xially in 
the opening canto of the poem.' I'hc Independents are “the 
bloody Hear/’ tlie Quakers “the (juaking Hare,” the Hobbists 
“the buffoon Ape,” and the Anal^aptists “the baptist Hoar.” 
Worst of all, the Frcsljylcrian Wolf apjieais ‘^with belly gaunt 
and famished face.” 'The argument proceeds w'ith greater amenity 
in the later parts, and the final canto is adorned w^ith the story of 
the^wallows, told liy the Pantliei, and that of the Doves, told by 
the Hind, which unite lo form a very beautiful episode in a poem 
which is otherwise full of cleverness, but not particularly well 
constructed or interesting to a modern leader. 

It was during the brief reign of James II. that Dryden first 
began to' cultivate the Pindaric ode of Cowley, in which he 
achieved some successes, and notably the beautiful Elegy on Anne 
KUUgrew in i686. In 1684 he began his interesting Miscellany 
of occasional poems by himself and others ; and in connection 
with this volume and that of 1685 he turned his attention to 
verse-translation. Thus Dryden was in several ways preparing 
hitnself for the noble enforced activity of his old age, and for the 
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troubles which were soon to oblige him to drive hard a professional 
quill. In 1687 he produced his fust Song for St CraV/a's Day, 
which, though less celebrated than the second one, contains some 
of Dryden’s best-known lines, especially the 

“ I^rom haimony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began 
From harmony to harmimy, 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full m Man ” 

'rhe Revolution of 168S surprised Dryden as much as it did 
hhN rojal master. The poet had quaintly deplored the difficulty 
which those buds of paradise, the Dritisli Muses, had experienced 
in exti acting their hue and gain from James ; “yet something to 
their share he threw.” Under the new Protestant monarch the 
Muse’s fleece became absolutely dry. The Revolution made it 
needful that all who held office should take oaths in the reformed 
religion, and thus Dryden found himself no longer historiographer 
and i)oet laureate, besides losing his ])lace in the Customs. Neither 
his honour nor his conviction would permit him to recant, and 
if it had not been for the generous fidelity of Lord I )orset he 
might have sunk into penury. Dorset, however, came forward 
with prompt pecuniary helj;, until the i)oet, now approaching the 
age of sixty, could buckle himself to unaccustomed feats of pro- 
fessional energy. With the year 1688 began the most active 
period of Dryden*s career. His work in the drama and m prose 
will occupy us in the two following chapters. His contributions 
to pure poetry for some time took the form almost exclusively of 
translations — hack-work, indeed, but accomplished with superb 
energy and skill. 

Dryden, vrho felt the pulse of the age with surprising exacti- 
tude, saw that great successes were open to any one who should 
gracefully and vigorously paraphrase the ancient classics. The 
study of Latin and Greek had rapidly declined as the century 
descended, and real scholarship was now a very rare thing. Com- 
paratively few men and scarcely any women could any longer read 
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Virgil and Homer with pleasure m the oiiginal and yet, at tlie 
same time, with the new ambition for coirectness, for classic grace, 
there had arisen a general desire to know in what manner the 
famous poets of antuiuity had expressed themselves. Drydcn 
determined to educate and indulge this taste. A new epoch in 
translating had been inaugurated in 16S2 by an elegant version 
of iMcrefius in heroic verse, from the hand of an Oxfoul poet, 
Thomas Creech (1659-1700). As the reader may be inclined to 
compare the manner of Creech with that of Drydcn, the version 
made by the former of'the famous address to Ei)icurus ivith W'hich 
the Third Book begins is here given : 

^ “ Thee, who hast light from midst thick darkness hi ought, 

And life’s ad\ antages and pleasures taught, 

Thee, chiefest glory of the Giecian state, 

1 strictly trace ; willing to imitate. 

Not contiadict ; foi how' can larks oppose 
The vigorous swans ^ they are unequal foes , 

Or how can tender kuls with feeble force 
Contend in racing with the noble hoi so? 

* Thou, I’arent of Philosophy, hast shown 
The way to tiuth wuth precepts of thine own. 

P'or as from sweetest flow'ers the labouring bcc 
Extracts her precious juice ; Great Soul, from thcc 
We all our gtiMen sentences derive, 

Golden, and fit eleinally to li\"c. 

For when I heai thy mighty reasons p^rove 
This world w'as made without the Powers above, 

Allfe.ars and terrors waste, and fly apace. 

Thro’ parted hea\ens I see the mighty space, 

The rise of things, the gods, the happy seats, 

Which storm or violent tempest never beats, 

Nor .snow invades, but with the purest air, 

And gaudy light diiTus’d, look gay and fan . 

There bounteous Nature makes supplies for ease, 

There Minds enjoy an undisturbed j)eace.''’ 

Dryden, who always required a precedent, determined to sur- 
pass Creech, and he pushed on with indomitable spirit, although 
in failing health. In 1685 he tried his hand at certain fragments 
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of Theocritus, J.iicrctiu.s, Horace, and Homer, In 1693 he gnve a 
first instalment of his labours and those of some younger friends 
to the world in the shat^e of a folio volume of the works of Juvenal 
and Persius. Of these, five satires of Juvenal and the whole of 
Persms were his own The third volume of his Jf/sct'//a/iies 
contained somc^tliing from Ovid and less from Homer. He then 
immediately set to work on a v’ast undertaking— a version of all 
Virgil, printing the Hurd (icorgi(‘ first as a specimen In Janu- 
ary 1694 Evelyn met Dryden, and reported that the poet “now 
intended to write no more plays, being intent on his translation of 
VirgiL" This huge enterprise occupied him almost exclusively 
for three years, and was published in July 1697 In order to 
secure quiet, Dryden retired into Northamptonshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Buckmghamshiie, several country-scats contesting for 
the honour of being the birthplace of this celebrated work. Dry- 
den\s touch was not delicate enough to reproduce Virgil’s best 
effects, but on the whcfic it may be securely said that no more 
satisfactory translation, as English i^octry, has ever been produced. 

Diydcn’s next act was the composition, late in 1697, of the 
famous second song for St. Cecilia’s Day, knowm as A/eva^ider^s 
Feast. The final years of his active and arduous life were occu- 
pied in writing paraphrases or adaptations to the English style of 
his day of various stones by Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Ovid. In 
1699 he wrote to his beautiful cousin, Mrs. Stewart of Cotter- 
stock, “ I am still drudging on ; alw^ays a poet and never a good 
one. I pass my lime sometimes with Ovid, and sometimes wdth 
our old English poet, Chaucer ; translating such stories as best 
please my fancy ; and intend, besides them, to add somew'hat of 
my own ; so that it is not impossible but ere the summer be 
passed, I may come down to you with a volume in ray hand, like 
a dog out of the water with a duck in his mouth.” When this 
volume appeared in 1700 (November 1699), it w^as a great folios 
of 12,000 verses, entitled Fablts^ Ancient and Modern. This, the 
last of Dryden's bopks, has been the favourite with all genera- 
tions of his admirers. At the extremity of a premature old age, 
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for his body was worn out at the approach of seventy, his genius 
burned more brightly, and with a younger glow, than it had ever 
done before. This incomparable volume ronlains among many 
other jewels, “Theodore and Honoiia,” “l^alamon and An ite," 
and “Cymon and Iphigenia,” the best known of all Drydon’s 
narrative poems. In the noble dedication of the second of these 
tales to the Duchess of Ormond we have an example of Dryden’s 
most polished and magnificent style in elaborate personal com- 
pliment. This fine poem closes thus musically . 

“ RIest belht; puwer, which has ai once lebtoretl 
The hopcb of lost succession to your loid ; 

Joy to the firht and last of each degiee, 

^ Virtue to Courts, and svhat I longed to see, 

To you the (Traces, and the Muse to me 
O daughter of the lose, whose checks unite 
The dihering titles of the leil and white . 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well display, 

The blush of morning, and the milky way ; 

Whose face is i)aratlise, but fenced fiom sin , 

For God in either eye has pkiced a chcrubin 
‘ All is your lord's alone ; even absent, he 

Employs the cate of chaste Penelope. 

^ For him you waste in teais your widowed houis ; 

For him youi curious needle paints the flow^ers . 

Such works of old imperial dames were taught ; 

Such, for Ascanius, fair Flissa wrought. 

The soft recesses of youi houis improve 
The three fan pledges of } our happy lo\ e . 

All other parts of pious duty done, 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a son ; 

To fill m future limes his father’s place, 

* And w'ear the garter of his mother’s race. *’ 

Dryden scarcely survived this his last success. On the ist of 
May 1700 he died m his house in London, and received a 
^lendid public funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

Dryden is the most stalwart poetical figure which will be 
de;^ with in the course of the present volume. In other words, 
strongest poet of the age of prose, the most \igorous 
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verse-man between Milton and Wordsworth. It is needful, how- 
ever, that we should comi)rehend Ins limitations of style, and not 
demand from him what his age and temper of mind declined to 
allow him to produce. The exquisite freshness and variety of 
the best romantic poetry, with its spontaneous and evanescent 
heaulies, are not to ])e sought fur from Dryden. He never 
forgets that, as Matthew Arnold has said, he is the puissant and 
glorious founder of our excellent and indispensable eighteen:h 
century — that is to say, of an age of jirose and reason. His 
nativ’e genius constantly clashed in critK ism witii his acejuired 
taste, and hence his wavering adherence to unfashionable masters 
of verse, to Chaucer, to Chapman, to Milton He attcmjited to 
extract what lie thought was best from these and other romaivtic 
poets, and to adapt it to an Anglo classic taste. His genius w'as 
so energetic and his skill so amazing that he partly contrived to 
do this, but the odour of romance had evaiiorated. Hence it can- 
not be denied that the most mysterious and indescribable charm 
of poetic writing, that charm whicJi is exhaled from the best poetry 
like a perfume, is wanting, or singularly rare, in Dryden in spite 
of his acknowledged supremacy as a poet. When this is admitted 
the reader is placed in a position to do justice to Dryden\s genius. 

I'he right way to measure Dryden is to compare him wdth 
the other great poet of the iicriod of prose and reason. Pope. 
We notice, in the first place, that the former has at his command 
a distinctly richer and deeper music than the latter. We may 
say that the muse of Dryden has a contralto and that of Pope a 
soprano voice. This greater depth of tone, or inferior lightness, 
whichever we choose to call it, was no doubt a survival from tfae 
poetry of the first half of the seventeenth century. We have 
but to study the blank-verse jilays of I )ryden to see how much 
he preserved, in his chastened way, of the melody of Fletcher^s 
line. But there was more than this. Dryden w'as greatly Pope’s 
superior as a craftsman in verse. It is true that though he per- 
formed wonders in jiolishing the heroic couplet, he left some^ 
tMng in this direction to be performed by his successor. But 
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Pope excelled only in the couplet, whereas I )ryden was master of 
blank-verse also, and of a greater variety of lyrical measures than 
IS generally supposed. The least successful of his operas con- 
tains such bursts of natural song as — 

“ Old father Ocean calls my title ; 

Come away ' come away ’ 

The barks upon the billows mle, 

The master will not stay , 

'Ihe merry boatswain from his side 
Ills whistle lakes, to check and chide 
The lingering lads' delay ; 

And all the crew' aloud has ciicd, 

Come aw'ay 

such delicate dactylic melodics as- 

“ From the low- palace of old father Ocean, 

Come we in pity your cares tt; dephire , 

Sea-racing dolphins are traineil for our motion, 

Moony tides swelling to loll us ashore,” — 

each -as dissimilar as possible from the ordinary conception of 
Dryden’s manner as a metrist. This variety of instrument must 
not be left out of consideration, especially as, until the tune of 
Gray, it was scarcely shared, to any appreciable extent, by another 
English poet. Nor must it be forgotten that he attained what 
Waller had seen w^as needful for the restoration of the structure 
of English verse, but what no one until Dryden had succeeded 
in obtaining, full mastery over the balance of iambic verse, so 
that the poet could rule the line, and not the line carry him 
w'hithcr it would. This energetic harmony in the couplet is 
admirabl) described by Gray, in his introduction of the car of 
J^yden, drawm by ^‘two coursers of etherial race, w'lth necks in 
thunder crowned, and long-resounding pace.'* 

At the extremity of his life, Dryden -wrote of himself as one 
“who has done my best to improve the language, and especially 
the poetry,** of his native country. It was the opinion of Dr 
Johnson and the critics of the eighteenth century that he had 
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done this to such an extent that he found English brick and 
left it marble. This is, of course, an exaggeration ; hut he puri- 
fied the national style to a veiy marked extent, freed it of uncouth 
and superfluous ornament, and drew the parts of language into 
harmonious relation with one another- His fluency, his sustained 
powei, the cogency and lucidity of his logic, polished the surface 
of narrative and didactic poetry, which, until he came, had been 
rocky and iriegular. He taught the poets to be explicit, where 
they had been vexatiously allusive ; to be perspicuous and 
vivacious, where they had been dull and crabbed ; to pursue the 
theme which was under their examination, instead of flying off 
to the consideration of a dozen foreign beauties. More than this 
it IS difficult to say, partly bec-ause the great transformation<»in 
English prosody, upon which these lessons were founded, was 
adopted but not invented by I)r>’den, and partly because it is 
not coirect to consider his purely poetical career without criticis- 
ing at the same time his contributions to diania and to prose. 
There is no great gulf fixed between these sections of his work, 
as there usually is between the verse and prose of a poet. 
Dryden’s social and satirical poems — that is to say, the most 
characteristic part of his purely poetical work — do npt differ in 
kind but only in form from his prose treatises of similar nature. 
We may therefore wait for two succeeding chapters before finally 
summing up DrydenS position as a man of letters. 

The period of forty years, during which the supremacy of 
Dryden lasted, is poorer than any other in our literature in poetry 
of the second or third order. If Dryden could be removed, the non- 
dramatic poetry of the age would be seen to be almost non-existent, 
and when it was not insignificant, it ow’ed its success in almost 
every case to qualities which wexe not, properly speaking, poetical. 
This was peculiarly true of a writer who achieved unbounded 
popularity in the early years of the Restoration, Samuel Butler 
(i6j 2-1680). This royalist had served various Presbyterian 
gentlemen during the Conunonwealth, and had secreted in 
•sSence an obdurate hatred of the Puritan creed and manners. In 
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the course of an obscure and ])cnurious existence he had read 
much and had observed intently, goa<Ied into wit by the gadfly of 
a wounded and rancorous vanity. A\'hen the king came back, 
Butler was at liberty to pour out the vials of his spleen, and in 
1663 he published Hudihras^ a long and \olul)le lampoon, in 
which the typical Puritan is described as a hunch-back monster, 
a pedantic, stubborn, and frowsy countr3’-justicc. This absurd 
and extraordinary portrait was drawn in some thousands of 
rattling octosyllabic verses, full of wit, and bright with bewildering 
audacities of rhyme." This elaborate squib pleased Charles II. 
and his court to an almost indecent extent, and Butler w^as 
encouraged to produce continuations of the poem m 1664 and in 
i6y8. He expected to be the recipient of the loyal bounty, but 
w^as disappointed. Butler left a great mass of MSS. m prose and 
verse behind him. 'J'hesc, 01 a portion of them, w^ere pub- 
lished as his Genuine Remains^ in tw^o volumes, in 1759. From 
this collection wx take a characteristic fragment, ])robably a rhij) 
from the blo('k of ITudibras 

“ This reverend bn»lhci, like a {;oat. 

Did wear a tail upon his thioal, 

The fringe and tassel of a face, 

That gives it a beconiing grace, 

Put let in such a cunoiis fiame, 

As if ’t>>ere w^ronght in tllograin ; 

And cut so cv-n, as if 't had been 
Drawn with a pen upon his chin. 

No topiary hedge of (pnckNct 
Was e’er so neatly cut, or thick set ; 

That made Ixiholders more admiic 
Than rhina-plale that’s made of w-irc ; 

Ihit being wiuught so regular 
In cv’ry pari, and ev*iy hair, 

Who w’ould believe, U shouM be pf>rtal 
To unconformir^- inward moruil ? 

And yet it was, and did dissent 
No less from its own govoinment, 

Than from the Church s, and detest 
That, which it held forth, and profest ; 
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Did equally abominate 
Conformity in Church an<l State ; 

. And, like an hypocntic brother, 

Profest one thing, and did anothei ; 

A=? all thiiigs, where th’ are most prole'll. 

Are found to be regaided least ” 

The temper and extremely limited talent of Butler made it 
hard to heljj him. In society he was as surly as his own mock- 
knight, and the solitary accomplishment which he iiossessed was 
that of weaving brilliant rhymes together in the privacy of his 
own chambers. His poverty, however, was much exaggerated, 
and it is now believed that Oldham was ill-informed when he said 
of Butler that “ of ail his gains in verse he could not save enough 
to purchase flannel and a grave.” ^ 

Another writer, far loftier than Butler in genius and chaiacter, 
belongs to the Restoration by only one side of his i>roduction. 
Andrew Marvell (1621-3678), the last of the great lyrical poets of 
the romantic age, became distinguished as a satirist after the 
Restoration. His exquisite garden-poems, distinguished for their 
rich imagery and their loyal study of nature, were composed, it is be- 
lieved, between 1650 and 1652, at Nunappleton, where Marvell was 
tutor to Mary Fairfax. These lovely verses do not belong in time 
or in character to the period we are now considering ; but on the 
return of the Stuarts, Marvell appeared in a totally different light. 
He had been recommended to Bradshaw as assistant- secretary 
by Milton, and afterwards Cromwell had made him joint-secretary 
with that illustrious poet. He was therefore a staunch Puritan, 
and after the Restoration he stoutly attacked tyranny and crime 
in Church and State. The literary form which he adopted for 
these attacks was the satire in heroic couplets. Satire had 
scarcely been cultivated in English since the extremely rough 
and shapeless diatribes of Donne, Hall, and Marston had appeared 
in the beginning of the century. Cleveland, in the preceding 
generation, and Wild, had suggested its resuscitation, but Marvell 
was the first to wTitc regular satires in the Latin way. His pieces 
in this kind, the most important of which are Last Instru^ns to 
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a Patnier (1669), and The Character of Holland (1672), have con- 
siderable vigour of versification, and prove that Marvell had 
learned the secret of the distich. The second of these pieces 
opens with this humorous and extravagant strain of hatred and 
contempt for the Dutch. Marvell never could forgive or forget 
the burning of the ships in the Medway : 

‘‘ Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 

As but th’ off-scouiing of the IJiitish sand, 

And so much earth as ^as contributed 
Ily English* pilots when they heav'd the lead, 

Oi w'hat by the C)cean’s slow alluvion fell 
Of ship\\ reck’d cockle and the muscle-shcll . 

« This indigested \oinit of the sea 

Eell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad then, as miners viho have found the 01 e, 

They, with mad labour, fish’d the land to shoie ; 

And div’d as des|ieratcly each i)iece 
Of earth, as if ’t had been of ambergreece ; 

Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what biiilding’svvallows bear awa} , 

Or than those pills which soidul beetles loll, 

Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

IIow did they rivet, ^iih gigantic jnles, 

Thorough the centre then new-catchul miles ; 

And to the stake a struggling counti} bound 
Where barking aves still bait the forccal ground ; 

Building their wat’iy Babel far more high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky ! 

Yet still his claim the injur'd ocean laid, 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples pla>ed : 

As if on purpose it on land had come 
To show them what’.s their maic liberum 
A daily deluge over them docs boil : 

The earth and water play at level -coyl. 

The fish oft times the burgher dispossest, 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest, 

Or, as they over the new level rang’d 
For pickled herring, pickled heeren chang’d. 

Nature, it seem’d, asham'd of her mistake, 

Would throw their land away at duck and drake.’ 
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Unfortunately, the indignation of the writer, which equals that of 
Juvenal, knows no l)ound of disci etion, and the coarseness of 
these pieces is beyond credence. Dryden's satires show that the 
greater poet had studied with interest tlic angry manifestoes of 
the Puritan member for Hull. 

A further advance in the direction of Dryden's masterpieces is 
marked by the satires of John Oldham (i 653-1 6S3). He was an 
usher in a country school, where he was sought out when lie was 
about five-and-twenty by a ])arty of noble ivits, who had been 
struck by some of his imjirinted verses. These noblemen, how- 
ever, did little to encourage his fortunes, and he sank into great 
puvert). Oldham ueems to have been of a sinc'eiely independent 
sjiirit, and to have boasted with truth that in a venal age he w'As 

‘L'ird of myself, accounlabk* lo none, 
hut to my conscience and my (iod alone ” 

The Earl of Kingston, ivho took a gcninne interest in him, 
endeavoured to induce him to accept a ]»ost in liis service, but 
Oldliam refused. He was, however, staying at the earhs seat as 
a guest when he died of smallpox m the thirty-first year of his age. 
He had publislied a very successful Stifirt upon the Jesuits m 1 680, 
and in 1684 \\\^ Remains appeared, ivith an exquisite elegy on this 
“iMarcellus of our Tongue,*’ b) Dryden. 'J'he satires of Oldham 
are distressing to read ; the author has no belief in the better part 
of human nature \ he is cynical and bitter to the extreme, and he 
strikes, not for a party, like Marvell, but wildly, against the world. 
Oldham is the Ajax among our satirists, and his own contempora- 
ries, not easily moved by personal characteristics, were touched by 
his strange cold frenzj^, his honourable isolation, and his early death. 
Dryden seems to have been genuinely distressed at the fate of a 
young man whose personal acquaintance he had but lately formed, 
and whose work had a character particularly attractive to him. 
Oidham*s versification is better than that of Marvell, in his satires, 
but still rugged; a» Dryden observed, his prosody needed ftieUbwing, 
Neither Marvell nor Oldham understood that coolness of ironjr, 
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that polished banter, which gave to Drydeii his extraordinary 
influence as a satirist. 

A few years before the Revolution, two [jeers distinguished 
themselves above their meaner coniempoiaries by producing 
certain critical pamphlets in verse, winch w'ere of a kind new 
in English, and which have preserved a niche for their autliors 111 
the history of literatuie Of thchC two wi iters the one wlio most 
nearly deserves the title of poet is John Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 
gravc, and afterwards Duke of Biu kinghamshire (1649-1721), 
celebrated \n Absalom a 7 id AchiioNiel as “sliaqj-judging Adriel, 
the muses’ friend, Himself a muse.” Mulgrave circulated in 1679 
an Essay on Satire^ and published in 16S2 an Es^ay on Poetry, 
bdlh in heroic verse. These pieces were anonymous, and they 
were so cleverly versified that the town insisted on thinking that 
Dryden was their author. In consequence of the following pass- 
age in the Essay on Sat/re, the Earl of Rochester had I)r>den 
cruelly beaten by a troop of hired bravos, m a narrow street off 
Covent Garden, on a winters night m 1679 . 

** Last cntei Rochester, of sprighlly wil, 

Yet not for converse .safe, 01 business fit ; 

Mean in each action, lewd 111 every limb, 

Manners them&elves are mischievous in him , 

A gloss he gives to ev’r> foul design, 

And we must own his very vices shine ; 

But of this odd ill-natme to mankind 
Himself alone the ill effects w ill find 

♦ So envious hags m vain their wilrlicrafi tiy, 

Yet for intended mischief justly die.” 

Mulgrave's Essay on Poetry contains some terse and effective 
lines, one or two of w'hich have passed into current use. He lays 
down sensible rules for practitioners in the various departments of 
poetic art, but he w^as not very successful himself in the composi- 
tion of odes, tragedies, and epistle-. Wentworth Dillon, Earl of 
Roscommon (1634-1685) was a man w'ho spent the greater part of 
his life in France, and was steeped in the erudition of the french 
jfesuits. About 1670 he wrote a short critical poem, called an Essay 
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on Translated lersr, whicli he was persuaded to print in 1680. It#* 
is in heroic couplets, but towards the close Roscommon expres^' 
himself strongly in favour of the “ Roman •nlajesty” of blank 
verse, and gives a sort of of the sixth book of Paradise Lost 
in that measure. In 16S4 he published a paraphrase of Horace^s 
Art of Poetry \n blank verse, and Roscommon is remarkable as 
the only writer between Milton and the end of the century who 
discarded rhyme in serious non-dramatic verse. 

A word must be said here about the songs which continued to 
be written almost to the very end of the century, and sometimes 
with extraordinary charm. Dryden’s contributions to this class 
of poetry have already been mentioned. The Clavalicr lyrists of 
the age of Charles I. bequeathed not a little of their skill to the 
best of their successors, at least until the Revolution. The 
finest songs of the Restoration are those of a very infamous 
person, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1647-1680), but Aphra 
Behn, Sedley, Lord Dorset (1637-1706), and Etheredge all wrote 
well-turned verses of this class with considerable charm and 
grace. These are examples iroin Mrs. Behn and Rochester 
respectively : 

“ Love in fantastic triumph sat, 

Whilst hleedmg hearts around him flowed, 

For whtjm fresh pains he did create, 

And strange tyranme power he showed ; 

From thy bright eyes he took his fire**, 

Which round about in sport he hurled ; 

But *twas from mine he took desires 
Enough to undo the amorous world. 

From me he took his sighs and tears, 

From thee his pride and cruelty, 

From me his languishment and fears, 

And every killing dart from thee ; 

Thus thou, and I, the god have armed, 

And set him up a deity, 

But my poor heart alone is harmed, 

While thine the victor is, and free.” 
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“ My dear Misti css has a heart 

Soft as tlinse kind luoVs she ^avc iiil , 

When, \Mth love’s resistlcs, ait, 

And her eyes, she did enda\e me , 

JJut her Constanta's so wenl , 

She’s so wild and apt to wander, 

That my jeaUms heart would break 
Should >\e live one day asun<ln. 

“ Meltin:; joys about her move. 

Killing pleasuies, wounding blisses, 

She car^dres^ liei tjes in lo\e. 

And her lip-i (an aim with ki-,scs , 

, Angels listen \\hen s]ie speaks. 

She’s my delight, all mankind's \\»)ndei, 

*■ • Uut my jealous heait would lueak 

Should \\e li\c one day asundti 

All through the bcventoenth century llie lamp of Doric song 
was kept alight in Scotland by i»nc interesting family, the Sempills 
of Beltrees, who passed it on fnjin fathei to son. hrancis Sempill, 
who died about 1683, was the author of the original version of 
Atdd Langsyne^ which he o[)cns thus : 

** Should auld ac([uaintance be foigot, 

And never thought uiion ? 

The flames of lu\e extinguished, 

And freely past and gone? 

Is thy kind heart n(tw grown sac cauld. 

In that loving breast o’ thmc, 

, Thai thou can’st never ance reflect 

On auld langsyne?'* 

It is instructive to compare this with Burns’s celebrated adaptation 
of the same theme. 

Towards the close of the century there c'amc forward two in- 
teresting writers with a notice of whom we may close this branch 
of our inquiry. Sir Samuel Garth (1660-1719) was a lesident 
fellow of a Cambridge college, until, m mature life, he became 
a physician, and was called up to T^ondon to administer that 
newly*founded dispensary in the College of Physicians in wdiich 
lU k) 
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gratuitous advice was given to the poor. The apothecaries 
viciously attacked the pious work of charity, and Garth held Aeir 
meanness up to iidicule in a mock-hcroic poem, The Dispensary 
(1699), which passed through a great number of editions. It was 
through the zeal of Garth that l)ryden received due honour in 
burial ; and he was prominent in founding the Kit-Kat Club. In 
1715 Ins topogiaphical poem of Claremont appeared, in direct 
emulation of ]-)enham’s Coopers IlilL 'i'he fun has all faded out 
of The Dispensary^ and Gaith is no longer in the least degree 
attractive. lJut his didactic verse is the best between Dryden 
and I^ope, though we see beginning in it the degradation of the 
overmannered style of the eighteenth century. In the fourth 
canto of the Dispensary Gaith sums up, with all his charactehstic 
good nature, and more vivacity than usual, the condition of 
English poetry at the (‘lose of the seventeenth century . 

“ Moital, how clarM thou with such lies aJJiess 
My awful seat, and trouble my recess ? 

Ill Es-^ex marshy hundieds is a cell, 

\Vheie buy fogs, and dii/ding vapours dwell . 

Thither law’ damps on diooping wings rejiair, 

And shiv’ring quatiaiis shake the sickly air. 

'I'liere, w’hen fatigu’d, some silent houis I pass, 

And substitute physicians in my place ; 

Then dare not, for the futuie, once leheaise 
The dissonance of such unequal veise ; 

But in your lines let energy be found, 

Ami learn to rise in sense, and sink in sound. 

Harsh words, tho’ pertinent, uncouth appear, 

None please the fancy, who offend the ear ; 

In sense and numbers if you w'ou’d excel, 

Read Wycherley, consider Dryden well ; 

In one, what vigorous turns of fancy shine, 

In th’ other, syrens warble in each line ; 

If Dorset's sprightly muse but touch the lyre, 

The smiles and Graces melt in soft desire, 

And little Loves confess their amorous fire. 

The Tiber now no couitly Gallus sees, 

But smiling Thames enjoys his Norroanbys ; 
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And gent-le Isis claim'? Iht* ivy crown. 

To bind th' immortal biow-j ot Addison ; 

As tuiKful Congievc tries his lural sliams, 

Pan (juits the woods, the listening fauns the plains ; 

And I'hiloinel, in notes like Ins, ctimplains ; 

And IJritain, since Paiisainas was writ, 

Knows .spaitan virtue, and Athuiian wit, 

Wlien Stepney paints the gtidlike acts of kings, 

Oi, w’hat Aiiollo <lictates, I'rior sings . 

The banks of Rhine a pleased attention show% 

And silvei Sefiiiaria forgets to flow ” 

Of Anne Finch, Countess of Winchedsen (1660-1720), it is 
impossible to say whether she w’as the last of the old or the first 
of the new' romantic school. At a period when the study of ex- 
ternal natuie w'as completely excluded from poetry, l^ady \Vm- 
chclsca introduced into her verses novel images taken directly 
from rustic life as she saw it round about her. ITcr Xocturiial 
Reverie has been highly jiraised liy Wordsw'orth, and is a singu- 
larly beautiful description of the sights and sounds that attend a 
summer night in the country : 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinly veil the heavens’ mysterious face, 

When in some river, oveihung with green. 

The waving moon and trcmljling leaver aie seen, 

When freshened glass now^ bears itself upiighl. 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 

Whence spring the woodbine, and the biambic-rose, 

And wheie the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows, 

Whilst HOW' a paler hue the foxglove takes, 

Yet cheijuers still with red the duoky brakes, 

Where scattered glow’-wurms, — but in twilight fine, — 

Shew trivial beauties, watch their hour to shine, 

While Salisbury stands the test of eveiy light, 

In perfect charms and perfect beauty bright ; 

When odours, wrhich declined repelling day, 

Through temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 

When darkened groves their softest shadow s wear, 

And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When through the gloom more venerable show’s 
Some ancient fajsric awful in lepose ; 
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While ^unhurncd hjlls iheii swarthy loohs conceal, 

And s\\ oiling haycocks thicken iiji the vale ; 

\\ hen the loosed horse now, as Ins pasture leads, 

Comes slov. ly glaring thrt)* the adjoining meads, 

Whose stealing pare and lengtheneil shade \\c fear, 

Till lorn-ui) foiagc in his teeth we hoar , 

When nibbling >htLp ^al large puisne their food, 

And unmole'll ed kiiie recliew the cud ; 

When culle\^s cry beneath the village walls, 

And ti» hei stiaggling brood the partiidge calK , 

Then short-hvcil jubilee the cieatuies keep. 

Which but enduies, whilst tyiant Man doth sleep ” 

Lady Winchelsca b temjicr was so foreign to the taste of her 
own age that slic achieved no success among her contemporaries, 
although Swift admired her, and from a line of liers, “ We faint 
beneath the aromatic i»ain,’* Poiie borrowed one uf his most cele- 
brated phrases. Her jioems, not all of ^\huh have seen the light, 
consist of odes and miscellaneous lyrics, besides several dramatic 
pieces, the original MSS are in the possession of the present 
writer 

As the seventeenth century approached its close, the poetry 
of England was invaded more and more completely by a Latmi.'^m 
which repulsed and finally silenced all that was not in sympathy 
with it, and gave an exaggerated importance to all that was. To 
attribute this tendency to the popularity of those translations of 
the Latin poets published by Dryden, or to the precepts of the 
Aristotelian critics of France, is to evade the difficulty. These 
writings were welcomed, and therefore exercised influence, because 
the public ear was ready to receive them. The rules of Rapin 
and Le Bossu did not create a taste — they only justified and 
fortified it. Every section of poetry responded to the change of 
manner. The very study of nature was contracted into channels 
as close as had sufficed to give Horace and Juvenal their satiric 
picturesqueness of detail. The desire of finding such channels is 
perhaps the most definite symptom w^e can point to as leading to 
such a condition of things. The extreme facility of Renaissance 
invention had wearied the mind of Europe, and an appetite for 
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individual inspiration gave way to a passion for legularity and 
intellectual discipline, until only such terrestrial foims of ijoetical 
fancy gave satisfaction as Rome rather than ( irecce or Italy had 
nourished. The taste for poetry, in the alistract, as a species of 
literature, letained its hold on the public even when the art had 
been desjioilcd of all its lyric and idjilic charms, of half its colour 
and its music, and of much of its variety. In order to adapt it 
to these new conditions, there was a cuiious relapse to the most 
primitive instincts of men ; and as though the age of Hesiod had 
returned, readers looked to verse for instruction in tliose common 
things of life that had been resigned U> prose, in the practice of 
medicine, in the cultivation of an orchard, in tlie theories of 
meCaphysics, in the conduct of the politics of Eiiiope. Hryclen 
alone had retained to the last some rcverl)eiations of the great 
romantic music of Elizabeth AVhen he died the Latinists were 
absolutely paramount, and the jioets of the next ejuarter of a 
century knew no Apollo but Hoi ace. 



CHAPTER II 

J)KAMA At ILK Till: Rl'STORA HON 

Tnr: drama took a j^lace in English literature during the -last 
thud of the seventeenth century relatively more i>roimncnt than it 
has ever taken since. Certain section^ of society were j)assionately 
addicted to thcatni:al amusement, and their appetites had been 
whetted I>y eighteen yeais of enforced privation All theatres had 
been closed by ordinance of tlic I.ords and (Commons on the 2d 
September 1642, and m 1647, for fear of a lelajise, this order had 
been stringently repeated. On tlie 21st of May 1656 Davenant 
obtained permission to rig u\i a scmi-pnvate stage in Rutland 
House, but It was nut until August 1660 that Killigrew and he 
secured each a patent to open a [lublic theatre in London. This 
vacuum of eighteen years sufficed to mark a condition which it did 
not cause, namel>, the complete decline and fall qf the exhausted 
Jacobean drama. In 1642 only one dramatist of the old school, 
Shirley, was still alive, and of his i>lays all the most important had 
already been acted It was no serious attack on literature to exclude 
from the boards the plays of such men as Brome and Jasper 
Mayne, The poets of the old school soon grew tired of writing 
for an imaginary stage, and their successors were found unpre- 
judiced when the time came for resuming the real drama. 

In response to the universal demand for theatrical amusements 
at the Restoration, various playwrights instantly came forward But 
these men had seen no stage plays in England for nearly twenty 
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years, and they did not know what to supply. The names of the 
earliest purveyors of Restoration drama are remembered only by 
students, with one exception ; without exception their efforts are 
beneath critical attention. Sir AVilham Davenant alone requires 
notice, not on account of his merit, hut from the fact tliat he was 
first in the field. He had licen a writer of bad dramas more than 
thirty jears before, and his 0/ (1O56), a clumsy piece 
which he called an opera, was the first of a series of pla\'s whu h 
he brouglil out at his own theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Liekls. In 
writing his Restoration comedies he had the wit to steal from the 
French, and his last and best i>lay, 7 V^d the Muster^ per- 

formed just before his death in 166S, is taken almost bodily from 
Scarron. 

tVhilc the new Cavalier society, released fiom the intolerable 
oppression of ruritanism, was looking around it fur a stage on 
wduch It could see its own face grimacing in the concave minor 
of convention, a solitary effort Nvas made to revive the old 
romantic comedy, as Hen Jonson had instituted it. The first 
dramatist of talent after the Restoration was John Whlson (1622 ?- 
1696?). Of this wTiter’s careei very little is known. He wms a 
law'yer of independent means, most of whose life w^as sjjent in 
Ireland. In 1662 he produced, and in the next } ear published, 
a comedy of The Cheats^ which suri)assed in talent anything in 
dramatic form which had been brought forwxard in England for 
tv enty years. It wms in prose, ably but somew^hat pedantically 
w’ritten, with the fantastic humours of a magician detailed m the 
elaborate manner of Ben. Jonson. A passage fiom the third 
act may be quoted as an example of AVilsoii's curious belated 
Euphuism : 

JI/oJ>us. This is that whicli we call our .Majjistiiuin Dimi, 01 Rosycriician 
Pantarva. The fathei of it is the sun, the mother of it the moon, its brothers 
and sisters the rest of the planets ; the wdnd carries it m its belly, and the 
nurse thereof is the earth. 

Jolly^ Pray, sir, proceed ; and disclose this son of gold. 

M>pm. Hermetically, I shall. It is situated in the cenlie of the earth, 
and yet falls neither within centre nor circumference ; small, and yet great ; 
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earthy, an«l }ct watery; any, and yet very fuc; invi'aible, yet easily found; 
soft as down, yet haul al (j\e measure, far off, and yet near at hand. That 
tliat IS infeuoi, is as that which is superior, and that which is superior is as 
that which IS inferior Sejuuue the comhustihle from the incombustible, the 
earth from the tire, llie fluid fn»m the \i'%coiis, the hot from the cold, the moist 
from the di), the haul fiom the soft, the su])tile form the thick — sweetly, and 
with a fjreat deal of judj;;ment, per minima^ in the caverns of the earth —and 
thou shall see it ascend lt> heaven, and ilestend to earth, and leceive the pow'ers 
of superiors and infeuor'.. ( omprtdiend this, and be happy ! Them hast 
disco\cred the balsimof sulphur, the huviiJum fadictilc oi metals, the sanc- 
tiiaiy of nature ; and there is little or nothing between thee and the mountain 
iif diamonds, and all the spirits of a^jtromancy, geomancy, and C(ischinomancy 
are at your command. 

l‘ra\, sn, hnw call you that^ That h>.t again ’ 

Mopits. Cosehinomancy, sn ; that is to say, the most mysterious art of 
sieve and slieers.” 

Wilson )>rocvcdcd to jirovc how ajH a iminl of Ucn Jonson 
he was by bringing out a Roman tragedy, in very stately 
and correct blank verse, modelled on Scjimm . and another 
comedy of character, 71 ie Projectors^ whi( h was performed in 1664. 
AVilson then retired from authorship, only to appear once more 
as a dramatist, with a tragi-comedy m 1690. His w'ork was 
swcjit aside by the theatrical wave from J-rance, although it was 
full of ability, and closer to the best manner of Jonson than that 
of any of Ben's acknowledged “ sons ” of the preceding generation. 
But it possessed neither the sjiarkle nor the hghtness requisite for 
the stage of Charles II, and Wilson failed where more than one 
frothier poet succeeded. 

After this distinct false start, and after several amateur hands 
had tried their prentice skill on the new-found drama, it passed into 
the care of the literary profession. The distinction between 
literature and the manufacture of plays was not yet conceived, 
and the Restoration drama owes its importance to the fact that 
it w^s the serious occupation of men of letters. Except Marvell 
and Oldham, every leading wTiter of the imagination, until the 
close of the century, was in some degree a constructor of plays. 
The faults of the drama of the Restoration are conspicuous, but 
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it was at least professional. Composition for the stage was the 
most lucrative and the most fashionable of all modes of writing, 
and it was not an unimiiortant circumstance that tlie greatest 
man of letters of the ago was also, without exception, its most 
persistent jilaywright. Schools of drama were founded, and 
others took their place. One dramatist onh, Dry den, kept the 
stage all the while, down to 1700. The career of Drydcn as a 
dramatist includes tlic careers of all his stage companions, only 
Farquhar being a little later in his main successes. There were 
several writers wfio excelled Dryden in single departments of 
dramatic talent, but on the whole he is the greatest figure here as 
elsew'here m the literature of the epoch , and it may be well to 
glance at the character of his w'ork, to its close, before examining 
that of any of the subsidiary men \vho wxtc his fellows. 

I )rydcn had no spontaneous attraction to the stage. He set 
to >vork to wTJte plays, after he Avas thirty, because he was poor, 
and because this >vas a ready way to a compelence. He took a 
Spanish plot fiom a French scmice, and he produced, in 1663 
(not printed till 1669), his comedy of IVie Wild Gallant^ a vulgar 
and unfortunate composition. This was followed in 1664 by The 
RivaULadies^ a dull tragi-comedy in blank veise, solely remarkable 
for the preface, in which, among other things, Dryden recommends 
the use of rhyme in heroic plays. Elheredge, as we shall see 
later on, immediately acted on this suggestion, and Dr) den’s 
third and fourth plays, The Indian Queen and The Ifidtan 
Rmferor^ w^ere examples, bolder than Elheredge ’s, of the adoption 
of a new form in English literature — the rhymed serious drama. 
Dryden’s argument in favour of a fashion w^hich he imported 
from France is w’orth noting, lie said that rhyme, as ‘‘that 
which most regulates the fancy, and gives the judgment its busiest 
employment, is like to bring forth the richest and clearest 
thoughts.*’ The English plays written since the reign of Charles 1 . 
had been turbid and irregular ; Dryden thought the buskin of 
dramatic rhyme might give dignity and propriety to the licentious 
step of the tragedian. The experiment was almost universally 
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accepted for fourteen years, until, in 1678, Dryden himself led 
the fashion m a return to blank verse, upon which dramatic 
rhyme suddenly languished, 'fheie can be no doubt that the 
temporary fashion, artificial as it was, had a favourable influence 
upon veisification The two Mexican tragedies in the first of 
which Sir Robert Howard (1026-1698) had a share, were 
eminently successful, and The hniian Emperor^ 111 its stilted kind, 
has a genuine merit. It is true that in such plays as these 
Dryden laid himself open to the taunt of the Duke of lluckingham, 
that he looked at his own fancy for inspiration, while Jonson and 
Fletcher had looked at nature ; but in the best examples there 
W'as introduced into English literature something of the stately 
grace of Corneille. In 1067 Dryden achieved an eminent success 
with The MaiJen Qiteen^ the only i)]ay of his whii'h has been 
revived in recent times. The comic scenes, whu h are as sprightly 
as a galop, were interpreted by a new' actress, an orange-girl 
named Nell (ywyn, who brought dowm the house, and the king's 
Ijox wath it. This earliest period of Dryden’s dramatic acti\ity, 
not all the productions of which can even be named here, closed 
with a loose and dull comedy, called An Ercnini^'s Love, travestied 
from the French in 1668. 

The poet w’as arrested by the com])lete failure of this piece, 
wliich even contemporary critics allow'ed had “ a foolish plot, and 
w'as very profane. Eager to restore his repu.ation, he took great 
pains in writing his next drama, the tragedy of Tyrannic Love. 
This play has the fault of almost all Restoration tragedy, namely, 
that in its scenes “Declamation roais while Passion sleeps”; but 
it IS a particularly careful piece of poetical composition, full of 
those nervous verses and those aftecting apophthegms in w'hich 
Dryden excels. Although it is, pt^rhaps, his best heroic play, it errs 
on the side of rant and bombast to such a degree that the poet felt 
obliged to apologise for this in the prologue, and to pretend that 
“ Poets, like lovers, should be bold and dare. 

Nor spoil their business with an over-care.” 

In the double tragedy of Almanzor and Almahide^ commonly 
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called The Conquest of Graiiada (1672), these tendencies weie 
pushed to a still greater excess, and common sense sank con- 
founded at Dryden’s brazen rant. The linging hy^ierboles m 
which the unconquerable Almanzor \ aunts his own prowess were 
very popular at first, but this absurdity did nc^t csca})e the satire 
of the Duke of Kuckingham, whose Drawcansir is now better 
remembered than his i)rototy]>e. Dryden's huge ]-)lay, with its end- 
less clang of huitling rhymes, has supplied the language \Mth more 
proverbial expressions than any other drama of its author’s. The 
peculiar effect of the diamatic record of stupendous passions 
in regular ringing couplets, the effect which, when heightened 
by the figuie and vok'c of Betteiton, was apt to overwhelm an 
audience with admiration and pity, may be belter understood 
through an example than through pages of de&cnptive criticism. 
The ^enre was bad, and it was to prove etihemeral . but in the 
hands of such a master as Dr\den it was not possible that it 
should pioduce no happy results, if onl> by ac( ident . 

A lmanzo 7 \ Love i*? th.'it mailnes*; which till liners have , 
lUit yet ’tis sw'eet and ])leasing so to ia\o 
’Tis ail enchantment, wlicie tlic reason’s l)oiin«l ; 

Blit Baradiiie is in the enchanted ground , 

A palace, V(»id of envy, caics and siiilV, 

Wheie gentle hours delude su miicli of life 
To take those clianns away, and set me frcL, 

Is but to send me into mistry ; 

And piudeiice, of whose cute so much you boast, 

Restores those pains wliith that sw'eet folly lust 

Lyndai axa. I woiiM not, like philosophei'^, remove, 

But show you a mo? e pleasing sliape of love. 

You a sad, sullen, frowMid love did see ; 
ril show him kind, ami full of gaiety. 

In shoit, Alman/or, it shall be niy caie 
To show you love ; for you but saw despaii 

Almanzor, I, in the shape of love, despaii did see ; 

You, in his shape, would show inconstancy. 

Lyndaraxa, There’s no such thing as conrdancy you call ; 

Faith ties not hearts ; ’tis mdination all, 

Some wit deformed, 01 beauty much decayed, 

First constancy in love a virtue made. 
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From friendship they that landmark did remove, 

And falsely placed it on the bounds of love. 

Let the effects of cliange be only tried ; 

Court me, in jest, and call me Almahide ; 

Rut this lb only counsel I impait, 

For I, iierhaps, should not leceivc your heart, 

AlnmnLO}. I’aii though you are 
As summci mornings, and 3'our e>es more bright 
Than stais that twinkle in a winter’s night ; 

Thougli you have eloquence to warm and move 
Cold age and prating hermits, into love ; 

Though Almahide with scorn rewards my caie, — 

Yet, than to change, 'li-*. nobler to desjiair. 

My love’s my soul ; and that from fate is fiee; 

’Tis that unchanged and deathless ]iart of me 

Lytidaia^a The fate of constancy vour lo\c persue, 

Still to be faithful t<i w'hat’s false to )0U 

Horn and off anp-ily 
Alvianzor. Ve god-., why are not heaits first paired above, 

Rut ''Ome still interfere in others’ love ? 

Ere each fiir each by certain marks arc knrAvn, 

You mould them up in haste, and drrqi them dow'ii , 

And, while vve seek what caielessly you sort, 

You sit in state, and make our pains jour sjiort ” 

The success of The Kehcarsal^ however, whose i)oisoned arro\^s 
found out every enuk in the harness of the heroic plajs, seems to 
have checked for the moment Dryden’s jirndnction of tragedies. 
His next dramas were his now no longer loadable comedies of 
Marrias^ea la Mode (1672), and the still worse Assignation, in 1673. 
It is needless, in this place, to follow him to still lower depths. 

In 1676 he returned to more serious writing, and composed 
an interesting tragedy in rhyme on a living Indian potentate, the 
Sultan Aureng-Zebe, Mr. Saintsbury has noticed that in this 
play there is ‘‘a great tendency towards enjambement ; and as soon 
as this tendency gets the upper hand, a recurrence to blank verse 
is, in English dramatic writing, tolerably certain.** Accordingly 
the poet admits in the prologue that he 


“Grows weary oi his long-loved niistrebs, Rhyme ” ; 
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and in his next play, ^ 1 // for Love^ or the World roe/l Lost (1678), 
he returns to blank verse. This tragedy is not merely an avowed 
imitation of the style of Shakespeare — it is almost an adajilation of 
Antony and Cleopatra, For this reason it may be recommended 
to the student as offering a good ojiportunity fur comparing the 
tiagical manner of the Restoration with that of Elizabeth. This 
may be done with no injustice to l)rydun, since All for Love 
abounds in passages of high poetic beauty. Omitting \aiious 
efforts of minor importance, we reach the latest ])la> of l')ryden s 
central period, the comedy of The Spanish Friar (16S1), an 
amusing story of popular piejudicc. 'J’his merry attack on the 
Papists continued to be overrated for at least a century. It 
can^now scarcely be admitted that it ranks a^ the best of Dryden’s 
comedies. 

Occujiied with other work, and work that he performed better, 
Drydcn did not return to the stage until he was an old man. Yet 
his latest plays are far from being his \vorst There are passages 
in his tragedy of Z>on Sdasiian which are at least as good as any- 
thing of the kind which he ever wrote. In Amphitryon he had to 
compete with rivals no less eminent than Plautus and Moliere, 
yet his version of the ancient stoiy is not immeasuiahly below 
theirs. Cleomenes, the tragedy of the last of the Spaitans, bears 
the mark upon it of an old man’s w’cakness and weariness, yet 
contains some noble passages. It is only m his last play, the 
tragi-comedy of Love Triumphant^ that we are forced to admit 
that the natural force of the playwright is wholly abated. When 
he died, in 1700, Drydcn had just been helping Vanbrugh to 
recast Beaumont and Fletchers Filgtim. The piece was acted 
for his benefit; but before it could be printed he was dead. 
Dryden w^as engaged, wholly or m part, on tw’enty-eight (or pos- 
sibly on thirty) distinct dramatic pieces. 

Nothing but need would have spurred Dryden on to the com- 
position of plays — at all events, to that of comic plays. But he 
had immense literary skill and adroitness, and he concentrated 
these qualities on the production of comedies on the Spanish plan, 
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where very coarse intrigue and boisterous repartee were combined 
with stuff almost too serious for such a setting. Reminiscences of 
Fletcher and Jonson remained with him all through his dramatic 
career , but though he imitated the French tragedians, he seems 
never to have recognised the might of French comedy. }"or 
Molil-re, wlio was nine years his senior, he felt no such veneration 
as he was ready to expiess for Corneille, and he never fell under 
the charm of the new French school. It is Drydens earliest 
competitor, Sir George I^^thcredgc, to whom the praise is due of 
having introduced modern c'omedy into England. This writer, 
to whose originality justice has only lately been done, was an idle 
and dissolute jierson of quality, \\hosc indolence contrasted with 
Dryden’s workmanlike assiduity. He Avas born in 1 634, spent his 
youth in Paris, and seems to have remained there at the Restora- 
tion, since wG hear nothing of him in London until his Comica/ 
was acted in 16O4. Tins tragi-('omedy was the first play 
the serious portion of w^hich was wTitten in rhymed heroics* This 
is interesting; but it is of still greater importance to note that the 
comic scenes were written by a man who had evidently seen and 
understood Molieie's first great comedies. There w*as here no 
busy Spanish intrigue, no extravagant Jonsonian humours ; liut the 
mirror was held up to the real, everyday existenc e of the fop of 
the period. The success of this play was unprecedented ; and four 
years later Etheredge produced a better comedy, S/ee Would tf She 
Could ; m 1676 he followed this by a still greater success, The 
Man tf Mode. Etheredge wTote no more. He entered the diplo- 
matic service, and went to Constantinople and to Stockholm. In 
16S5 be was sent as ambassador to Ratisbon, where he stayed 
till the Revolution turned him out of office. He died about 1691. 

The style of Etheredge, in comparison with the rough quality 
of his predecessors, may be described as having the smoothness 
of silk, the fragility of porcelain. He produces his effects by brief 
and graphic touches; light washes of colour leave the picture 
bright and sunny.* Congreve, Goldsmith, and Sheridan are his 
naturxd descendants, and his happiest scenes are not unworthy to 
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be classed with the best of theirs. He did not attempt to con- 
demn or correct the manners of liis time, and his plays are marred 
by a deplorable laxity of tone, which soon drove them fuMn the 
boards when public decency became reawakened. Hut no one 
has reflected so accurately as he the motley groups of fashionable 
London in the reign of Charles IL, and some of his figures will 
ahvays live in literature. His ^[an of m particular, with all 
its faults, is one of the leading English comedies. Its I)oiimant 
is the very t}pc of the impudent lady-killer; and its Sir Fophng 
Flutter the conscientious beau m his meridian : 

Voting Bdlair See ! Sir Fopling is ilancin.^ ’ 

Sir Prithee, Donniant, why liast thou not a glass hung up here ? 

A r«om is the dullest thing without one. 

Bdlaii. Here is company to entertain you. 

Sir Fof^!i7\^. liul I mean in case of being alone In a glass a man may 
entertain himself, 

Donmanf. The shadow of himself indeed. 

Sir Coirect the erroisof his molinn and his dress 

Mt'dUy. I find, Sir Fopling, m }oui solitude you roniLinbcr the saying of 
the wise man, and stiul) yourself ' ’ 

Str Fophng ’Tis the best diveraion in oiu retirement Donniant, thou 
art a pretty fellow', and W'eaiest ihy clothes w'ell, but I never saw’ thee have a 
handsome cravat Were they made up like mine, they’d give another air to 
thy face. Pnlhee let me send my man to dress thee one day. li> heavens, 
an Englishman cannot tie a ribband. 

Dorimmit. They arc somewhat clumsy- fisted. 

Sir Foflin^. I have brought ovci the pietticst follow’ that ever spread a 
toilet ; he served me some time under Merille, ihe gicatest in the world 
for a valet de chamhre, 

Dorimant What, he who formeily belonged to the Duke of Candolle? 

Sir Foplmg The very same— and got him his iinmoital reputation. 

Dorimant, You've a very fine brandenburgh on, Sir Fopling ! 

Sir Fopling, It serves to W’rap me up after the fatigue of a ball. 

Medley, I see you often in it, with your periwig tied up. 

Sir Fopling. We should not alw’ays be in a set diess ; ’tis more e7% cavalur 
to appear now and then in a de^habtllc,*^ 

In Etheredge the curtain rise.s for the first time on the frivo- 
lous world of the eighteenth century — Strephon bending on one 
knee to Cloe, who fans the pink blush on her painted cheek, 
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while Momus peeps, with a grimace, through the curtains behind 
them. 

The next dramatist wlio came to the front was Thomas Shad- 
well (1640-1692), the son of a royalist gentleman of Norfolk. He, 
like Ethen;dge, returned to London from wandering on the 
Continent, hut he had not profited as Ethercdge had by his 
French exi)crience. To his first play, the comedy of The Snllcri 
Lovers (1668), Shadwell prefixed an essay m \\hich he announced 
his jiassionate admiration for V>cn Jonson, and his intention to 
imitate him, ‘‘who never wrote comedy without seven or eight 
considerable Humours.” He himself introduces a moiose 
melancholy man, an airy young gentleman, a foolish positi\e 
knight, a conceited poet, a familiar loMiig coxcomb, and- an 
impudent (‘owxirdly hector, w^hile the other j-iersonagcs are merely 
used to connect the “humours ” of these six odd cieatures. The 
play, nc'twithstandmg, has merit, and enjoyed considerable 
success Shadw'ell was encouraged to cultivate the stage, and he 
produced seventeen long plays, the latest, The Vohoitcers^ being 
posthumous. Shadwell w^ould have passed without much notice 
among the second-rate wTiters of his time, if he had not drawm 
dowm upon himself the anger of Dryden. As it is, he lives for all 
time as a black and ridiculous object seen in relief against the 
blaze of DrydeiVs wit. The great poet and he had been friends, 
and had satirised Elkanah Settle in concert in 1674. But Shad- 
well had become a Whig, and had taunted Dryden m a very 
coarse and malignant lampoon. Dryden retorted, in 1682, with 
his immortal satire MacFieckftoe, A poetaster named Flecknoe, 
who had been the butt of all the wdts, had lately died, and Dryden 
represents him as pondering upon his deathbed over the question 
who should succeed him on the throne of Nonsense. Flecknoe cries 

at last . II Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 

Shadwell alone of all iny sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity , 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 
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Dull was hardly the true epithet for Shadwcll ; but he was cer- 
tainly heavy. He laboured at composition, and produced’ 
Virtnoso, it is said, after a prolonged agony of five years. Shad- 
ivell's ambition to be ever representing “some natural humour 
not represented before,^' his coarseness, his total want of distinc- 
tion and elevation, have justly deprived him of a high place m 
literature. Hut, in spite of Dryden, he was no fool ; his comedy 
of Ep$ 07 n Wells (1676), to name no other, may still be lead with 
pleasure and amusement; and his woiks are particularly full of 
matter attracts e to anti(iuanes. lliere is a rough comicality 
about such a .scene as the following, between a county justice in 
London and an impudent town lady of fortune . 

“ ClotfJ'aU, Come, madam, plain dealing is a jc\V( J. Hut can you j»rcfcr an 
idle hcandalous London life before a pretty innoctnl housewifely life in llie 
country, to look lo your family, and vi&it youi n'-igbbuuis. 

Lucia^ To see my ducks and geese fed, and cram my own chickens 

Clodpatc Ay. 

Lucia, To have my closet stink like a pothccar>’s shop with tlriigs and 
medicines, to administei to my sick neighbours , and spoil the next ipuck's 
practice with the recipe book that belongs lo the family. 

Clodpjte, Very well. 

J.ucia, And then lo have one approved green salve, and dre-.s sore legs 
w'lth it ; and all this to deserve the name of as gotMl a neighbourly body as ever 
came into Sussex 

Clodpate. Very good 

lAicia, Nevei to hear a fiddle, but such as sounds w'oise than the longs 
and key, ora gridiron; never to reail belter pOL try than John Hopkins’, or 
Robert Wisdom’s vile metre ; nor hear better singing than a company of 
peasants praising God with doleful unluncablc hoaise voices, that are only fit 
to be heard under the gallows. 

Clodpate, However you make bold with the country, be not pioiane. Is 
not this better than anything in that stinking town? 

Lucta. Stinking town ! I had rather be Countess of Pudilledock, than 
Queen of Sussex. 

Clodpate, Oh foh — but ah, the excellent fresh air upon the Powms. 

Lucia, So there’s fresh air in a wilderness, if one could be content with 
bears and wolves for her companions. But, .*^ir, m shoit, I am resolved to 
live at London, and at, or very near the coiut too. 

Clodpate, S’death, the Court ? 1 shall not only be cuckolded, but lose ail 

nx £ 
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m} true country interest ; Madam, I beg yuur paidon, I shall tal.c my leave; 
I am'not cut out fui a Londoner, or a couitiei ; fate you well, good Madam, 
though I like }uui peiaon ],)rett> well, I like not your cundiiiuns, I’d not niairy 
a London cheuibin.” 

At the Rt.‘\ulution, I)i}dcn would not take the oaths, 

and was tlic efurc dci^rjved of the otTice of poet laureate, he had 
the signal annoyance of seeing the laurel jdaced on tlie bro^NTS of 
Shadwell. Over this ai)pomtinent it has been customary to make 
merry, but it ^\ould be difficult to lunnt to a Whig of greater 
a.bihty to whom it might more fitly have been accorded. Shad- 
well was extremely stout, and gloried in his supposed resemblance 
m this matter to Hen Jonson. Dryden would nut let the poor 
man enjoy even this small satisfaction. lie assured Shadwell 
that though he \\as big in body, that did not prevent him from 
carrying but a kilderkin of wit in his tun of flesh. 

Sir Charles Sedley (1639-1722) is introduced into Dryden^s 
JSssav of Dramatic Poesy^ under the title of Lisidems, as one 
who encouraged and defended the imuation of French comedy 
in English. Sedley was one of those men w'ho attract the notice 
of their contemporaries by their ])ersonal magnetism, and w’ho 
leave reputations greater than their wTilings justify. He was 
famous for his urbanity, his “ prevailing gentle artf and not less 
for his wit and judgment. He is remembered in history by his 
excuse for his conduct at the Revolution, ‘^thpt as James II. had 
made his daughter a countess, he could do no less than endeavour 
to make the king’s daughter a queen.” He long outlived all these 
scandals and turmoils, and died the latest of the early w’its of the 
Restoration. His first comedy, the Mulberjy Garden (1668), has 
something of the lightness of Etheredge, and his Bellamira 
reflects the savage wut of Wycherley. But Sedley, who produced 
six plays in all, is no original figure in our drama. 

We have now closed the list of the first generation of those 
who accompanied Dryden in the foundation of a classic or regular 
drama in England. The second, or central group in the drama 
of the Restoration contains three leading names, namely, those of 
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Wycherley, Otway, and Lee, with the subsidiaiy fi;4ures of Mrs. 
Behn, Settle, Crown, and Buckinj^haTn. "J'hese are the dramatists 
who made their aiipcarance, almost simultaneously, eaily in the 
seventies, and wc proceed to consider them, as before, m chrono- 
logical order. Mrs. Ayfara or Aphra Behn (1640-1689), whose 
maiden name was Johnson, took to the trade of liteiatuic at the 
age of Unity, after a }OUth of singular adventure spent in Cuyana 
and in Holland She made her debut with a tiagi-comedv, 771 ^ 
Forc'd JIa?'n\i;c, in 1671, and wrote or il. vised no less than 
nineteen plays in all. This was only a small jiortion of her 
literary work, and in professional energy she exceeded all her 
male contemporaries, exce^it Dr\dcn. She wTote too hist to ivrite 
\vell, and she pandered to the bad taste and bad morals of her 
age by seasoning her dialogue with such indelicacies as that age 
rccjuired. “The stage how loosely doth Astrcea tread, as J*ope 
remarked, Astrnea being the i)seiidonym she adopted. Mrs. Belm's 
most successful play was her comedy, or brace of comedies, 17 ic 
Rover (1677, 1681) Her efforts m seiious drama were wretched, 
but, her lamentalile coarseness set aside, she had a certain 
gift in broad comedy. She is notable as the first English- 
W'oman who lived by her pen. During lier lifetime INIrs. Behn 
had no female competitor, but during the last deende of the 
century many Avomen came foiward as pla}wnghts. Of these 
the most successful was Mary Pix, to w^hom ten published plays 
are attributed. 

Long after the death of William Wjeherley (1640-1715) it was 
reported that he had been wont to say that each of his jilays was 
written much earlier than it was acted or printed. In fact he 
represented himself as w'riting his Love in a Wood in 1659, 
although It w^as not produced until 1672, and his other pieces in 
the same relative order. If this could be substantiated, it would 
give to Wycherley, as the inventor of modern English comedy, the 
precedence over Etheredge. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that this fact supplies us with the origin of the rumour. Either 
Wycherley in his old age, or his admirers after his death, were 
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anxious to claim for him an honour which the dates of his pieces 
belied. He imitates the Misanthrope of Moliere, moreover, in 
one of these plays, which, if the fabulous date could be accepted, 
must have been written before that comedy appeared. Wycherley, 
who was a Catholic, was brought up m the west of France, and 
imbibed a fort of military French manner, a swaggering gaiety, 
that he presei^^ed through life. He was sent to Oxford for a little 
while, and then passed into the court of Charles II , and into a 
regiment of guards. "While he was sunning himself in the royal 
favour, he brought out at the King s Theatre two indifferent 
comedies, and then two others, the Country Wife (1675) and the 
Plain Dealer (1677), which have held their place as standard pieces 
in the drama which is read but not acted. The fine gentlemen 
and ladies who meet to pull their neighbours to jiieces in Olivia's 
drawing-room in the latter play express their observations with 
amazing impudence and wit : 

N(n*eL As I was saying, madam, I have been treated to-<lay with all the 
ceremony and kindness imaginable at my lady x\utumifs. Rut the naiibeoub 
old woman at the upper end of her table 

Olivia. Revivcb the old Grecian custom, of serving in a death’s head with 
their banquets, 

NovcL Ha ! ha ’ fine, just, f faith, nay, and new. ’Tis like eating with 
the ghost in the JAberhne she would frighten a man from her dinner with her 
hollow invitation, and spoil one's stomach 

Olivia. To meat or women I detest her hollow cherry cheeks : she looks 
like an old coach new painted ; affecting an unseemly smugness, whilst she is 
ready to drop in pieces. 

EUza, You hate detraction, I see, cousin. 

. [Apai^tfo Olivia, 

IVbvel. But the silly old fury, whilst she affects to look like a woman of this 
age, talks 

Olivia. Like one of the last ; and as passionately as an old courtier who 
has outlived his office. 

Novel. Yes, madam ; but pray let me give you her character. Then she 
never counts her age by the years, but 0 

Olivia. By the masques she has lived to see. 

NffveL Nay then, madam, then I see you think a little harmless railing 
too great a pleasure for any but yourself ; and therefore I’ve done. 

Olivia^ Nay, faith/ you sliall tell me who you had there at dinner. 
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KcvcL If you vioulil hear me, madam. 

Ohvia. Mo«,t patiently , speak, sn 

KoveL Then, we had lier daitghlci 

Ohvia, Ay, her daughtei ; the very’ disgrace to good clothes, which she 
always wears hut to heighten her defoimity, not mend it for she is still most 
splendidly, gallantly ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daiibery m a rich 
frame 

Novel, So I liiit have you done with her, madam ? and can you spare her 
to me a little now' '> 

Olivia. Ay, ay, sir 

Novel, Then, she is like 

Olivia — She is, you'd say, like a city bride ; the greater fortune, but not 
the greater beauty, foi her diess. 

Novel, Well . yet have you done, madam "> Then she 

Ol$via, Then she bestows as unfortunately on her face all the graces in 
fashion, as the languishing eye, the hanging or pouting lip. But as the fool 
is never more provoking than when he aims at w'lU the ill-favoured of our sex 
are never more nauseous than when they would be beauties, adding to their 
natural deformity the aitificial ugliness of affectation 

Eliza, So, cousin, I find one may have a collection of all one’s acquaint- 
ance's pictures as well at your house as at Mr. Lely’s. Only the difference is, 
there we find ’em much handsomer than they aie, and like ; here much uglier, 
and like: and you are the first of the profession of picture-drawing I ever 
knew without flattery. ” 

The indelicacy of Wycherley’s two brilliant comedies has ex- 
cluded them from the boards for nearly two centuries, except in 
an extremely modified form. But they contain very vigorous 
writing, much genuine wit, and sound satire of the fools and 
rogues w^hoin the author saw about him. E\elyn promised him 
immortality in a w^ell-turned triplet : 

“ As long as men are false, and women vain, 

While gold continues to be virtue’s banc. 

In pointed satire Wycherley shall reign.” 

His ^ style is virile and his w'it pungent, but Wycherley has a 
rough hand in comparison with the velvet touch of Congreve, and 
a painful cynicism in comparison with Farquhar’s good -nature. 
His gallant adventures, his quarrel with the king, his correspond- 
ence in old age with the boyish Pope, and his selfish marriage 
eleven days before his death, have supplied plenty of material for 
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the collectors of anecdotes. The Squire, Jerry Blackacre, in the 
Plani r>calc 7 \ is the nnccstor of Tony T.umiikin, and Mr. Pinch- 
wife, in his otlier comedy, has had many diverting successors, 
Wycherley was not a poet ; as T.ord Lansdownc indulgently put it, 
“he js no master of numbers, but a diamond is not less a 
diamond for not being iiolished.” The modern reader will lie 
a]»t to think him clouded as well as remgh. 

The depressing effect of the intellectual atmosphere of the 
Restoration is ob\ious in the cases of poets whose natural gifts 
were of a serious and sentimental class. I'here can be no doubt 
diat both Otway and J.oe were intended by nature to be tragic 
writers of a much higher order than contemporaty habits of mind 
and taste permitted them to become. As it is, we owe to one of 
these men the two best seriems plays written in English between 
the time of Ford and that of Shelley, 'rhomas Otway (1^151- 
1685) was the only son of a Sussex clergyman. He was educated, 
in the company of men above his own .station in life, at Chri.st 
Church College, Oxtbrd In the long vacation of 1671 lie came 
up to town, and made a very unsuccessful ai)pearance for a single 
night on the boards of the Duke’s Theatre, in one of Mrs. Behn’s 
pieces. He went back to college, but could not forget the stage, 
and in 1675 contrived to get an heroic tragedy of Aldbiatks 
accepted by Betterton. To act in this i)lay, Mrs. Bariy, who had 
made a unsuccessful debut in 1674, was re-en;,aged, and the part 
of Druxilla in it (jpened the celebrated series of her successes as a 
tragic actress. Alcihiades was a poor play, but it w^as follow^ed m 
1676 by Don Carlos^ one of the best of the declamatory tragedies 
in rhyme. In this, as in all Otway s plays, the Bettertons and 
their troupe took the principal parts. The poet fell violently and 
hopelessly in love with Mrs. Barry, and in 1677 he enlisted in 
order to sever his acquaintance with her ; but after a campaign 
in Flanders, he returned to the Duke's Theatre, and to his in- 
fatuation, This first portion of Otway^s career closes with the 
performance of certain comedies which are below the level even 
of the age. 
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In 1680, the decline and death of his rival, the Earl of 
Rochester, having, it is helicved, given a fresh zest to his life, 
Otway Ix^gan to wiitc with groat vigour. His Orphan marks 
the return to blank verse, and it is, moreover, tlie fir^t domestic 
tragedy — that is to say, the first in whuh rriyal jx'rsonages do not 
hold the leading jiarts — which had been pioduced since the da}S 
of Elizabeth It contains the cxtremel} painful story of the result 
of the love of the same pure and beautiful girl b)' two bi others, 
and its legitimately tragical interest is carried so fai into the 
province of anguish that it has ceased to be presentable to a 
public audience. In this ]>lay we find what had seemed a lost 
quality in English drama since tlie Ctimmonweallh — tenderness. 
Over the character of Monimia, the Orphan, probably more tears 
ha\e been shed than over that of any other stage heroine. Passing 
by the experiment in w’hu h Otway endea\ourcd to tiansfer the 
passion of Romeo and of Juliet to a Latin sc'eiie, w'c come to his 
second great ])lay, the best tragedy of the Rtstoration, the 
Venue PreserveJ oi 1082. Heie, with a toiK h still more mascu- 
line and direct than in Ihc Orphan^ Otw^ay cmj)lo>s genuine 
human passion in the room of the bombastic dec lamation of the 
tragedies of his contemporaries, and achieves a succcs'^ w^hic h has 
never been questioned. I'lie tragedy w'ovcn around the sullen 
wrath of Jaffier and the reasonalile swvetncss of lielvidera ranks 
only just below’ the masterpieces of Shakespeare ; 

Is this the Roman \irtuc? this the hlunU 
That boasts Its purity with Cato s dauijhter ? 

Would she have e’ei betrayed her Rrutus? 

Belvidera. No ' 

For Brutus tiustcd her : w’er't thou so kind, 

What would n«)t Belvidera suflei for thee : 

Jaffier. I shall undo myself, and tell thee all. 

Belvidera, Look not upon me, as I am a woman, 

But as a bone, Ihy wdfe, thy friend ; who long 
Has had admission to thy heart, and there 
Studied the virtues of thy gallant nature ; 

Thy constancy, thy courage, and thy truth, 

Have been my daily lesson : I have leaint them, 
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Ain bold as thou, c«'in siifter oi desju^e 
I'he \vc»rst of fatcb foi ihcc ; and with thee share them 
Jdjffit'f Oh Tliou di\inest T\>wcr ! look down and hear 
My j)ra}t.rs ! instruct me t«» lewaid this viitiic* ' 

Yet think a little, e'er lluni temjit me further ■ 

Think Tve a tale to tell, will shake thy nature, 

Melt all this boasted constancy thou talk’s! c»f 
Into Mle tears and despicable sorrows 
Then if thou should’st bctiay me ’ 

Bchidtia. Shall I swear? 

JaU'u) No do nf)l sw'car ; I would not violate 
Thy tender njtiiie with so rude a bond : 

Hut as thun hoji’st to see me live my days, 

And love thee lonp, lock this W'ithin thy breast ; 

I've bound myself by all the stiietest sacraments, ^ 

Divine anfl human— — 

AV/r’.t^vj Speak » 

Jcijfc*. To kill thy fathei — 

Bt,lvuLra My father ’ 

JaifiC' , Nay, the thioats of the whole Senate 

Shall bleed, my Relvidcia: he amonj;st us 
That spares hi*, father, brother, or his fnend, 

So damned : how rich and beauteous w'lll the face 
Of rum locik, w^hen these wude streets inn blood ; 

I and the glorious partners of my fortune 
Shouting, and striding o’er the prostrate dead ; 

Still to new w’aste ; whilst thou, far ofl' in safety 
Smiling, shalt see the w'onders of our daring ; 

And when night comes, with jiraise and love receive Ine ’’ 

The author of this play, m fact, seems a sort of prose Shakespeare, 
a Shakespeare with the romantic charm precipitated. The verse, 
indeed, is strong and good, but the spirit of the drama is domestic 
and mundane; there are no flights into the spiritual heavens. 
The imagination of the dramati.st is lucid, rapid, and direct ; there 
is the utmost clearness of statement and reflection ; but, although 
this masterpiece of genius is not obscured, it is certainly toned 
dowm by a universal tinge or haze of the commonplace. Otway 
wrote one more play — a comedy. But he w^as broken in spirits 
and resolve, and fell, at the accession of James II., into complete 
destitution. He spent his last days in a spunging -house on 
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Tower Hill ; venturing out at the point of starvation, he was 
gi\cn some money by a gentleman of whom he begged, and then 
died at a baker’s shop, being too weak to swallow the first mouthful 
of bread. He was just thirty-four years of age. 

The career of Nathaniel Lee (1655-1692) was as wretched as 
that of Otway, which in more than one respect it closely resembled. 
Lee also was a clergyman s son ; he was educated at 'J'rinity 
College, Cambridge, but he came up to London to try to be 
an actor before he w^as tw^enty Like Otw\ay, he utterly failed on 
the boards. His first play, A'ero, came out at the King s 'rheatre, 
for which Lce^s early dramas were all written, at the same tunc 
as Otway’s first venture at the Duke’s. I'he impassioned, or 
rather stilted, fervour of his verse ga\e satisfaction, and in the 
next year, 1676, the young poet, not yet of age, produced a 
Glortaua and a Sophonisba^ both m heroics. These three Roman 
pl^ys, all in rhyme, possess a certain bombastic merit as poetiy, 
but can only have been saved from failure upon the boards by the 
admirable acting of Hart and Mohun, blank \erse having once 
more passed into fashion, Lee came forward with a Kival Qiiccns 
(1677) and a MithrUates (1678), which showed a considerable 
advance in dramatic skill, and that peculiar intensity and excite- 
ment in expression w^hich was the charm and the danger of Lee’s 
curious style. The former of these tragedies enjoyed a prodigious 
success. Here is a fragment of a speech in Mithridaks 

“ Aw'ay, then ! part, for e\ci part, Semandia ' 

Let me alone sustain those lavenous fates 
AVliich, like two famished tigers, arc gone out, 

And leave us in the wind. Death, come upon me ! 

Night, and the l^loodiest ticed of darkness, end me ! 

But oh ! for thee, for thee, — if thou must die, 

I beg of heaven this last, this only favour, 

To give thy life a painless dissolution. 

Oh ! may those ravished beauties fall to eaith 
Gently, as w’ithered roses leave then stalks ! 

May Death be mild to thee, as I/Ove was cruel ! ” 

Tbi3 remains within the limits laid down for dramatic poetry. 
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But Lee^s brain was not long under his control, and his fine 
frenzies overpowered him. In spite of his undoubted ability and 
his increasing experience, he did not contrive to write one really 
good play, except, jierhaps, Lucius Junius Brutus (i68i). After 
producing eleven tragedies, two of them in conjunction with 
Dr}’dcn, Lee, whose intellect had several times threatened to give 
way, became a raving maniac, and had to be shut up in Bedlam 
in 1684, After several years’ confinement he seemed to lie cured, 
and being set free, produced m 16S9 his only attempt at a 
comedy — The Princess of Cles'c. His last tragedy, The Massacre 
of Paris (1690), outdid all its jnedecessors m shrill rant of blank 
and rhymed verse, and Lee present!} went mad once more. He 
escaped from his keepers out into the streets one night, ancf per- 
ished m some miserable way, at the age of thirty-seven. Lee came 
very near being a master of sounding blank veiso. He was solitary 
among the dramatists of the age in taking Milton for his model, 
and even when he is most turgid and most unnatural, there is 
often a Miltonic swell in his verse which prcsei^'es it from com- 
plete absurdity. He has often been compared to the early 
Elizabethans, and he may be called a vulgar Marlowe. His heroic 
language is often spoiled in its most gorgeous passages by an 
incidental meanness of expression, as in the famous line where 
Brutus says to his son — 

“ ril */i’'\viili Teianiinta for thy he. rt ” 

Lee marks a certain crisis in tragedy. He shrieked so loud 
that succeeding playwrights gave iij) the idea of out-screaming so 
bombastic a writer, and the tendency of tragedy in future was to 
become sentimental and reflective. 

John Crowm (1640 ?-i 705 ?), a writer of mean talent but 
extraordinary persistence, was a rival of Lee in tragedy and of 
Dryden in comedy. He was the son of an independent minister 
in Nova Scotia, and was called, from his prim appearance, “ Starch 
Johnny Crown.” We know very little of his life, although, from 
the appearance of his Juliana in 1671 to that of his Caligula in 
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1698, he was constantly before the public as a j^rofcssional writer. 
Of the eighteen plays which he printed, the best, beyond question, 
IS the comedy of S/r Courtly Nur (1685), adapted at the com- 
mand of Chailes II. from two old Spanish plays. Crown was 
slow’ in composition, and, to the authors extreme disappointment, 
the comedy was only finished in time to be the first new’ piece 
acted before James II. In this play, whu h enjoyed a prolonged 
success, the humours of the towm w'cre amusingly satirised ; but 
Crown as a rule is a dull wTiter, artifuially stined now and then 
for a moment into a coarse kind of stage animation. A still more 
grotescjiie figure is the Doeg of the second Absalom and A eJutoJ^hd, 
Elkajiah Settle (1648-1724). This absurd creature lives embalmed 
in the anger of Drydcn, but he had a moment of not illegitimate 
success. He w’as a young Oxford man, who started as a Whig 
w’lth a measuie of public encouragement. After a somewhat 
promising tragedy of Cambyses in 1670 (punted 1672), he startled 
I )ryden and his compeers out of their dccoiiim by producing in 
1673 a tremendous heroic play of The Jlmpress of Morocco^ on a 
story which somewhat recalls that of IfamUl. This play w’as 
smoothly rhymed, and not constructed without ingenuity. In 
rant it outraved wdiat Lee himself was to achieve For a moment 
Settle W’as at the top of the fashion, but he had neither talent nor 
principle, and he soon sank into contempt. Of Settle's fifteen 
plays, the latest w’as brought out m 1710. Drydcn said of him : 

‘*The height of his ambition is, wc know, 

IjiU to be master of a puppet-show 

Settle fell low’er even than this, for he became a mechanic at a 
puppet-show, and his last public appearances were iiivide w’ithin a 
green dragon of his owm invention. The first edition of The 
Empress of Morocco is much sought after on account of the 
sculptures or engravings of scenes in the theatie ; it w’as the earliest 
illustrated drama in the English language. 

The brief success of the heroic plays w’as proved and summed 
up by the popularity of the satire upon them, the brilliant 
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Rehearsal^ brought out anonymously in 1672. The principal 
author of this delightful composite parody was (Icoige Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham (1627-1688), of whom it was said 
that “ he mhented from his father the greatest title, and from his 
mother the greatest estate of any subject in England,” Dryden, 
whom he attacked, painted a severe but just and witty portrait of 
him in his Zimri, who 

“in the course of one revoKing moon, 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and ljuifoon ” 

The laugh was turned, but not until it had echoed through 
London at Dryden's expense. The Rehearsal was Ixigun in 
ridicule of Sir Robert Howard; a ceitain number of touches vrere 
added from a foolish playwright of the name of Stapylton ) but 
It was the series of Dryden's heroic jilays in rhyme which were 
mainly attacked. The hero, Bayes, was a study of Davenant in 
the first place, liut when that poet died the Duke easily altered 
the portrait to resemble Dryden. It would seem that he worked 
at the satire, adding ludicrous touches, for eight or ten years. 
Two critical friends meet Bayes, and ask him to explain the plot 
of his last play ; he declines to satisfy them, but recommends them 
to come and see his new play in rehearsal. They do this, and 
find it to consist of an olio of all the most ridiculous points 
which had ornamented all the heroic plays of the last ten years. 
In the following extract, from the third act, Sir William Davenant 
is mainly burlesqued : 

“ Enter Partheno/e, 

Smith, Sure, Mr. Bayes, we have lost some jest hqrc, that they laugh at 
us so. 

Bayes, Why did you not observe? He first resolves to go out of town, 
and then, as he is pulling on his boots, falls in love. H.a, ha, ha. 

Smith, O, I did not observe : that, indeed, is a very good jest 

Bayes, Here, now, you shall see a combat betwixt love and honour. An 
ancient author has made a whole play on't ; but I have despatch'd it all in 
this scene. 

Vetlseius, How has my passion made me Cupid^s scoff I 
This ba^ty boot Is on, the other off, 
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And sullen lies, willi amorous design 

To quit luud fame, and make that Beauty mine. 

My legs, the emblem of iny various lliDughl, 

Show to what sad distraction 1 am hi ought. 

Sometimes, with stubborn honour, like this bool 
My mind is guarded, and resoh'd to do’t : 

Sometimes, again, that very mind, by Jove 
Disarmed, like this other leg does prove 

Jokmon, M’hat pains Mi Bayes takes to act this speech himself ' 

Smith, Ay, the fool, I see, is mightil} transported with it 
Vohim^. Shall I to honour or to love give way > 

Go on, cries honour ; tender love says, nay 
Honour, aloiul, commands, I’luck DjIIi bouts on ; 

But softer love doc'* whisper, Tut on none 
• What shall I do? what conduct shall I fiiul 
To lead me ihiough this twilight of my mind 
For as bright day with black approach of night 
Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light ; 

So docs my honour and my lo\e together 
Puzzle me so, I can lesolvc for neither. 

^ -anth one hoot on, attii the other off " 

The parody is sometimes so dose that the reader hardly knows 
It from the original; and to read the sparkling pages of The 
Rehearsal is to study the most seardiing criticism extant on the 
rhymed tragedies. It is indeed not a little unfortunate for those 
plays that the parody was a work of real genius, and has practically 
outlived all Uie pieces w’hich it wa& intended to satirise. It was the 
parent of the various burlesque dramas of the eighteenth century, 
including the wittiest of them all, The Critic, It is, of course, 
entirely incorrect to say that The Rehearsal destroyed or checked 
the vogue of the heroic plays. Its success was really a symptom 
of their excessive popularity. I’en years later the Duke put his 
name to the adaptation of a play of Beaumont and Fletcher, but 
took no further part in dramatic writing. It should be added 
that Butler is believed to have had a hand in composing The 
Rehearsal. 

The interval of twenty years between the appearance of the 
lai^e group of dramatists just described and that of the Orange 
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school was marked by the arrival of only one new talent of im- 
portance — that of Thomas Southerne (1659-1746), a native of 
Dublin. He took his first play, the tragedy of T/fe Loyal Brother 
(1682), to Drvdcn, and asked him to write a prologue to it. For 
this service the fee had hitherto l^een five guineas, but Dryden 
sc’zed this opportunity of beginning to charge ten guineas : “Not 
out of disrespect to you, young man, but the jilayers have had my 
goods too cheaji.” Southerne was a very smart man of business, 
and he was the lirst dramatist in England who contrived to make 
a fortune out of play-wnting. He bee ame justly distinguished as a 
tragic i)oet He rebelled against the rant and fustian of the heroic 
playwrights, and modelled hunself upon Otway, whose tenderness 
IS successfully reflected in his scenes, though with some exaggera- 
tion. His blank veise luns easily, and owes something to a 
respectful study of Shakespeare ; but we lecognise that it is in the 
process of fossilising into the dead dramatic ver^je of the succeed- 
ing century. Southerners best plays were jiroduced when the 
Oiange dramatists had completely come to the front, and he ^ 
answers as a tragic writer to Congreve as a comic one, but with 
less talent. The Fatal Marriage (1694) and Oroonoho (1696) aie 
sentimental tragedies, based on the method of Otw^ay’s Orphan^ 
and cunningly devised to wTing tears from distressed and sympa- 
thetic audiences. "I'he last scene of Oroonoho^ a long-drawn agony 
in melting verses, is a typical sjiecimen of Southerners powders, 
which w'ere indubitable, though not of the highest order. Here is 
a fragment of it : 

“ Oioonoko, It IS not alw'ays granted to the great 
To be most happy : if the angry Towers 
Repent their favours, let them take them back : 

The hopes of Emjnrc, which they gave my youth, 

Ry making me a Prince, I here resign. 

Let ’em quench in me all those glorious fires, 

Which kindled at their beams ; that lust of fame, 

That fervour of ambition, restless still, 

And burning with the sacred thirst of sw^ay, 

Which they inspir'd, to qualify my fate, 

And make me fit to govern under them, 
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Let them cvtinguish, I submit mjstlf 
To llicir high pleasure, ami devoted bow 
Yet lower, to continue still a slave; 

Ifopelesi, of Jibeity * and if I could 
L]\e after it, would give uj) honour too. 

To satisfy their vengeance, to avert 
'I his only curse, the curse (^f losing thee. 

Imouhla If hca\en could be appeas’d, these ciucl men 
Ale nut tn be entieated, or behe\M : 

O * think on that, and be no more deccivM 
Oroo7ioko What can we do? 

ImoitiSa. Can 1 do anything? 

Oroonoko. IJut we weie bum to suflei 
Inioiutla Suffer both, 

V Loth die, and so picvent them, 

Oroonoko By thy death ! 

O ! let me hunt my travel’d thoughts again ; 

Range the wide w'astc of desolate dtspair ; 

Start any hope. Alas I I lose myself, 

Tis pathless, dark, and baircn all to me 
Thou art my only guide, my light of life 
And thou are leaving me ; semi out ihy beams 
Upon the wing ; let them fly all around, 

Discovci every w^ay : Is there a dawn, 

A glimmering of comfort ? the great God, 

That rises on the world, must slime on us.” 

His comedies are very weak, and stained beyond the custom 
of the age with cynical indecency. Southerne lived on until long 
after all the other seventeenth-century dramatists were dead, and 
survived to receive the homage of Gray. 

The name of the Orange dramatists has been given to the group 
of playwrights who made their appearance at the very close of the 
century, and who were divided by more than thirty years from the 
Restoration. Considerable confusion lias been caused by neglect- 
ing dates in this matter, by not observing that a chasm lies be- 
tween the contemporaries of Drydon s youth and those friends of 
his old age. The Orange dramatists of most importance are Con- 
greve^ Cibber, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar — all m the main purely 
comic writers. It may generally be said, that although no im- 
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provement of manners or morals was at first observable in these 
dramatists, their language was much more polished than that of 
their predcces‘!;ors. They exchanged mere coarseness of boister- 
ous intrigue for wit and the development of an intricate plot, and 
they resjionded to the appeal which had been made by Etheredge, 
but apparently made in vain, a quarter of a century earlier, for 
lighter and more brilliant dialogue. 

William Congre\c (1670-1729) is the most shining figure in 
literature whicli the drama of the last half of the seventeenth 
century presents to us. Voltaire said of him that “he raised the 
glory of comedy to a greater height than any English writer before 
or since,” and within certain obvious limitations this is still true. 
There have been comedies better than his, and those of the’class 
in which alone he attempted to excel — that is to say, the non- 
poetic comedy which holds the mirror up to contemporary 
manners. But there is no body of comedy left to us by any 
English writer so brilliantly supported, so siiaiklmg, so distin- 
guished. Some injustice has been done to the memory of Con- 
greve by a passage in llie English Humourisis^ where Thackeray, 
in one of his most imaginative moods, dismisses the great Mr. 
Congreve as one whose laughing skull lies silent among the ashes 
and broken wine-jars underneath some desert heap of lava, not 
to be stirred by modern readers. The student should read this 
page to admire its author but not to understand its subject. 
There is no sense in which Congreve can be said to be extinct, or 
to fear extinction, so long as wit and lucidity and exquisite literary 
art are appreciated. The main quality of Congreve, and that 
by which he still holds a place among the great writers of the 
century, is his wit ; in this he is unapproached in modem drama, 
even in France, where Molibre, w'ho excels him in the other 
branches of dramatic ability, is for once inferior to Congreve. 
The wittiest of the playwrights of the modern world may not be 
seriously compared to a skull at Pompeii. While so much 
must be said in his defence, it has to be added that he neglected 
other necessary parts of the dramatic scheme in the cultivation of 
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wit. His action is left to wait, cap in hand, on the leisure of 
his dialogue, and when the former is resumed, the poet has often 
the air of forgetting whither he intended to pioceed with it IIis 
plots are diflicult to recollect, and not always veiy natural in their 
development. His characters arc clearly defined, and often very 
original , but his concejition of them is cynical to a degree 
which excuses the disfavour into which his tomcdies have fallen. 
Congreve is less coarse than Wycherley and Shadwell, but he is 
scarcely less immoral , and to many readers the varnish of refine- 
ment is no exteiniation of the ethical result. The drama of 
Congreve combines, to a singular degree, the very finest literary 
art with the extreme of what is debased in moials and superficial 
in sentiment. 

Congreve occupied the stage for only six years in his early 
youth. He was but three and -twenty when his OA/ Bachclo?' 
(1693) appeared, and it had been written two jears earlier. It 
showed a precocious knowledge of the ways of the world, such as 
was perfectly astounding; the ►author had written it, by intuition, 
among the yew-trees of a secluded Berkshire garden. Both 
Dryden and Southerne touched it up, recommended it, and 
secured for it a favourable heaiing. It ivas exceedingly successful, 
and Congreve became the ‘‘splendid Phcebiis Apollo of the Mall.'* 
In the Old Bachelor we may trace careful study of the style of 
Wycherley. There is a certain violence, a certain tendency to 
pantomime, that are wanting in Congreve’s second and much more 
careful comedy, The Doiible Dealer (1694), which, perhaps for 
this very reason, found less favour at first w^ith the public. The 
critics and poets, on the other hand, overwhelmed Congreve with 
caresses on this occasion, and Dryden, in the best known of his 
dedicatory addresses, said : 

“ Heav'n, that but once was prodigal before, 

To Shakespeare gave as much, she could not give him more." 

Such extravagance of praise was excusable, for Congreve was now 
treading in the very steps of Molifere, and that with a fancy and a 
delicacy of style which were all his own. He proceeded further 

HI F 
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Still in Love for Love hib masterpiece, and the most brilliant 

pure comedy of manners m the English language. The principal 
personages of this play are drawn with a masterly hand, — Valentine, 
the scholar-lover, the fine gentleman who half disdains himself for 
being a man of sense and wit , Tattle, the type of fatuous vanity ; 
Foresight, the pantaloon astrologer, the frivolous and joyous sisters. 
Frail and Foresight ; Den, in whom we see the earliest example 
of the stage-sailor ; the dignified and passionate Angelica — these 
crowd the most vivid and the most attractive scene that the 
multifarious stage of the Restoration has to offer to us. I'he 
ravings of Valentine in his pretended madness give excellent 
examples of Congreve’s daring and coruscating wit . 

« 

Fo^estght. This* fienzy is very low now, Mr. Scandal. 

Scandal, I believe it is a spnng-tulc. 

loyesight, Veiy likely, tiuly; yimunderstand these matters ; — Mr. Scandal, 
I shall be very glad In confer with you about these things which he has 
uttered — his sayings are \eiy mysterious and hierogly pineal 

VaUnttm, Oh, w'hy would Angelica be absent from my eyes .so long? 

Jeremy, She’s here, sir 

Mr:^ Foicsight, Now, sister ! 

Mrs Frail O Lord, what must I say? 

Scandal, Humour him, madam, by all means. 

Valentine Wheie is she? oh, I see her; — she comes like riches, health, 
and liberty at once, to a despairing, starving, and abandoned wretch- Oh 
welcome, welcome ! 

Mts, Fratl IIow d’ye, sir? Can I serve you ? 

Valentine, Hark > e— I have a secret to tell you — Endymion and the moon 
shall meet us upon Mount Latinos, and we’ll be married in the dead of night — 
but say not a word. Hymen shall put his torch into a dark lantern, that it 
may be secret ; and Juno shall give her peacock poppy 'W’ater, that he may fold 
his ogling tail, and Argus’s hundred eyes be shut, ha ! Nobody shall know 
but Jeremy. 

Mrs, Frail, No, no, we’ll keep it secret, it shall be done presently. 

Valentine, The sooner the better. — ^Jeremy, come hither— closer — that none 
may overhear us— Jeremy, I can tell you news ; Angelica is turned nun, and I 
am turning friar, and yet we’ll marry one another in spite of the pope. Get 
me a cowl and beads, that I may play ray part ; for she’ll meet me two hours 
hence in black and* white, and a long veil to cover the project, and we won’t 
see one another's foces." 
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In 1697 Congreve produced his soliUry tragedy, llie Mourn- 
ing Bride. He was too good a poet and too experienced a 
master of stage effect, to write a play that should not please, and 
this piece enjoyed an extraordinary success. It has not lacked 
admirers in recent times, and its first line, “ Music has charms to 
soothe the savage breast,” is on every one’s lips. In comparison 
with the other English tragedies of the Orange peiiod it has a 
merit analagous to that of Crebillon’s tragedies in France, and 
suggests that if Congreve had persisted m tragedy he might have 
enjoyed the success which attended that writer, who was but two 
years his junior. But The Mourning Bride wants the highest 
poetic merit \ it is monotonous and mechanical ; its blank verse, 
though learned, lacks variety, and its revival in the future is hardly 
to be expected. Congreve closed his brief and splendid career 
as a dramatist with his comedy of The JVay of the If or/d (ly 00). 
This play is scarcely inferior, if inferior at all, to Zove for Love, 
but it failed to please the public. It has even more wit and less 
action than Congreve’s other comedies, and the town thought its 
satire ill-natured. Moreover, it immediately followed the brilliant 
attack made by Jeremy Collier (1650-1726), the non-juror, upon 
the immorality and profaneness of the English stage. This attack 
was vehemently resented by Congreve and others, but Dryden 
bowed to it, and there is no doubt that it met with an instant 
response from the conscience of the English middle-classes. 

Among those favourites of the town whom Collier had the 
intrepidity to attack, the one who was most open to censure was 
Captain John Vanbrugh (1672-1726). This very clever and original 
writer had, indeed, erred by an extraordinary licence, and owes to 
his coarseness the obscurity into which his plays have fallen. He 
had, however, great merits j an architect by profession, he carries 
the art of building into his drama, and constructs his plays with 
an admirable solidity. Where Congreve is volatile and sparkling, 
Vanbrugh does not attempt to compete with him, but reserves 
himself for carefully studied effects, for passages where every 
touch is marked by the precision and weight of the author’s style. 
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He is perhaps more like Molitre than any other English 
dramatist; he is like him in the abundance of his stage-know- 
ledge, and in the skill he shows in rapid and entertaining changes 
of situation. At the same time he is English to a fault, saturated 
with the brutality of the fox-hunting squire of the period. This 
very coarseness of fibre, added to Vanbrugh’s great sincerity as a 
writer, gives his best scenes a wonderful air of reality. The 
persons of Congreve’s stage are too uniformly brilliant for credence , 
we are conscious that he is writing, to a great extent, with an ideal 
before him, and aided by his imagination Vanbrugh, who is no 
poet, but a somewhat heavy observer, dowered with occasional 
flashes of adroitness, presents us only with what he has seen, and 
often transcribes that with an astonishing fidelity. Vanbrugh 
made his debut in 1697 with two comedies, 21 ie Relapse and 21 ie 
Provoked Jll/e, and became famous and jirospcrous at once In 
those days poetical promise was promptly rewarded, and for the 
merit of his comedies Vanbrugh was made Clarencieux King-at- 
Arms. He produced ten comedies m all, his later works showing 
signs of indolence and carelessness. An exception, however, 
must be made in favour of The Confederacy (1705), a most divert- 
ing piece, and perhaps, on the whole, its author’s best. It is not 
easy to find a specimen of Vanbrugh’s rattling and bustling scene 
which is sufficiently condensed for quotation. But here is a page 
from the last-mentioned play in which the two rogues fall out. 
Brass is pretending to be Dick’s valct-de-chambre^ but when he 
finds that Dick has struck a vein of special good luck, he feels 
himself obliged to come to fresh terms ; 

Brass. Look you, sir, some folks we mistrust, because we don't know 'em : 
others we mistrust because we do know ’em. And for one of these reasons I 
desire there may be a bargain before-hand ; if not [raistn^ his voice\ look ye, 
Dick Amlet 

Dick. Soft, my dear friend and companion. The dog will ruin me [aside]. 
Say, what is’t will content thee ? 

Brass. O ho, ^ 

Dick. But how can'st thou be such a barbarian ? 

Brass. 1 learnt it at Algier. 
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Dick. Come, make thy Turkish demand then. 

Brass, You know you gave me a bank-bill this morning to receive for you. 

Dick. I did so, of fifty pounds, 'tis thine. So, now thou art satisfied ; all's 
fixed. 

Bras^. It is not indeed. There’s a diamond necklace you robbed your 
mothei of e’en now 

Duk. Ah, you Jew. 

Bf^ass. No words. 

Dick. My clear Brass ! 

Brass. I insist 

Dnl My old friend. 

Brass Dick Amlet [taistfr^i;^ /i 2 S 7*Oice] I insist. 

Dick Ah the cormoiant — Well, *tis thine But thoirit never tlirive with’t. 

Biass. When I find it begins to do me mischief, I'll gi\e it you again But 
I mu^t have a wedding-suit. 

Dhk. Well. 

Brass. Some good lace. 

Dick Thou shalt. 

Bra7s A slock of linen. 

Dick. Enough. 

Brass. Not yet— a silver sword. 

Dick. Well thou shalt have that too. Now thou ha^t everything. 

' Bra?s. Gad forgive me, I forgot a ring of remembrance I would not 
forget all these favours for the world; a sparkling diamond will be alwa}S 
playing in my eye, an<l put me in mind of ’em 

Dick. This unconscionable rogue [cuwV] ! Well, I’ll bespeak one for thee 

Brass. Biilliant. 

Dick. It shall. But if the thing don’t succeed after all ^ 

Biass. I’m a man of honour, and restore. And so the tteaty being finished 
I strike my flag of defiance, and fall into my i espects again 

[Takiai^ c/r/iTS /laf." 

Vanbrugh left the stage to become the royal architect, and 
was knighted towards the end of his life. He showed great bitter- 
ness in his controversy w’lth Collier, but he could not refute the 
Puritan’s plain statement that all the men of figure in Van- 
brugh’s plays \vere professed libertines, and that, nevertheless, he 
allow'ed them all to pass off without censure or disappointment. 
That this charge is true is the fatal objection to all Restoration 
comedy. 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757) is commonly identified with the 
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dramatic life of the eighteenth century, but his best comedies 
belong to the seventeenth, and he preceded Vanbrugh in his 
appeal to the public. He was the son of a Danish sculptor, 
employed during the youth of the dramatist in beautifying the 
rooms of Chatsworth. In 1689 Colley Cibber became an actor, 
and, under the patronage of Congreve, rose early to distinction. 
His first comedy. Love's l.ast Shift (1696), was imitated or 
continued by Vanbrugh, in his own first play, The Relapse^ and 
this increased Cibbers reimtation. In 1697 be pulfiished Womatis 
apiece of inferior merit; but achieved again a popular suc- 
cess with Lo 7 'c makes a a very sprightly comedy or long 

farce, in 1698. The Careless (1705) aimed at a higher 

sort of writing, and ranks as the best of Ciblier s works. At*'least 
thirty dramatic pieces are attributed to him. Cibber’s plays are 
lighter than thistledown, and mark ttie rupture between dramatic 
writing and litcratuie. But they are praiseworthy for their com- 
parative innocence, and for the absence of such cynicism as 
Collier denounced 

The last great dramatist of the Restoration, the man in whom 
the flame that Marlowe had kindled was extinguished, George 
Farquhar (1678-1707), is very far from being the least sympathetic 
of the series. He was gallant, handsome, and unfortunate, he 
died in his prime of youth, and all that is recorded of him does 
credit to his manly gaiety and his courage under disappointment. 
He was the son of an Irish clergyman of good family, was 
educated at Trinity College, and went ver}^ early on to the Dublin 
stage. By forgetting to change his sword for a foil, he nearly 
killed a brother-actor while playing in Dryden’s Indian Emperor^ 
and the shock gave him a distaste to acting. He entered the 
army, distinguished himself, and rose to the rank of captain. 
About 1697 became to London, and in 1698 brought out his 
first comedy, Love and a Bottle^ sprightly with the humours of 
military life, in which Farquhar excels. Much better in every 
way, however, was The Constant Couple (1700), where the character 
of a certain Sir Harry Wildair, ^‘an airy gentleman affecting 
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humourous gaity and freedom in his beha\iour,” gave so much 
pleasure to the audience at the Theatre-Royal, that in 1701 the 
poet brought out a second jiart, to which he gave this hero’s name. 
Farquhar was a smart and handsome fellow, whose empire o\cr 
the hearts of the ladies was unbounded. One girl, wholly without 
a dowry, fell in love with him, and secured his hand under the repre- 
sentation that she was wealthy. Fauiuhar had quitted the aimy 
in order to marry her, and was reduced to poverty by her subter- 
fuge, but he had the sweetness of temper never to reproach her. 
His last and best 'comedies were The Reendinv^ Officer and 

The Beaux^ Strafa^e^em (1707), the latter composed upon his death- 
bed. It was understood that the hero of the Recnniing Officer^ 
Captain riume, was Farquhar’s j^ortrait of himself * 

** Plume, A to abuse two §uch pretty fellows as you ’ Look’ee, gentle- 
men, I love a pretty fellow . I come among you as an otticei to list soldiers, not 
as a kidnapper, to steal slaves. 

Pea7-matn, Mind that, Tummas. 

Plume I desire no ma» lo go with me but as I went myself : I went a 
volunteer, as you, or you, may do ; for a little time carried a musket, and now 
I command a company. 

Appletree, Mind that, Co&tar. A s\Ncet gentleman ! 

Plume, ’Tis true, gentlemen, 1 might take an advantage of you ; the 
queen’s money was in >our pockets, my seijeant \^as ready to take his oath 
you were listed ; but I scorn to do a base thing ; you are holii of you at your 
liberty. 

Pearmain, Thank you, noble captain. Ecod, I can’t find in my heart to 
leave him, he talks so finely. 

Appletrce, Ay, Costar, w'ould he always hold in this niinil. 

Phwte, Come, my lads, one thing more I'll tell you • }ou’re both young 
tight fellows, and the army is the place to make you men for ever : every man 
has his lot, and you have yours. What think you now of a purse full of 
French gold out of a monsieui's pocket, after you have dashed out his biains 
■with the butt of your firelock, eh ? 

Pearmain, Wauns ! I’ll have it, captain — give me a shilling, I’ll follow 
you to the end of the world.” 

Farquhar possessed a lovable, easy character, full of hasty faults 
and generous virtues, and he curiously resembled what Yielding 
was in the ensuing generation. 
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In a discourse upon comedy which he printed in his mis- 
cellany called Lott and Business (1702), Farquhar hit off a happy 
definition “ Comedy," he said, “ is no more at present than a well- 
framed tale handsomely told as an agreeable vehicle for counsel 
or reproof." lie meant, no doubt, that of his own drama the 
motto shoidd be casfi^i^at ridetido morcT, but his natural cheerful- 
ness would break out. His flighty beaux and swaggering cavalry 
officers too frequently forget to counsel or reprove, but Farquhar 
succeeds in being always wholesome, even when he cannot per- 
suade himself to be decent. His scenes breathe of the open air, 
while Congreve’s have a heated atmos])here of musk. There is 
something hopeful and encouraging m finding the crowded^ and 
unsatisfactory drama of the Restoration closing, not in inanity and 
corruption, but in this gay world of Faniuhar’s, this market-place 
of life, bright with scarlet tunics and white aprons, loud with drum 
and bugle, and ringing with peals of lauglitcr and impudent 
snatches of ballad-music. It is Sergeant Kite, one of Farquhar’s 
heroes, to whom w^e owe the song of ' Over the hills and far 
away.” P''arquhar w'as the last writer who dared to bring the 
animal not of the senses face to face wath a decent audience, 
and the best we can say of his morals is that it is more wholesome 
to laugh with Ariosto in the sunshine than to snigger with Aretine 
in the shadow Better than either is to >valk in the light of 
Moliere or of Goldsmith. 



CHAPTER III 

I’ROSE AFTER THE RESTORATION 

The prose of the last forty years of the seventeenth century is not 
one of the most attractive sections of literature to the common 
reader. It is eminently pedestrian in character, unimaginative, 
level, neutral. It has neither the disordered beauties of the age 
that preceded it, nor the limpid graces of that which followed it. 
It is tentative and transitional , and its e\pcrimcnts, like its 
changes, are in the direction of common sense and convention- 
ality. There is, moreover, a iieculiarity about its history which 
has, doubtless, served to consign it to comparative neglect 
Neither of its tw'O greatest names, neither Dryden ror Temjile, 
though both of them men of genius and influence, and one of 
them a master of English, has left a single volume in prose which 
is in household use ; w'hile its best-known book, if w'c set aside 
The Pilgrhn's Progress^ is Locke’s Human Utidejstanding — a woik 
particularly unengaging in its mere style and delivery English 
prose between 1660 and 1700 is exhibited in a great variety of 
examples, many of them — nay, the majority of them — unimportant 
to any but an antiquarian reader, and displaying a talent so 
uniform, that it is not very easy to define the orders of merit. We 
meet nothing here like the genius with which Hooker or Swift, 
Bacon or Fielding, towers above all minor contemporaries. 

I'he period, however, is misjudged if we regard its merits as 
negative merely. It had extraordinary positive qualities It is 
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notable as the age in which educated Englishmen in the mass 
began to use their native tongue more or less as we use it now. 
The interminable sentences which had preserved the awkward 
forms of the sixteenth century, the affected and excessive use of 
imagery, the abuse of parenthesis ; all these vices of style, which 
are as marked in IVIilton as in Ascham and Elyot, fell off from 
English prose-wnting about i66o, and left it a little cold and bare, 
but terse, sensible, and modern. The change is as distinct as 
the change from romantic to classical in verse, but the causes of 
the former are not so easy to explain as those of the latter. Con- 
tact with France did much- -the neglect of I. atm perhaps did 
more — to stnj) our prose of needless ornament, vhile simplifying 
and defining our grammar. The reform here indicated set in 
somewhat rapidl), and then, a generation of writers having accepted 
It to a certain extent, it proceeded %^ery little further for another 
half century. This arrested modernity wull be presently exempli- 
fied in the very typical case of 1 )ryden. 

It would be to force criticism to pretend to be able to trace 
a distinct line betw'een the old and new piose, such as may be 
pretty accurately drawm between the old and new poetry. 'The 
two schools blend into one another, and the wTiters are not, at 
first, even consistent in their practice. It is convenient to take 
the date of the Restoration as that at which the prose of our 
period opens. That date excludes the last of <-he old prose school, 
such as Hobbes, Fuller, Harrington, Henry More, and Sir 
Matthew Hale, W’ho lived beyond it, but who are properly found 
to be mainly in sympathy with the past. It excludes writers 
whose production goes on long after that date, such as Izaak 
Walton and Sir T. Browme, and even writers whose production 
mainly belongs to a later period, such as Dr. Walter Charleton, 
the scholastic essayist (1619-1707), w'hen their style shows no 
influence of a later taste. Arbitrary as this division appears to 
be, it is found to inconvenience us but little. There is only one 
great author whom it is difficult to relegate decisively to the one 
class or to the other, namely, Clarendon ; and his historical posi- 
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tion has seemed to demand that he should be considered as a 
product of the earlier age. 

The first man in England to write commonly in the new kind 
of prose was John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester (1614 1672). His 
great activity after the Restoration, when he became one of the 
founders of the Royal Society, the main protector of the Non- 
conformists in the Church of England, and a zealous bishop, may 
be taken to show that his mind naturally welcomed the new order 
of things. But his two most interesting books w'ere published 
long before that date — the That the Moon may he a JiW/it, in 
1638, and That the Earth ?nay he a Planet^ in 1640. In the first 
of these curious astronomical treatises he undertakes to prove, in 
fourteen propositions, that the moon is a habitable world • 

“'Twas the fancy nf some of the Jews, anti moie especially of Rablii 
Simeon, that the moon w’as nothing else but a contracted nun, and that both 
Ihobe planets at their first creation, were equal both in light and quantity 
For, because CJod did then call them both great lights, therefore they inferred 
that they must be both equal in bigness I>ut a wdiile after (as the tradition 
go/:s) the ambitious moon put up her complaint to God against the sun, 
showing that it was not fit there should be two such great lights m the 
heavens; a monaichy would best become the jdace of order and harmony. 
Upon this, God commanded her to contract herself into a nariower compass ; 
but she being much discontcntecl liereat, replies, What ’ because I have 
spoken that which is reason and equity, must I thercfoie be diminished? 
This sentence could not choose but much trouble her ; and for this reason was 
she in great distress and grief foi a long space. But that her sorrow might be 
some way pacified, God bid her be of good cheer, because hei privileges and 
charter would be greater than the sun s. He should appear in the day time 
only, she both in the day and night But her melancholy being not satisfied 
with this, she replied again, that that alas w'as no benefit ; for in the clay time, 
she should be either not seen, or not noted. Wherefore God, to comfort her 
up, promised, that His people the Israelites should celebrate all their feasts 
and holy days by a computation of her months ; but this being not able to 
content her, she has looked very melancholy ever since; however, she hath 
still reserved much light of her ow’n.” 

Wilkins was in strong sympathy with Galileo, who was at that 
time still alive. In 1641 he published his Mercury^ a proposition 
for communicating at great distances by a sort of telegraphy. 
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Wilkins recurs again and again in his writings to the dream of 
mechanical flying, by which he is best remembered. In his 
Mercury he says : 

“ Among'^t .'ll! pussible conveyances thiough the air, imagination itself can- 
not conceive any one more useful than the invention of a flying chaiiot, which 
I have mentione<l elsewhere lly this means a man may have as free a passage 
as a bir«l, which is not hindered either l»y the highest walls or the deepest 
rivers and trenches or the most watchful sentinels." 

The mathematical, scientific, and theological writings of 
Wilkins were very numerous. Hut the three little books men- 
tioned above are all that the reader is now likely to meet with. 
The subjects on which the bishop wrote do nut attract us, and his 
knowledge is trebly superannuated. Hut his style deserves great 
praise. His sentences are short, pointed, and exact. He has little 
or nothing of the redundant languor of his contemporaries; and 
justice has never yet been done to him as a pioneer m English 
prose. The praise given to 'fillotson belongs properly to Wilkins, 
for Tillotson lived a generation later, and learned to write English 
from his study of the Bishop of Chester, whom he enthusiastically 
admired. The cuiious reader will find much in the style of 
Wilkins to remind him of that of Bishop Berkeley. 

John Pearson (1612-16S6), who succeeded Wilkins as Bishop 
of Chester, wrote an Kxf^osition of the Creed (1659), which has 
always been considered a sound English classic. It was a seiies 
of sermons >vhich he had preached while he was incumbent of the 
London parish of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. Pearson’s .style is 
clear and uniform, rising on rare occasions to positive felicity. 
The paucity of Pearson’s work contrasts with the excessive fecund- 
ity of his most distinguished Nonconformist contemporary, Richard 
Baxter (1615-1691), who published no less than one hundred and 
sixty-eight treatises, some of them under facetious and even un- 
seemly titles. Jeffries told him that he had written books enough 
to load a cart, every one as full of sedition (I might say treason) 
as an egg is full of meat.” Baxter’s most popular books were the 
Saints Everlasting Rest (1650), and A Call to the Unconverted 
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(1657). The autobiography of this pious, useful, irrepressible 
heresiarch, which appeared posthumously in 1696, is pleasant 
reading. A third theologian of this period is Ralph Cudwoith 
(1617-1688), the anti-Hobbist and Christian meta2)hysiLian. He 
published, in 1678, a candid and erudite refutation of what then 
passed for atheism, entitled llie True Intelkctual System of the 
L "niverse. The reception of this book, which was too liberal in 
tone for the fanatics of the age, disgusted him with publicity, and 
his other works until long after his death remained untuiblished. 
Cudworthb Inf ellcclual System is a huge folio of 999 images. It is 
called “ Part I.," but he completed no more of it. He was suc- 
cessively Master of Clare, and of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
during nearly half a century. 

Towards the close of his life the poet Abraham Cowley came 
forward with a tract on the Advancement of Learn a 
Discourse concerning Oliver Cromwell (i66r), and a collection of 
eleven Essays, This small cluster of i^rose-wntmgs jilaces him 
very high among the authors* of his time, and while the verse 
of ‘Cowley has declined in ciitical estimation, his jirose has 
steadily risen. His st}le, which owes something to a very in- 
telligent study of Bacon, has a grace and a sweet enthusiasm 
unusual in writing of the Restoration period. Dr. Johnson ex- 
cellently remarked that “ no author ever kept his verse and his 
prose at a greater distance from each other.” 'Phe latter is never 
tortured, never fantastical, never rhetorical. It is full of delicate 
reverie, commonly expressed m an unaffected yearning after solitude 
in nature, and it displays the writer not merely as a very clever, 
but as a very winning and estimable man. In the eleventh of his 
Montaigne-like essays, “Of Myself,” he gives us some precious 
reminiscences of the earliest motives of his intellectual life ; 

“ I believe I can tell the particular little chance that filled my head first 
with such chimes of verse, as have never since left ringing there : for I re- 
member when I began to read, and to take some pleasure in it, there was 
wont to lie in my mother's parlour (I know not by what accident, for she her- 
self never in her life read any book but of devotion), but there was wont to 
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he Spenser’s works. This I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely delighted 
with the stories of the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave houses, 
which I found everywhere there (though my understanding had little to do 
with all this), and by degiees with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the 
numbers, so that I think I had read him all over before I w’as twelve years 
old, and was thus matle a poet as nrcmediably as a child is made an eunuch. 
With these affections of mind, and my heart holly set upon letters, I went to 
the Universit} , but was soon torn from thence by that violent public storm 
which would suffei nothing to stand where it did, but looted up every plant, 
even from the princely cedars to me the hyssop Yet I had as good fortune 
as could have befallen me in such a tempest ; for I was cast by it into the 
family of one of the best peisons, and into the couit of one of the best 
princesses in the vvoild.” 

An interesting little prose work, the preface to his Poans of 
1656, reveals Cowley to us before he had learned to write in 
this modern manner. Sprat tells us that his letters were ex- 
cellent, and that ‘‘they always expressed the native tenderness 
and innocent gaiety of his mind,” w^ith “a native clearness and 
shortness, a domestical plainness, and a peculiar kind of fami- 
liarity.” It is greatly to be deplored that these letters, of which 
a large collection once existed, w’ere never printed, and now 
seem to be hopelessly lost. Cowley^s Essays should be read by 
every student of English prose. 

John Evelyn (1620-1706) was a man of fortune and a traveller, 
proficient in all the arts and graceful sciences, and energetic in 
the pursuit of knowledge. He was early drawn into authorship 
by his love of letters, and by his desire to communicate his views 
to the learned world. He wrote with great care, and Waller 
commended his prose in terms which he usually confined to the 
best verse of the new school. Of Evelyn s treatises the first 
which IS now remembered is the fifteenth in order of publication, 
namely, Sylva^ a most valuable report on the condition of timber 
in the English dominions, 1664. In the same year he published 
a discourse on Architecture^ eventually dedicated to Sir Christopher 
Wren, and a work on Gardening^ dedic:ated to Cowley. He had 
published a handbook to Engraving, called Sculptura^ in 1662, 
and to these he added one on Painting, in x668. His Navigation 
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and Co 7 nme?re followed in 1674, and his Terra, on the aits of 
cultivation, in 1675. He published twenty-seven volumes m all; 
the last of them, Acetaria (1699), was scarcely worthy of so 
serious a savant, the subject of it being salads. The vast work 
on horticulture, entitled Elysium Britanniciim^ on which he 
worked for forty years, was still unfinished when he died, and has 
never been published. The literary fame of this dignified and 
indefatigable man really rests, however, upon a work which he 
would very probably have disdained to publish, his JDiaty or 
lunning autobiography, kept through fifty-six years — 1641-1697. 
This remained in manuscript in the Evelyn library at Wotton 
until iSt 8, when it was edited in three large volumes. 

The encyclopsedic knowledge of Evelyn, and his prodigality 
in the arrangement and communication of it, justly secured for 
him the admiration and even the astonishment of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. His learning was really extensive, and 
his taste was so finely trained as to be second to that of no man 
in England. Whether he discoursed of the decay of oak-trees 
or Of the Arundel marbles, of the making of cider or of the 
heresy of the Jesuits, there were very few of his listeners, and 
often none at all, who could assail his erudition. It is difficult 
to say why, with all this panoply of attainment, he never touched 
the highest things. The best w'e can say of him is that he 
reaches a high average among the jirose-writers of his time, and 
that he is actuated by their most happy instincts, lucidity, candour, 
the affectionate study of nature. As an example of Evelyn s more 
familiar style an extract from the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society may suffice. The winter of 16S3 had been exces- 
sively severe, and Evelyn was requested to record his obsen^a- 
tions of the damage done to his own trees at Sayes Court by the 
cold. He writes on the 14th April 1684 . 

** As for exotics, I fear my cork trees will hardly recover, but the spring is 
yet so very backward, even in this warm and dry spot uf mine, that I cannot 
pronounce anything positively, especially of such whose bark is very thick and 
rugged, such os is the cork, enzina, and divers of the resinous trees. The 
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constantinopolitan, or horse-chestnut, is twijjged with buds, and ready to explain 
Us leaf. My cedar-.. I think, are lost ; the ilex and scarlet oak, not so ; the 
arbutus, doubtful , and so are bays, but some will escape, and most of them 
repullulale and spiing afiesh, if cut down near the eaith at the latter end of 
the month. The Scotch hr spruce, and white S]>anish, which last used to 
suffer in the tender buds by the spring frost, have received no daniage this 
winter ; I cannot say the same of the pine winch bears the greatei cone, but 
other Not ways and pinasteis are fresh ; lauiel is only discoloured, and some 
of the woody blanches mortified, wdiich being cut to the quick will soon put 
forth again, it bung a succulent plant. Amongst our shrubs, rosemary is 
entirely lost ; and, to my gieat snric»w% because I had not only beautiful 
hedges of it, but sufficient to afford me flowers for the making a \ery con 
siderable quantity of the Queen of Ilungaiy's celebrated water . so universal, 
1 fear, is the destruction of this excellent ])lant, not only over England, but 
our neighbour countries more southward, that we must raise our next^ hopes 
from the seed. Halimus, or sea jiuiselain, of which I had a pretty hedge, is 
also perished ; and so another of French furzes ; the cyi*rcss are all of them 
scorched, and some to death, especially such as were kept shorn in pjTamids, 
but amongst great numbers there will divers escape, after they are w'cll 
chastised, that is, with a tough hazel or other w’and to beat off their dead and 
dusty leaves, whii.h growing much closer than other shrubs, hinder the air 
and dews from refreshing the interior parts. This discipline 1 use to all my 
tonsile shrubs with good success, as oft as winter parches them." 

Yet simple and charming and easy as Evelyn is, we turn to Cowley 
for a superior simplicity, to Temple for a brighter charm, to Pepys 
for a more unstudied and congenial ease. 

Another of the many Restoration writers of posthumous fame 
is Colonel Algernon Sydney (1622-1683), one of the most eminent 
mai tyrs of the Republic, a “ Lucan, by his death approved.*’ Sydney, 
who was the younger brother of Waller’s Sacharissa, and Sir Philip 
Sydney’s grand-nephew, was brought up to be a soldier in the 
king’s army. While a youth, however, he was converted to the 
most rigid republicanism, became one of Charles I.*s judges, though 
he did not sign the warrant, and went so far as to protest against 
Oliver and even Richard Cromwell as tyrants. His life was 
spent in poverty and exile, until in 1677 he was unwillingly par- 
doned to please his dying father, the Earl of Leicester. His 
contumacy, however, was obstinate, and in 1683 the government 
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was glad to include him in the Russell iilot, and to murder him 
without a trace of evidence. His writings are Distvursis concern- 
ing^ Governmeni^ written at Frascati m 1063, but fust published 
in 1698, and letters and memoirs respectively j^rint^d in 1742 
and 1751. In 1S84 a treatise on was first jmblishcd from 
Algernon Sydney’s manuscript Sydney is very diffuse ; but the 
alteration which had come over prose may well be noted b) 
comparing his republican discourses with the totally unreadable 
reams on the same subject which Harrington hadj)roduced m the 
preceding generatio'n. 

Several w'l iters of very high distinction in the world of science 
must be jiassed over wuth almost unbecoming brevity by the 
historian of style. Among these none could be more distin- 
guished than Robert Jloyle (1627-1691), w'ho enjoyed in the reign 
of Charles II, the same European rejmtation w'hieh llacon had 
possessed m that of James I. He wTote on so many subjects, 
and some of them so trifling, that Swuft made fun of him in his 
Methfation on a l^roomsfick , ’ and his “ New Philosoj^hy," his 
trimming system of natural religion, has gone the w^ay of all 
intellectual makeshifts. Ilut in the field of physics he was on 
safer ground, and some of his (hemical and pncumatical dis- 
coveries have proved of lasting value. His style is wearisome 
and w'lthout elevation. Cudw'orth, w’ho urged him to translate 
his voluminous treatises into Latin and destroy tlie originals, 
may pos.sibly have been ironical as wx^ll as pedantic m so ad- 
vising. The amiable and indefatigable botanist, John Ray 
(1628-1705), and the zoologist, Francis Willughby (1635-1672), 
w'hose famous busts guard the doorw\iy of Trinity College 
Library, w’ere men of the same stamp. All these savants, the 
glor}' of the new^-born Royal Society, wrote in Latin more readily 
than in English, thought little about their style, and expressed 
themselves most felicitously wrhen they were describing gardens, 
the graceful fashion of the day demanding frequent homage to 
the flow'er-plots which were then so abundantly laid out. It may 
be safely said, for instance, that the only page now known to the 
HI G 
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general reader in all the long-winded writings of Robert Boyle, 
IS that famous passage in which he speaks of seeing tulips and 
roses bloom together . 

“ II is so tincommon a thing to sec tulips last till roses come to be blown, 
that the seeing them m this garden grow together, as it deserves my notice, so 
methinks it iihould suggest to me some reflection or other on it. And perhaps 
It tna}' not be an impioper one to compare the diffeiencc betwixt these two 
kinds of flo\\ers to the disparity which I have often observed betwixt the fates 
of those young ladies that are only very handsome, and those that have a 
less degiee of beauty, recompensed by the accession of wit, discretion, and 
virtue : for tulips, whilst they are fresh, du indeed, by the lustre and vividness 
of their colours, more delight the eye than loses ; but then they do not alone 
quickly fade, but, as soon as they have lost that freshness and gaudiness that 
solely endeared them, they degenerate into things not only undesirable, but 
distasteful, whereas roses, besides the moderate beauty they disclose to the eye 
— Wr'hich IS sufficient to please, though not to charm it — flo not only keep their 
colour longer than tulips, but, when that decays, retain a perfumed odour, and 
divers useful qualities and virtues that survive the spring, and recommend them 
all the yeai. Thus those unmlvised young ladies, that, because nature has 
given them beauty enough, despise all other qualities, and even that regular 
diet which is oidinanly requisite to make beauty itself lasting, not only are 
w'ont to decay betimes, but, as soon as they have lost that youthful fieshness that 
alone endeared them, quickly pass from being objects of wonder and love, to 
be so of puy, if not of scorn ; whcieas those that were as solicitous to enrich 
their minds as to adorn their faces, may not only with a mediocrity of beauty 
be very desirable whilst that lasts, but, notwithstanding the recess of that and 
youth, may, by the fragrancy of their reputation, and those virtues and orna- 
ments of the mind that time does but improve, be alv a}S sufficiently endeared 
to those that have merit enough to discern and value such excellences, and 
whose esteem and friendship is alone worth their being concerned for. In a 
word, they prove the happiest as well as they are the wisest ladies, that, whilst 
they possess the desirable qualities that youth is wont to give, neglect not the 
acquisition of those that age cannot take away.’* 

After passing so many talents in review, w’e reach at last a 
genius. John Bunyan, the tinker or brazier of Elstow (1628- 
1688), is in several respects the most original figure of his time. 
Merely as a writer, it is extraordinary that, with his utter indiffer- 
ence to literature, he should have contrived to wnrite so remarkably 
well. As we all know, after a passionate and self-accusing child- 
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hood, he became a soldier, and, as on the whole seems probable, 
in spite of Macaulay, on the royalist side. He returned to his vil- 
lage after a year’s fighting, married, and, al)out the age of tw'cnty- 
four, was convicted of sin and left the Church of England to 
communicate with the Baptists. His own account of his conver- 
sion, with the evidence it gives of an inborn conscientiousness of 
almost morbid delicacy, and with the picturesqueness that comes 
of entire sincerity of expression, is one of the most valuable 
documents of the period. Even the ringing of bells grew to seem 
an ungodly pursuft to this strenuous 3'oung Puritan : 

“Now you must know, that before this I had taken much delight in ringing, 
but my conscience beginning to be tcndei, I thought such practice was but 
vain, and theiefore forced myself to leave il ; yet my mind hankered, wheie- 
fore I would go to the steeple-house and look on though I durst not ring ; but 
I thought this did not become religion neithei ; yet I forced myself, and would 
look on still. But quickly after, I Ixfgan to think, 'How, if one of the bells 
should fall?’ Then I chose to stand under a m.un beam that lay overtlwart 
the steeple, from side to side, thinking here I might stand sure ; but then I 
thought again, should the bell fall with a swing, it might first hit the wall, and 
then rebounding upon me, might kill me for all this beam. This made me 
stand in the steeple-door ; and now, thought I, I am sure enough ; for if a bell 
should then fall, I can slip out behimi these thick walls, and so be preserved 
notwithstanding. So after this I would yet go to see them ring, but would 
not go any further than the steeple-door ; but then it came mto my head, 

* How, if the steeple itself should fall?’ And this thought — 11 may, for ought 
I know, when I stood and IcKjked on — did continually so shake my mind, that 
I durst not stand at the steeple-door any longer, but was forced to flee, for 
fear the steeple should fall upon my head. 

Another thing was my dancing ; I was a full year before I could quite leave 
that. But all this w'hile, when I thought I kept that or this commandment, or 
Mid by word or deed anything I thought was good, I had great peace in my 
conscience ; and would think with myself, God cannot choose but be now 
pleased with me; yea, to relate it in my own way, I thought no man in 
England could please God better than I. But, poor wretch as I was, I was 
all this while ignorant of Jesus Chnst, and going about to establi&h my own 
righteousness; and had perished therein, had not God in His mercy shewed me 
more of my state by nature.” 

Bunyan very soon became the most popular preacher in England, 
and in the winter of 1660 had to be shut up in Bedford Gaol, 
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his intrepidity or obstinacy giving the magistrates no alternative. 
His captivity, which lasted with intervals until 1672, was a very 
light and sometimes even nominal one, and gave him full 
opportunity for reading and composing. He had written several 
theological tracts before his impiisonment, and in gaol he wrote 
Grace Aboh?hhn\;^^ which appeared in i^)66, and the first and 
infinitely better part of Pthc^rtni^s Prop\'s ^ . he did not print the 
latter until 1678. In 1684 appeared the second part, and in 16S2 
The Holy ITa?'. "riie didactic story of 7 'he Life and Death of 
Mr. Badmaiiy ifiSo, closes the list of Bunyan's jirincijial works. 
’'I’hc end of his career was prosperous and hajijiy. He became 
by far the most influential of all the nonconformists, and the 
government, w'eary with opposing him, or else appreciating his 
innocent /eal, left him absolutely undisturbed to preach and 
evangelise. He lost his life by a forced ride through summer 
rain undertaken to reconcile a father w’lth his son It may help 
the conception of this sturdy and original figuie to say that, in 
the age of universal shaved faces and iienwigs, Bunyan w^ore his 
owm red hair and a full moustache. His tall and bony figure 
and rough features belied the extreme mildness and affability of 
his manners. 

When 77 ie Progress w^as first read to Bunyan \s evan- 

gelical friends, their opinions w'ere much divided as to whether it 
ought to be printed or no. A theological work so romantic, so 
entertaining, nay so humorous as this, w’as original to the length 
of being shocking. But when, at last, after some fifteen years, 
the author plucked up confidence to print it, it was seized by the 
people with such love and lasting enthusiasm as no other religious 
book in the language, except the Bible, has awakened. It ivas, 
as we all know, an allegory of the journey of the soul of a con- 
verted sinner from death to immortality, from darkness to light. 
Its pictures were drawn partly from Bunyan’s daily experience of 
Enghsh rustic life, partly from his recollections of a gorgeous and 
terrible vision. But the core of it all, the truth on which the 
allegory rested, was the experience that his own soul and the souls 
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of his Christian friends had gone through. No doulit, the habit 
of fervent extempore preaching had given r»un}an freedom and 
rapidity of expression, and had taught him to make his sentences 
short, picturesque, and pointed. The style of7V4v/;//V Fro^^yess 
is the very perfection of what the style of such a book should be — 
homely and yet distinguished, exipiisitely simple, yet tuned to 
music at all its finer moments. The allegory is successful above 
all other allegories in literature. The abstractions which people 
It, even v^'lien they are mentioned only m one or two lines, ne\cr 
fail to live and stand out vividly as human beings. 

Admirers of The Holy War have tried to assert as much for 
that longer and more laborious work. But pcjiular taste has 
rightly determined that there should be a thousand readers of the 
first story to ten of the second. There are very fine i^assages in 
The Holy JTar ; the ojicning, especially all the first siege of Alan- 
soul, is superbly conceived and executed. But the personages 
which are introduced are too incongiuous, the intrigues of Shaddei 
and the resistance of Diaholus arc too incredilile, the contest is 
too one-sided from the first, to interest us as we are interested in 
the human adventures of Christian. Bunyan .seems powerless to 
close The Holy War^ and before he is able to jicrsuadc himself 
to drop the threads, the whole skein of the allegory is hopelessly 
entangled. Mr. Badman is a third work of a totally different 
character. This is a contc^ save for its theme, in the French style 
of the next generation. A realistic story of life misspent in a little 
country town is told in a dialogue betw^een a Mr. 'Wiseman and a 
Mr. Attentive. The hero is a man w’ho “ went to school with the 
Devil, from his childhood to the end of his life.” In some ways 
this neglected book appears to the present writer to possess greater 
importance than The Holy War. It is absolutely original as an 
attempt at realistic fiction, and it leads through Defoe on to 
Fielding and the great school of English novels. It is intensely 
interesting, and as a story, epoch-making. It opens the series of 
character-romances in England in the same way as The Roman 
Bourgeois of Furetiere was doing, at the very same time, in France. 
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It is hardly necessary to return to The Pil^ 7 -wi*s Progress to say 
that that book does a great deal more than this ; it is the match- 
less and inimitable crystallisation into imaginative art of the whole 
system of Puritan Protestantism. 

The finest i*rofessed prose writer of the last forty years of the 
century is confessedly Sir William Temple (1628-1699), who has 
nevertheless left no single book which the general reader knows 
even by name. For all that has been written about him he is still 
“ one of those men whom the world has agreed to praise highly 
without knowing much ” of their claims to reputation. He ivas 
the most sujiple diplomatist of his time, he cultivated a famous* 
orchard, he started the Phalaris controversy, and Swift was his 
amanuensis \ perhaps most reading men have never cared to know 
much more about Sir William Temple than that. The writings of 
Temple are inconsiderable in extent, and essentially miscellaneous. 
When we have mentioned his essay on The Atir'ancement of Trade 
in Ire/and {i 6 ^ \vhu:h is sadly wanting in the larger elements of 
political science, and his Ohserrmtions nfon the U’ 7 iitcd Provinces 
(1672), which show that he could describe what he had seen 
tersely and picturesquely, his principal literary pretensions are 
concentrated within one volume, the second of his Miscellanea 
(1692), comprising four essays, ‘‘Of Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing/' “Of the Gardens of Epicurus,’* “Of Heroic Virtue,” and 
“ Of Poetr)'.” To form an estimate of the stylo of Temple it is 
needless to go further. 

Two short passages will give an idea of his quality. This is 
how the essay “ Of Poetry ” opens : 

“ The two common shrines to which most men offer up the application of 
their thoughts and their lives, are profit and pleasure ; and by their devotions 
to either of these, they are vulgarly distinguished into two sects, and called 
either busy or idle men. 

“Whether these terms differ in meaning, or only in sound, I know very 
well may be disputed, and with appearance enough, since the covetous man 
takes perhaps as* much pleasure in his gains as the voluptuous does in his 
luxury, and would not pursue his business, unless he were pleased with it, nor 
would care for the increase of his fortunes, unless he therein proposed that of 
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his pleasures too, in one kintl or other ; so that pleasure may be said to be his 
end, whether he will allowr to find it in his pursuit or no ” 

It closes thus : 

“ I know very w’ell that many, who pretend to be wise by the forms of 
being giavc, are apt to despise both poetry and music as tnjs and tiifles too 
light for the use or entertainment of seiious men * but whoever find themselves 
wholly insensible to these charms, would, I think, do well to keep their own 
counsel, for fear of leproaching their own temper, and bringing the goodness 
of their natures, if not of their understandings, into *iuestion : it may be 
thought at least an ill sign, if not an ill constitution, since some of the fathers 
went so far, as t<i esteem the love of music a sign of predestination, as a thing 
divine, and reserved for the felicities of heaven itself While this world lasts, 
I doubt not but the pleasure and requests of these two entertainments will do 
so too ; and happy those that content themselves with these, or any other so 
easy and so innocent, and do not trouble the world, or other men, because tliey 
cannot be quiet themselves, though nobody hurts them ! 

** When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, but like 
a frow'ard child, that must be playetl with and humoured a little to keep it 
quiet till It falls asleep, and then the caie is over 

The essays Clardens” and “Of Poetry” are pleasanter 
than their companions, because less patronising. It is the fault 
of Temple’s discourses that they are too much like popular 
lectures by a very ignorant man who presumes upon his genteel 
appearance and elegant deliver}'. There are no productions 
which must be read more exclusively for their manner and not 
for their matter. Temple tells us nothing very agreeably, and 
then, while we are applauding, he dares to assert that there is no 
more for us to know. He was not a scholar, nor a critic, nor a 
geographer, nor even a botanist, and yet scholarship, criticism, 
geography, and botany are the themes of his four principal essays. 
His discourse on learning, by a man who could not construe a 
page of Greek, set Bentley lashing his sides, and woke a din in 
which the clear falsetto of Temple was entirely drowned. 

Nevertheless, Temple is eminently readable. We forgive his 
parental condescension, his patent ignorance, in the delight and 
surprise of his modem tone. When he babbles of his oranges and 
his figs, and says he must leave the flowers to the ladies; when he 
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talks of a friend of his who has a gamekeeper who is a Rosicrucian, 
and a laundress who is firm in the philosophy of Epicurus ; when 
he laughs and sparkles over his runic nonsense and his Phalaris 
forgeries like some fine blue-stocking in a Congreve comedy — we 
feel that English prose has come to the birth, and that here is a 
man at last who can write about Nothing like a gentleman. If 
we must not say that Addison was taught by Temple, at least it 
was Temple who taught the public to be ready for Addison. All 
this absence of peculiarity, these modern felicities, these lucid 
sentences without parenthesis, foim a shadow of the eighteenth 
century thrown before, and make the contemporary Clarendons 
and Charletons seem like old-fashioned squires who ha\e come 
into the pump-room in boots. AA'e must laugh, with Macaulay, 
at the emjity jiretension of what 1 emple imparts ; but when the 
laugh is over, we should examine his obsolete essays with care 
to discover what cliarin of novelty it was, what intuition of tlie 
future, what study of the French, that gave his style so accom- 
plished an individuality; and we .shall proliably come to the 
conclusion that the tradition of the last century did not err very 
wildly in considering him the first prose-wTitcr of his age. 

Of four theologians who no^v meet us in our brief survey, 
but little can be said within such limits as ours George Fox 
(1624-1690), the great Quaker, put a strange impressiveness into 
his Journal (1694). The folios of John Flavel (1627-1691) have 
readers still among the poor. Isaac Barrow (1630-1677) and 
John Tillotson (1630-1694) were divines of far higher preten- 
sions. The latter practically began his literary career in 1664. 
with a trimming sermon in the preface of which he called 
the venerable Hobbes ‘‘a dabbler,” yet Tillotson was not an 
illiberal man. In 1689 his treatise Against the Eternity of Hell 
Torments went near to break up his primrose path to the primacy. 
Fie grew more genial ever as he rose, and his prelatical apron 
fluttered so high that at last its fringes covered, so his enemies 
declared, the Socinians themselves. He was so popular when 
he died that his widow received 2500 guineas, the largest sum 
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then ever yet paid for an English hook, for the copyright of 
his manuscript sermons. Dryden thought highly of Tillotson’s 
style, and a compliment of his has given the archbi.shop far too 
exalted a place in our literary handbooks. Banow, whose works 
Tillotson collected and edited, has more vigour and solidity, and 
was an admirably logical controversialist. Tillotson has the ease 
of a fluent imjirovisator ; Barrow’s sentent es fall on the ear with the 
weight of hammeicd thought and carefully modulated expression. 
Few will turn to the works of either of them again for literary 
pleasure or improvethent, and it would only he affectation to treat 
them as living forces in literature. Barrow (of whom his first 
biographer quaintly says, that “ though he obtained the Mastership 
of Trinity College, yet that had no bad influence on his morals 
was the most eccentric of divines, lie used to preach for so long 
a time, that the organ had to strike up to blow him down, and 
his dress was so uncouth that once when he appeared in a 
strange pulpit, half the congregation fled the church. Pic ^^as, 
however, esteemed to be easily the deepest and widest scholar 
of his time. 

An admirable writer who had no thought of secuiing distinc- 
tion in the world of letters was George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 
(1630-1695). He was a politician who had a difficult path to pursue 
across an ocean of battling factions, and who employed his literary 
skill, usually anonymously, to trim the Ijoat as well as he might 
He has been called the founder of the political pamphlet, but 
this title should perhaps, in justice, be claimed for Sir Roger 
UEstrange (1616-1704). Halifax is as simple and as vernacular 
as Temple, and he has almost as much grace. His Character of 
a Trimmer (1685) is the best known of his essays, and is a piece 
of brilliant writing which can never become obsolete. Another 
and more fantastic example of the wit of Halifax is his “ Anatomy 
of an Equivalent.” From an admirably sprightly and judicious 
chain of little essays in Advice to a Daughter (1688) we find, under 
the head of “ Diversions,” this excellent example of the manner of 
the Marquis ; 
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“Some ladies are bespoken for merry meetingfs, as Bessus was for duels. 
They are engaged in a circle of idleness, wheie they turn round for the whole 
year, without the interruption of a serious hom. They all know the players’ 
names, and are intimately acquainted with all the booths in Bartholomew Fair. 
No soldier is more obedient to the sound of his captain's trumpet, than they 
are to that which summoncth them to a puppet play or a Monster. The spring 
that bringeth out flies, and fools, maketh them inhabitants in Hyde Park ; in 
the winter they are an incumbrance to the play house, and the ballast of the 
drawing room. The slreeU all this while are so weary of these daily faces, 
that men's eyes aie overlaid with them. The sight is glutted with fine things, 
as the stomach with sweet ones ; and when a fair lady will give too much of 
herself to the world, she groweth luscious, and oppresses instead of pleasing. 
The Jolly Ladies do so continually seek diversion, that in a little time they 
grow into a jest, yet are unwilling lo remember, that if they were seldomer 
seen, they would not be so often laughed at. Besides, they make themselves 
cheap, than winch there cannot be an unkinder word bestowed upon your sex. 

**To play sometimes, to entertain company, or to divert yourself, is not 
to be disallowed ; but to do it so often as to be called a gamester, is lo be 
avoided, next to the things that are most criminal. It hath consequences of 
several kinds not to lie endured ; it will engage you into a habit of idleness and 
ill hours, draw you into ill -mixed company, make you neglect your civilities 
abroad, and your business at home, and impose into your acquaintance such 
as will do you no credit. ” 

A reprint of the political tracts of Halifax was issued in 
1898, and will do much to give popularity to one who is at 
present little but a name to all except professional students of 
history. 

In prose as in other branches of literature, ho>vever, the 
greatest name throughout the last forty years of the century is that 
of John Dryden. If he is never quite so exquisite as Temple, or 
even perhaps as Evelyn, at their l>est, it is that he had much 
more to say than they have, and less need to study his manner 
of saying it. He is the manliest, the most straightforward, the 
most authoritative prose-writer of the age, and, in his long career 
of more than thirty years, he surveyed and laid out the whole 
estate of modern English prose. He was not born with a 
style. His speech came to him slowly, laboriously, and it was 
by slow degrees that he threw off the cumbersome robes of his fore- 
runners, Mr, Matthew Arnold has said that “ the needful qualities 
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fora fit prose are regularity, uniformity, jirccision, balance'*; these 
are the very qualities which we meet with in I )rydcn, and to a 
like extent in no one before him, when once we have proceeded 
far enough m his career. It is easy, moieovtr, to trace his pro- 
gress, for his prose- works are mainly piefixcd or appended to his 
better known poetical or dramatic productions, and thus more 
exactly dated than the miscellanies of most of his contempoiancs. 

The eailiest of Dryden's prose treatises is the preface to the 
Rival-Ladies (1664), a short and not very graceful defence of the 
use of dramatic rhyme, containing, among othci things, a valuable 
statement of the component parts of the new school of English 
poetry. An essay on the Historical Poem introduces Annus Mira- 
hilis (1667), but for many years tlie critical prefaces of Dry den 
were affixed only to his plays, of which but few arc unprovided in 
this way. The best known of all his critical ^^ritlngs, the admir- 
able Essay on Dramatic Poetry, was an exception, being separately 
published in 1667. It is a comparison between French classical 
drama and the old romantic drama of hhigland, carried on in dia- 
logue, under feigned names, by Sedley, Howard, Doisct, and the 
author. Dryden, whose talents had developed but slowly, was 
now, at thirty-five, just attaining his intellectual manhood We 
see him, in this famous piece, not >et entirely at his ease in the 
construction of his sentences and far less cquii^ped in knowledge 
and taste than he afterw^ards became, but already a great force in 
prose. Such criticism was an absolute novelty m English. The 
Essay was attacked, and to the second, or 1668, edition of The 
Indian Emperor he contributed a “Defence,** which is really a 
supplement to the independent work and should be read with it. 

In 1671, in a preface longer than usual, that to An Evening^s 
Love, he defended his own practice m comedy, and we feel his 
hand to be now much lighter, his touch in controversy surer and 
sharper. The “ Essay on Heroic Plays,’* prefixed to the Conquest 
^ Granada (1672), is one of the few' waitings of the period which 
we may sincerely wish had been longer; the poet fears he has 
been tedious in his apology for his strange experiment, but the 
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fact is that he has been lantaJisingly biicf; at the close of the same 
play he gives us, however, a “Defence of the Epilogue,” in which 
he is not a little tart in analysing the irregularities of the Eliza- 
bethans. SJiakespeare himself does not come off unscathed : 

“ Shake&pcare, who many times has wiitlen btUer than any poet, in any 
language, is ^et so far fioin writing wit always, or expressing that wut acconl- 
ing to the dignity of tlie subject, that he writes in many places, below— the 
dullest wiiter of ouis, or of any precedent age. Never did any author preci- 
pitate himself from such heights of thought to so low expressions, as he often 
does. He is the very Janus «)f poets; he wears, almost cveryw'here, two 
faces : ami you have scaice began to admire the one, eie you despise the 
othei. Neither is the luxuriance of Fletcher (which his friends have taxed in 
him), a Jess fault than the caielessness of Shakesjieare. He docs not well 
always, and, when ho does, he is a true Englishman; ht knows not when to 
give over. If he w’cikes in one scene he commimly slumbers in another 
and if he pleases you in the first three act^, he is frcriueiitly s«) tired with his 
labour, that he goes heavily in the fourth, and sinks under his burden in the 
fifth. 

“For Ben Jonson, the most judicious of poets, he always w'lites pro- 
pel ly; and aa the character required : and I will not conicst faithei with my 
friends w'ho call that wit. It being very certain, that even folly itself, w'ell 
represented, is wit in a larger signification : and that there is fancy, as w’cll as 
judgment m it ; though not so much or noble : because all poetry being imita- 
tion, that of folly is a lower exercise of fancy, though perhaps as difficult as 
the other ; for *tis a kind of looking downward in the poet ; ami represent- 
ing that part of mankind w^hich is below' him. In these low characters of 
\ice and folly, lay the excellence of that inimitable WTiter ; who, W'hen at any 
time, he aimed at wit, in the stricter sense, that is sh rpness of conceit, was 
forced either to borrow from the ancients, as, to my knowledge, he did very 
much from Plautus : or, when he trusted himself alone, often fell into mean- 
ness of expression." 

The Assignation (1673) possesses a long dedication to Sedley, in 
the noblest spirit of panegyric, a little master^nece in this obsolete 
species of writing. Not to linger too tediously over these short 
essays, we must pass by the “ Apology for Poetic License ” {The 
State of Innocence, 1674), the Montaigne-like dedication to Aureng- 

(1676), and even the celebrated preface to All for Love {\ 6 i%), 
in which Dryden rebels against those classical punctilios which he 
had so long held himself bound to obey. We must note, however, 
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that by this time Drydcn is master of every artifice of a sound 
l^rose style. 

Dryden reached the zenith of his powers as a prose-wiitcr a 
little after his sui)rcmacy as a poet was finally acknowlcd^^ed. He 
quitted the peaceful fields of literary criticism in two pamphlets of 
surpassing vigour, the “Epistle to the Whigs’’ (prefixed to 2 'Jie 
Medal\ 1 6S 2, and The I ^indication of the Duke of Gui ( 1 683). Of 
these the first displays him as having followed Halifax into politi- 
cal pam])hletoering, tlie latter is sheer polemic. In the first oc curs 
that happy taunt, “ If God has not blessed you with the talent of 
rhyming, make use of my poor stock, and welcome; let your 
verses run ujion my feet ; and for the utmost refuge of notorious 
blockheads, reduced to the last extremity of sense, turn my own 
lines upon me, and in utter despair of your own satire, make me 
satirise myself.” The second contains the famous pious wish 
that Shadwell, being “only born for drinking, would let both 
poetry and prose alone.” The Vindication was imblished sepa- 
rately, and was more like a book than any prose-writing which 
Dryden had hitherto produced. In 1684 he translated Louis 
Maimbourg’s laborious History of the Lcaj^ne, and added a post- 
script of fifty pages of his own. He wrote or translated other 
bulky works of a semi-historical, semi-controversial character, and 
produced, almost to the day of his death, miscellaneuus writings 
far too numerous to be here named in detail. Last, but not 
least, among them comes the noble preface to the FaNes of 1 700. 

It is almost entirely as a critic that Dryden has left his mark 
upon English prose. His brief prefaces introduced into our 
literature an element which it had lacked before, although Hobbes 
had made one or two efforts in the same direction. Dryden is 
the earliest of our literary critics, and where his knowledge is not 
defective he remains still one of the most sympathetic. He owed 
much to the French in the manner of his analysis, and something 
in particular to Corneille, who had prefixed prose “ cxainens ” to 
his plays. But Dryden is far more systematic than the French 
critics of his day, and his gradual revolt against Gallic taste gave 
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him a strength and independence of judgment such as were not 
to be found in Paris. His delivery is very genial and agreeable, 
and he has nothing of the unpleasant dictatorial manner of 
Temple, besides having much more thorough mastery over his 
subject. He is apparently inconsistent, because of his candour, 
and because his intellect and taste were developing all through 
his long career. Sir Walter Scott, who praised Dryden so 
judiciously, was obliged to lament that “ his studies were partial, 
temporary, and irregular,’' and this is true. Erudition, in the pedan- 
tic sense, was never his forte, but his praise is tliat he treated 
literature as a living plant, with a past and a future, not as a mere 
desert of dead logs. He released us on the one hand from 
ignorance and indifferentism, and on the other hand from an 
empirical philosophy of letters. He is not only a fine dramatist 
and a very lofty poet, but a great pioneer in prose criticism also. 

At the close of the century there appeared a philosopher who 
was destined to revolutionise the entire world of thought, and to 
exercise on the ensuing age an absolutely tyrannous influence. 
With no other aid than what Descartes could give him, Locke 
thrust aside the whole burden of metaphysical speculation which 
had come down to him, and, with a pure enthusiasm for truth, 
examined anew every branch of speculation, every foundation of 
belief. He was not so much desirous to build up a new structure 
of theory, as to remove all obstacles from about his feet, and to 
settle his ideas upon a solid basis of fact. He swept away a 
whole world of the philosophy of the previous age ; but the theory 
which he mainly attacked, or most prominently, was that of the 
existence of innate ideas, as in itself the source of all philosophic 
error. That he was not wholly consistent in his attack, or that 
he left work for his successors, and particularly for Hume to do, 
does not affect Locke’s position as a sceptical and reconstructive 
genius of the very highest order in philosophy, and as a thinker 
whose name was paramount through Europe for light and liberty 
until the full development of German thought a century later* 

Yet although John Locke (1635-1704) is so very imposing 
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a figure in the history of intelligence, he holds but little 
place in that of pure literature. He has been called ‘‘per- 
haps the greatest, but certainly the most characteristic, of 
English philosophers’*; it might be added, the most innocent 
of style. He was a resident lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford, 
'until in j 666, he formed the friendship of Shaftesbury (then 
Lord Ashley), with whom he presently began to reside. He 
studied medicine under Sydenham (1624-1689), and was mtioducud 
to public business by Shaftesbury as his secretary. When his patron 
fell, in 1673, the post of secretary to the Council of Trade was 
secured for Locke. His fortunes rose and subsided with those of 
Shaftesbury, and in 1684 he was ejected from his college. He 
resided long in Holland, writing his famous Essay at Utrecht. 
Early in 1690, at an advanced age, he came forward on the first 
important occasion as an author ^ith this Essay on the Human 
Understanding. The Tufo Treatises of Govcrnmc?it belong to the 
same year, and so docs a strictly anonymous Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration. The First Letter^ which was in l^atin, had appeared 
at 'Gouda, in Holland, in 16S9. All the best known and most 
highly-valued of Locke*s writings, therefore, were given to the 
public within a single twelvemonth, and that when he was nearly 
sixty years of age. His Thoughts concerning Education appeared 
in 1693, and his theological treatises a little later. His last 
years, until his health obliged him to retire from business, were 
largely absorbed by political and official occupations. He retired 
from the Board of Trade in 1700, and four years later passed 
peacefully away. 

The great Essays like so many other immortal works, produced 
but little effect at first. It annoyed more than it convinced, and 
four years passed before a second edition was called for. It 
gradually grew in esteem, until in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century it secured for its author the highest encomiums 
possible, and in the person of Bishop Berkeley a very illustrious 
disciple. It is curious to note that of these two philosophers, so 
nearly allied in intellectual matters, the earlier was the least and 
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the later perhaps the most exquisite writer of English in his 
generation. As is well known, Locke’s central idea is that all our 
knowledge is derived from exi>enence. His biographer, Professor 
Fowler, has defined Locke as “the first of modern writers to 
attempt at once an independent and a complete treatment of the 
phenomena of the human mind, of their mutual relations, of their 
causes and limits.” Setting apait the extraordinary merits of 
Locke’s contributions to thought, as a mere writer he may be said 
to exhibit the prose of the Restoration in its most humdrum form. 
We have now progressed loo far into the new period to expect to 
find the faults of the old lumbering and stately prose, nor arc 
these in the slightest degree the faults of Locke. But his style is 
prolix, dull, and without elevation ; he expresses himself with 
perfect clearness indeed, but without variety or charm of any 
kind. He seems to have a contempt for all the arts of literature, 
and passes on from sentence to sentence, like a man talking aloud 
in his study, and intent only on making the matter in hand 
perfectly clear to himself. It is only proper to say that this is not 
the universal view, and that it is usual to speak of the homespun 
style of Locke as “ forcible,” “ incisive,” and even “ ingenious.” 
On this matter the reader must be left to form his own opinion 
upon personal study, always remembering that the question is one 
not of substance but exclusively of form. I'he following pass- 
age, which has been selected as a favourable example of Locke’s 
manner, is taken from the Third Letter of Toleration^ issued 
in 1692 : 

' * Common sense has satisfied all mankind, that it is above their reach to 
determine what things, in their ov^m nature indifTeient, were fit to be made use 
of in religion, and would be acceptable to the superior beings in their worship, 
and therefore they have everywhere thought it necessary to derive that know^ 
ledge from the immediate will and dictates of the gods themselves, and have 
taught that their forms of religion and outward modes of worship were 
founded upon revelation : nobody darmg to do so absurd and insolent a thing, 
as to take upon him to presume with himself, or to prescribe to others by his 
own authority, which should in these indifferent and mean things be worthy of 
the Deity, and make an acceptable part of his worship. Indeed they all agreed 
in the duties of natural religion, and we find them by common consent 
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owning that piety and virtue, clean hands, and a pure heart not polluted vMih 
the bleaches of the law of nature, as the liest worship of the gods. Reas.in 
discoveied to them that a good life W’as the mtjst acceptalde thing tn the 
Deity ; this the common light of nature put past doubt. J’lU h>r llu-ir rcie 
monies and outward performances, for them they appeal al\va}s to a rule 
received fnjin the immediate direction of the superior jjowei^ themselves, 
where they marie use of, and had need of revelation.” 

A certain JVIr. Samuel Pepys (16^^3-1703), who was clerk to the 
Navy and finally secretary to the Admiralty during the last years 
of the century, left his library to JMagdalen (Jollege, (\ambndge, 
where it is preserved intact in a handsome building of the age of 
(jueen Anne. Pepys was nearly forgotten, when in 1825 J.ok 1 
Braybrooke gave to the world a copious diary, kept from 1660 to 
i66y, nine years and a half, which he liad found in shorthand in 
the Bibliotheca l^epysiana, and had deciphered. In 1879 Mr. 
Mynors Bright went over the wuik again, ( orrec'ting and enlarging 
the transcript. Lord Braybrooke's task revealed a new' author to 
English readers. This diar^", jii w’hich JVpys w'rotc dow'ii his 
experiences, night by night, wutli extreme arllessness, is unrivalled 
as a storehouse of gossip and characier-[)ainting. When it begins, 
the author is still young, and freshly come to town to try his 
fortunes; before it closes the king has gieeted him as “another 
Cicero.” It IS scarcely literature — that is to say, there is neithei 
art nor effort at construction; but Pepys has extraordinary juc- 
turesqueness and great capacity in desf iibing what he lias seen 
in the best and briefest w'ords. Evelyn’s diaiy has a coldness, a 
dignity, in its ease, that suggest that he conceived that tlie w’orld 
might force it into publication. Pepys belie\ed himself abso- 
lutely safe behind the veil of his cipher, and he made no effort 
to paint the lily. How Pepys spent the afternoon and evening 
of November 5, 1666, may be taken as a typical instance of his 
precise and garrulous method : 

“ After dinner and this discourse I took coach, and at the same time find 
my Lord Hinchmgbroke and Mr. John Crew and the D«jctor going out to 
see the ruins of the city ; so I took the Doctor into my hackney coach (and 
he is a very 6ne sober gentleman), and so through the city. But, Lord ! 
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what pretty and sobei observations he made of the city and its desolation ; 
till anon we came to iny house* and there I took them upon Tower Hill to 
show them what houses w'eie pulled down theie since the lire; and then to 
my house, where I treated them with good wine of several sorts, and they 
took it mighty respectfully, and a fine company of gentlemen they are ; but 
above all I was glad to see my Lord Hinchingbroke drink no wine at all. 
Here I got them to appoint Wednesday come se'n-night to dine here at my 
house, and so we br^ke up and all took coach again, and I carried the Doctor 
to Chancery Lane, and thence I to White Hall, where I staid walking up and 
down till night, an<I llitn giit almost into the play-house, having much mind to 
go and see the jday at C'uurt this night ; hut fearing how' I should get home, 
because of the honfnes and the lateness of the night to get a coach, I did not 
slay ; but having this e\enmg seen my Lady Jemimah, who is come to towm, 
and looks very wdl and fat, and heard )iow Mi. John Pickering is to be 
married this week, and to a foitune with aiul seen a rich necklace of 

pearl and two pendants of diamonds, which Sir Ct. Carteret hath presented 
hci w’lth since her coming to town, I home by coach, but met not one bonfire 
through the whole tow'ii in going round by the W'all, which is strange, and 
sjjcaks the melancholy disposition of the city at present, while never more was 
said of, and feared of, and done against the Papists than just at this time. 
ITunie, and there find my wife and her people at cards, and I to my chamber, 
and there lale, and so to suppei and to bed.’* 


A memoir hO unaffected, drawn up m an age so brutal, might 
have proved very offensive, but Popys, though full of human 
frailty, was a wholesome soul, and undebased by any touch of 
C3micism. To the humorist and to the antiquarian his faithful 
Dutch picture of life under Charles II. is invaluable. Pepys was 
an able administrator in the civil service, and a grave collector of 
prints, books, maps, and music. In his diary he reveals an 
emotional side to his character which the world can hardly have 
suspected. 

What we mainly miss in the writers of the Restoration is the 
higher imaginative quality. We find grace, urbanity, distinction, 
but we do not find sublimity. An almost unique interest, there- 
fore, attaches to a kind of spiritual or astronomical romance, in 
which the most glowing fancies are wedded to language of ex- 
ceptional pomp and splendour. This is 2 ^ Saertd Theory of 
the Earthy published (in Ijfttin in z68o, in English in 1684) by 
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Dr. T'homas Burnet (,1635-1715), a Yorkshire divine, who had 
been brought up under Tillotson at Cambridge, \shere he spent 
the greater part of his life until, at the age of fifty, he was elected 
headmaster of the Charterhouse. It seems a pity that Bui net 
wrote no more books in his native language, for his gift of sonor- 
ous and balanced phrase was very remarkable. He was attacked 
for the audacity of his speculation, and his last years were disturbed 
by chargps of scepticism, but he lived just long enough to enjoy 
Addison’s enthusiastic praise of The Theory m No. 146 of the 
Spectator, As early as 1699 Addison had celebrated The Sacred 
Theory in a Latin ode. The plan of Burnet’s famous volume, — 
w’hich he tells us was suggested to him during a journey across 
‘‘ those wild, vast, and undigested heaps of stones and cartli,’’ the 
Alps, — is an attempt, in all ignorance of geology, to account for 
the confused horror of the external face of nature. He thinks 
that the \vorld was created smooth, but suffered from successive 
cataclysms. His book originally closed with a description of that 
universal conflagration which is eventually to melt the planet 
‘again into polished form, but to this he added a fourth part, 
describing the Millenium. The imagination of Burnet is often 
thoroughly Miltonic, and he WTites like one possessed with glori- 
ous and awful vision. To find a parallel in prose to the more 
splendid passages of his curious treatise we have to descend to 
De Quincey. The pages in the third hook, which Addison aptly 
describes as ‘‘a funeral oration over thus globe,'* have a singularly 
majestic cadence, and we may point to Burnet as the founder of 
that peculiar magniloquence and amplitude of phrase which 
marked the upper stratum of eighteenth-century prose, and came 
to their height in the style of Burke : 

The countenance of the heavens will be dark and gloomy; and a veil drawn 
over the face of the sun. The earth in a disposition everywhere to break into 
open flames. The tops of the mountains smoking; the rivers dry, earth- 
quakes in several places, the sea sunk and retired into its deepest chapnel, 
and rouing, as against somtf, mighty storm. These things will make the day 
dead and melancholy; y"''^^ne night-scenes will have more of horror in them, 

the blazing aUlW ;»ppcar, like so many Furies, with their lighted torefaest 
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threatening to set all on fire. For I do ncft doubt but the comets will bear a 
part in thus tragedy, and have something extraordinary in them, at that time; 
eithei as to number, or bigness, or nearness lo the earth Besides, the air 
will be full of flaming meteors, of unusual foims and magnitudes; balls of fire 
rolling m the sky, and pointed lightnings darted against the earth ; mixed with 
claps of thunder, and unusual noises from the clouds. The moon and the 
stais will be confused and irregulai, both in their light and motions ; as if the 
whole frame of the heavens was out of order, ami all the laws of Nature w^cie 
broken or expired.” 

Com])arc(l with the sonorous richness of Thomas Burnet, tlie 
ease and grace of Temple seem frivolous, but of course each is 
admirable in its own \^ay. The Theory is, however, to be noted as 
the sole book of the last forty years of the century which display s 
in prose the loftiei (jualities of imagination. 

It is generally .stated of Robert South (1633-1716) that he is 
the wittiest of English divines Steele, writing of him at his death, 
exclaimed : “ Happy genius, lie is the better man for being a wit I'* 
To the modern reader the acrimony and petulance of the arch- 
Tory, the man who sat last on the extreme right of the clerical 
party, are not wholly pleasing, even now that they are harmless, 
yet it is easy to see how effective South’s vivacity must have been. 
Hi.s style is voluble and nervous , he runs while he talks, and 
without pausing he snatches, now from one side and now from 
the other, missiles, ornaments, objects of every description, all of 
which find their proper places ip his motley discourse. He never 
hesitates to invite virulence, buffoonery, or even downright hateful 
falsehood to adorn his attacks upon a brother divine, and, as Stilling- 
fleet said, waits in figurative lanes and argumentative narrow pass- 
ages ready to bespatter his opponents with dirt amid fits of roguish 
laughter. There is something impish about Dr. South. As a 
favourable example of his serious manner, the following extract 
from one of his later sermons may be read with pleasure : 

It IS a sad and a poor condition, when there ,is provision made only for 
being, not for comfort; fur life, not for refreshment. And therefore in the 
spiritual, as well as in the natural life, there are sublimer fruitions, as well os 
hare sustenance. For such is the nature of man, that it requires lucid intervals; 
and the vigour of the mind would flag and decay, should it always jog on at 
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the rate of a common enjoyment, without bcmi; SLimetimcs ciuickened and 
exalted with the vicissitude of some more refined pleasures . F<»r as in the 
food that we take into our bodies, it is but very little that passes into iiutii- 
ment, and so is converted into our substance ; so in the greatest affiuence of 
plenty, it is not the mass of the enjoyment, but the elixir or spirit that is 
derived through it, that gives the comfort.” 

South’s principal antagonists, Dr. Edward Stillingflcet (1635- 
1699) and Dr. William Sherlock (1641-1707), were men of gi eater 
sedateness, but less ability. Stillingfleet ended as Bishop of 
Worcester , he was a very learned man, but haughty and quarrel- 
some m disposition He disputed angrily, not with other divines 
only, but with Dryden and with Locke , his miscellaneous theo- 
logical writings, collected in 1710, are exceedingly numerous, and 
some of them display a real genius for effectne polemic Stilling- 
fleet was so charming in face and figure that he was called “ the 
beauty of holiness.” Sherlock, who was Dean of St. Paul’s for 
sixteen years, was, like Stillingfleet, an untiring opiionent of the 
nonconformists. Of his mo\st popular book, his Practical Tfca- 
tise on Dcaihy no less than thirty editions were called for, and 
Prior expressed the contemporary feeling when he called it “a 
nation’s food.” Addison also yielded conspicuous prai.se to 
Sherlock, who is nevertheless a writer of no great im]>ortance. 

Macaulay sought to revive the reputation of Thomas Sprat 
(1635-1713), Bishop of Rochester, the friend and editor of Cowley. 
In early life Sprat published Pindaric odes of a very distressing 
nature. He rose rapidly in church preferment aftci the Restora- 
tion, but never lost his interest in literature and science In 1667 
appeared his History of the Royal Society In 1 66S he published 
Cowley^s life, an admirable piece of stately biography, and he is 
said to have added some touches to The Rehearsal Sprat’s 
theological writings are few and insignificant, and it is hard nqf 
to allow that his merits as a prose-writer have been praised with 
some exaggeration. He is neat, clear, and often dignified, but the 
epithets splendid ” ^nd “ shining ” can scarcely be granted to his 
style without demur. 
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Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), Bishop of Salisbury, who is by 
no means to be confounded with the author of The Timry^ 
is another writer whose fame has considerably transcended his 
merits. G. Burnet, however, for better or for worse, has been 
a good deal more talked about than Sprat, and must be less 
briefly dismissed. He was a man born with a genius for suc- 
cess. At the age of Iwenty-nme he had been oflered, and had 
refused, a choice of four bishoprics. In 1679 made a 
great reputation by the first volume of his History of the Reform- 
ation^ still in some sort a standard work. Next year he made 
capital out of the repentant deathbed of the wicked Earl of 
Rochester by describing the scene in a pamphlet which enjoyed 
an astounding popularlt3^ Again a mitre w^as pressed upon the 
young divine, but he knew how to wait Meanwhile he was the 
most admired preacher in England, and would belabour the pulpit 
for two whole hours at a time. Burnet, who did not lack courage, 
took Charles IL to task for his public and private offences, and 
was discharged from his offices. He went to Holland and 
schemed for the House of Orange, returning in 1688 as William 
III.’s confidential chaplain. He was promptly made Bishop of 
Salisbury, and gave the rest of his life to literature. His famous 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles dates from 1699, and in 1706 
he collected his sermons and pamphlets into three thick volumes. 
In 1724-1734 his best-known work, The History of My Own Times, 
was posthumously issued This credulous and violent collection 
of memoirs brings the reader down to 1713. Burnet had been an 
actor in too many of the political dramas of his time not to possess 
information which the student of history w'ould be sorry to miss. 
His gossip is direct and convincing, and he has the gift of bringing 
a scene plainly before our eyes. Research has made it increasingly 
certain that he was a conscientious observer, and that his attitude, 
even in describing his enemies, was accurate and candid. But 
no one ought to say that Gilbert Burnet is a good writer. He is 
dry, flat, and particular in a way which becomes common in the 
eighteenth century, but which had not characterised the writers 
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we have hitherto mentioned. In 'Burnet, for the first time, we 
meet with a writer from whose speech the last glimmering reflec- 
tion of the old enthusiastic style has disappeared. But it is not 
to be denied that he is wonderfully modern, or that his best 
character-pieces read very much like leaders in the newspapers of 
to-day He is described as “a son of Anak,'* full of vigour and 
sap, “black-brow’d and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter.” 

It will perhaps have been observed that, with the solitary 
exception of (iilbert Burnet, every one of the authors hitherto 
dealt w^ith in this chapter was of mature age at the date of the 
Restoration. Between 1645 and 1675 there was opportunity for 
plenty of prose-WTiters to be born, whose work should be a fresh 
ornament to the seventeenth century. But by a very strange 
accident these thirty years seemed to add singularly little to 
prose literature. Defoe, Arbuthnot, Swift, Mandcville, Shaftes- 
bury, Steele, and Addison were all born during that period, and 
all refrained from publishing prose of any impoitance until the 
beginning of the next century. Neither Lewis Atterbury (1656- 
1731) nor his more famous brother Francis, Bishop of Rochester 
(1662-1731), each of whom printed sermons, claims more 
than a bare mention here. Only one new prose-writer of high 
distinction belongs to the last decade of the seventeenth century, 
namely, Richard Bentley (1662-1742), the famous Master of 
Trinity. He was a very great scholar, a man of eminent good 
sense and vigorous intellectual character, and a personality which 
set its stamp upon the age. His youth was passed as the 
domestic tutor of Stillingfleet's son, and his prodigious acquire- 
ments were obtained in the Dean’s excellent library. When 
Stillingfleet w^as made a bishop, Bentley proceeded to Oxford, and 
there published, in 1691, his Letter to Dr, MiU^ in Latin, a daring 
essay in destructive criticism. In 1692 he brought out his Boyle 
Lectures^ and through them obtained the friendship and corre- 
spondence of Newton. Next year he was appointed King's 
Librarian. , He was now already a famous scholar, on terms of 
familiar intimacy with such men as Evelyn, Locke, and Sir 
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Christopher "^Vren, loo famous, indeed, not to excite the petulance 
of mediocrity. I’hcre was much controversy regarding tlie so- 
called letters of rhalaris, which Temple had praised in 1692 and 
Charles Jioyle had edited in 1695. Bentley, who tnew that he 
could j'lrove these letters to be spurious, was led into contemptuous 
controversy about them, and the learned world rang with a very 
pretty quarrel Bentley’s first essay appeared in 1697, and the 
rapid exchange of paper bullets went on until 1699. Atterbury, 
Temple, Garth, Aldrich (even Swift, a little out of date), a host of 
wits and scholars, were on the one side, and Bentley alone on the 
other. Yet Bentley eventually conquered all along the line of 
his foes ; nor since 1699 has Phalaris the lettcr-wiiter existed. In 
April 1699 Bentley was made Master of Trmit\, and the rest of 
his career — his insolent struggle for college supremacy, his irregular 
progress as a scholar, his final victory and repose — belong to the 
following centuiy. He wrote very little more m English prose, 
and we are not here concerned to pursue his fascinating adven- 
tures any further. The vernacular style of Bentley is rough-hewn, 
colloquial, shot through with fiery threads of humour, the ideal 
style for confident and angry polemic. His position as a scholar 
is summed up in Professor Jebb’s statement that his is “the last 
name of fiist-rate magnitude which occurs above the point at 
which Greek and l.atin studies begin to diverge.’’ Bishop 
Stillingfleet is reported to have said that Bentley wanted only 
modesty to be the most remarkable person in Europe ; he was 
certainly, in the absence of modesty, the most considerable 
English critic of his time. 


CHAPTER IV 

POPP 

At the head of a list of ‘‘departed lelations and friends” which 
Pope kept, he wrote, “ 1700 Maji primo obit, semper venerandus, 
poetarum princeps, Joannes Dryden,’^ although he only saw that 
poet once, and never knew him It was the literary lelationship 
that he recognised. King John was dead, — long live King Alex- 
ander Yet beh\een the death of Dryden and the first public 
appearance of Pope there came an interregnum of nine years, dur- 
ing which any man who was strong enough might have seized the 
sceptre. But the only pretender was Addison, whose absence of 
poetic genius is plainly proved by the fact that though Dryden 
had been ready to recognise him, and though I’opc w’as still a 
child, he failed, without any lack of will on his own part, to strike 
a commanding figure on the empty stage. If Addison had never 
come under the influence of Swuft and Steele, he w^ould m all 
probability never have discovered his tine power. He would 
have gone on wTiting political copies of verses and academic 
memoirs on medals, and would have held a very inconspicuous 
place in the history of literature. At thiity-five Addison had 
written most of his existing poetry, and was yet, properly speaking, 
||ndistinguished. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was the son of a Dean of Lich- 
field, who had written tw’o good books on Morocco, He was 
educated at the Charterhouse, where ho found Steele, and at 
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Queen s College, Oxford, whence he proceeded to Magdalen and 
became a fellow. He stayed at Oxford until 1699, cultivating 
polite literature in a dilettante way. In 1693 Addison came for- 
ward with a fluent address To Mr, Dryden^ and began, under 
the supervision of that poet, to join the band of young men 
who were placing the Latin classics in the hands of those who 
read none but English verse. In April 1694 he produced a brief 
Account of the Greatest English Poets^ m verse ; the poets were 
Chaucer and Spenser, at whom he sneered, and Cowley, Milton, 
Waller, Dryden, and Congreve, whom he praised In this brief 
copy of verses there is room for a compliment to “godlike 
Nassau,” which showed the authors Whig bias. I» 1695 Addi- 
son published a poem To His Majesty [William III ], in a strain" 
of grovelling eulogy. He describes noble Nassau as 

Reeking in blood, and smeared with dii'.t and sweat, 

Whilst angry gods conspire to make him great ” 

Meanwhile Addison had been producing a series of very clever 
mock heroic Latin poems, and a serious one on the Peace of Rys- 
wick. These he published at Oxford in 1699, and so closed his 
academic career with great applause. Montague, the ideal patron, 
whose encouragement was to do so much for letters, secured 
Addison a pension and sent him abroad. In 1701 he wrote to 
Montague, now Lord Halifax, a Letter from Italy^ which Mr. 
Courthope thinks the best of Addison’s poems. It is very much 
m the manner of Waller. He was then writing his cold tragedy 
of Cato^ and in 1704 he celebrated Marlborough’s victory at Blen- 
heim in The CampaigUy “a gazette in poetry,” as Warton called 
it ; after this he wrote but little verse, except the graceful opera 
of Rosamund in 1706, Addison was totally without lyric gift. 
He never excelled except in the heroic couplet. As to his versifi- 
cation, it has been considered to mark the transition betweenij 
Dryden and Pope; but, in the opinion of the present writer, ft 
shows a curious absence of all influence from Dryden ; and if it 
marks any transition at all, it is that between Walter and Pope. 
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There is no better example of this to be met with than the lines 
on Marlborough’s action at Blenheim : 

^ ’Twas then great Marlborough's mighty soul was proved, 

That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

• In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle how to rage. 

So wheiran angel by divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Cahn and serene he drives the furious bla^t ; 

And pleased th* Almighty’s orders to perAjrm, 

Rides m the whirlwind and directs the storm. ” 

TAe Campaign might have been written by Waller himself, v^ho, 
it may be remembered, invented the “gazette in rhyme.'’ In 
short, the English verse of Addison is the i)octry of a scholar and 
a skilful man of letters, not of a poet. 

An unfortunate young clergyman, John Poinfret (i<)f>7-i703), 
possessed more simplicity and a truer poetic instinct tlian Addison 
His Choice^ in praise of a sequestered life, appeared in 1699, and 
w^as a mild herald of the return to nature-study. It was very 
popular, and was long admired with exaggeration. Here is a 
specimen of that “old sweet household dream” which Leigh 
Hunt liked so well, and helped to resuscitate : 

* “ If Heav’n the grateful liberty would give, 

That I might choose my method how to live, 

And all those hours propitious Fate should lend. 

In blissful ease and satisfaction spend, 

Near some fair town I’d have a private scat, 

Built uniform ; not little, nor too great : 

Better, if on a rising ground it stood ; 

On this side fields, on that a neighb’ring wood. 

It should, within, no other things contain, 

But what were useful, necessary, plain . 

Methinks ’tis nauseous, and I’d ne’er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 
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A liltle garden, grateful to the eye, 

And a cool iivulet run inuim'nng by ; 

On whose delicious banks a stalcl) luw 
Of shady limes, or sycainoies should grow ; 

At ih’ end of which a silent study jilac'd, 

Should be with all the noblest authors grac’d.” 

Pomfret v as poor, and when at last, in 1 703, In* obtained a good 
living, the Bishop of London refused him induction, on account 
of an ambiguous expression in The Choia\ and l*omfret died of 
smallpox and chagrin. The only other name which has a right to 
detain us in this sterile period i^ that of John Philips (1676-1708), 
author, m 1701, of The S/>/c'?i//tc/ S/nV/ih^^ an inimitable piece of 
mock-herou' blank verse, m the style of ParaJhe Lost ^ this parody 
.still retains its humour IMiilips revolted against the heroic coup- 
let, and wrote only in Miltonic blank verse In 1705 he published 
a Blenheim^ and in 170S a didactic poem on Cukr in two books. 
Tins last work, otherwi.se more curious than inspired, is remarkable 
as introducing exa('t detail of expression and touches of colour 
which were outside the fashion of the day. When Philips says — 

^ Lei e\ery liec in cveiy gaulen own 
The Red-streak as supreme, >^hose pulpous fruit, 

\Vith goiil irradiate, and \ermillion, shines 
Tempting, not fatal,” 

he seems to piojihesy of Thomson’s Seasons, Philips was studying 
to be a doctor when a life was cut short at thirty-three w^hich 
promised well for English literature. 

The greatest artist in verse, and perhaps the greatest poet, with 
whom we have to deal in the present volume, Alexander Pope 
( 1 688- 1 744), was born in Lombard Street, May 21, 16S8, the 
son of a Catholic linen-draijer. His father retired from business 
immediately after the poet’s birth to a place called Binfield, near 
Wokingham. Pope, with features carved as if in ivory -and with 
the great melting eyes of an antelope, carried his brilliant head 
on a deformed and sickly body. Partly for this reason, and partly 
because of his position as a Catholic, the boy had no regular 
education. He was taught by the family priest, went to two 
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schools in short succession, and then returned home to stay at 
the age of twelve. The alleys of Wmdsoi Foicst now became his 
schoolroom. A neighbour, Sir William Trumbull, '^eems to have 
introduced him in 1705 to the aged dramatist Wycherley. But 
before this Pope had begun to write, and to devote himself heart 
and .soul to literature. In 1703, or eailier, he was writing an epic 
of Alcander^ four books of which survived until late in Pope’s 
life, and were at last reluctantly destroyed, so the poet told 
Spence, by Atterbury’s advice. In the same year, at the age of 
fifteen, he translated the first book of the llichais of Statius. 
This still exists, and it is an amazing })io(luctiun. Not merely 
IS it an extiaordinary instance of ])erscveianre to find so >oung 
a boy persisting through an arduous task of neaily nine hundred 
lines, but the verse is usually good, and often sjjlendid. Unless 
Pope touched it up very much m later years, this translation is a 
prodigy. The paraphrases from Chaucer belong to 1704 or 1705, 
those from Ovid to 1707, By this time he was launched into 
literary society. 

Wycherley, with whose talent and career we are already familiar, 
was a very odd companion for a home-bred youth. He was ap- 
proaching seventy, worn out with a ga) life, poor, and deserted 
by the polite w^orld. He was peihaps not so stupid as Po][)e's 
biographers have fancied him to be, but (juite as disrejaitable 
Out of the dregs of his brain he was still trying to squeeze some 
oozings of poetic fancy, and had in his view the publication of 
a “ Miscellany ” which should redeem his liosition. He soon 
understood how valuable the critical aid of sucli a brilliant youth 
as Pope might be to him, but if he sent the boy his verses to 
patch up it must not be forgotten that he gave Pope timely help 
on his road to distinction. He introduced him to William Walsh 
(1663-1708), a Worcestershire squire, small poet and distinguished 
critic, to whom Dryden had, as well as he could, bequeathed his 
critical, as to Congreve his dramatic, sceptre. Walsh was a more 
useful friend than Wycherley, He was one of the few people 
whom Pope sincerely resjiected, and when Walsh died, too soon 
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to enjoy his young protegees earliest triumph, Pope embalmed 
him as “cnticus Sagax, amicus et vir bonus.” He assures us that 
Walsh exercised a potent influence on his versification, by telling 
him that many English poets had been great, but as yet not one 
correct, and urging this ambition of “correctness” upon him. 
Po23e’s first friendship with Wycherley lasted until 1710; there 
was a quarrel of about a year’s duration, and then the oddly- 
assorted pair were passably friendly again until Wycherley died in 
J715. But Pope, by that time, was the first jjoet in England, 
and not a little ashamed of the old broken j^laywright. 

Pope’s life, jiartly owing to the tricks he played with the 
Wycherley correspondence, is not very clear in its details until 
the beginning of his public literary career. His verses had been 
handed by the friends already mentioned to surli critics as 'George 
Granville “the polite” (Lord Lansdowne, 1667-1735), Congreve, 
Halifax, Cromwell, and (iarth. They were felt to be marvel- 
lously well-turned, and each polite ingenious reader was glad to 
contribute his crumb of praise, or offer his touch of compliment- 
ary suggestion. In 1704 — so Pope asserted — in 1705 at latest, 
he had written his Pastorals^ four eclogues on the seasons, in the 
manner of Virgil. In 1706 Tonson offered to iiublish them, but 
from some unknown cause they did not appear until May 1709, 
when they closed Tonson’s Sixth Miscellany^ Ambrose Philips’ 
Pastorals opening it. It is strange that these bucolic performances 
attracted the notice which they undoubtedly did attract. Walsh 
deliberately preferred them to Virgil’s earlier eclogues. They are 
singularly sweet in versification, it is true, but tame, artificial, and 
without a single spark of Theocritean nature : 

“ Ye gentle Muses, leave your crystal spring, 

Let Nymphs and Sylvans cypress garlands bring ; 

Ye weeping Loves, the stream with myrtles hid^. 

And break your bows, as when Adonis died ; 

And with your golden darts, now useless grown, 

^ In^ibe a verse on this relenting stone ; 

* Let nature change^ let heaven and earth deplore, 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and love is now no more 1 ’ ” 
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By the Thames at Windsor white bulls are sacrificed, nymphs 
bring turtles to the cave of Pan, and grateful clusters swell with 
floods of wine, in spite of the poet’s protestation that he would 
be severely English and modern. What was praiseworthy in the 
Pastorals w'as the evidence of painstaking, the strenuous attention 
to artistic effect, the determination to be w'hat Walsh called 
“correct."' It w^as not until four years later that the famous pas- 
toral quarrel wuth Philips took place. 

In the meantime Pope, once started, rose to eminence with 
incredible rapidity. In 1709 he wrote, and, after long polishing, 
in 17 1 1 published anonymously, his Essay on Cnitci^m^ a didactic 
poem in something less than four hundred couplets. It opens 
with a statement of the rules on which taste is founded, what the 
limits of dependence on personal judgment are, and where nature 
must be called in to correct them, and w’hat reverence is due to 
the rules laid down by the Ancients. It then proceeds to con- 
sider w’hat the dangers are wdiich beset the critical jiath, and to 
touch on that idle dispute, then still so muc h m vogue, as to the 
relative merits of the classical and the modern wTiter. The law's 
are laid down by which the critic should regulate his behaviour ; 
he must be candid, modest, open, and w'ell-bred. Instances aie 
then given of critics w'ho, unfortunately, lack these virtues, and 
we are told that the man who judges should be free to bear 
attack himself. 

“But Appius reddens at each w'ord you speak." Appms was 
intended for the bearish old critic John Dennis (1657-1 734)j who 
had written a tragedy of Appius and Vv'ginia. This then is the 
first, and a very characteristic instance of Pope's j)eculiar neat- 
ness in satiric allusion. We then pass to the history of criticism, 
and the best critics are reviewed in order. In verse, for which 
no praise can seem excessive, we are given a portrait of 
Aristotle : 

“ Such once were Critics ; such tht* happy fc\\, 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty Stagirite first left the shore, 

Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore ; 
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He -iteerM securely, ami iliscover’d fai, 
d by tbt; biihl of the Ma-'ornan Star. 

I’octs, a laco unconfin’d, and free, 

Sull fond anrl proud of savage libeity, 

Kecei\ d his laws ; and stoocl convinc’d 'twas fit, 

^Vho conquei'd Nature should preside o’ei Wit ’* 

This IS perliaps the most beautiful passage m the poem, which 
presently closes with a very fine eulogy of AValsh. There are 
others scarcely less elotiuent, and a number of lines whose 
curious felicity has given them currency as commonplaces of 
everyday talk. But there are mter^^als of flatness as well, and on 
the whole this is the most uneven of l*opo's important works. 
As the jiroduction of a youth of twenty- one it is, in any case, 
among the historic marvels of precocity. 

In 1 71 1 one of Pope's Catholic friends, John Caryll 
(1645 ?-i 736), — a nephew of the man of the same name who 
was known as Lord Dartford in the court of the Pietendcr, and 
as a small dramatist who had survived from the first Restoration 
period, — interested Pope m a quarrel then proceeding between 
Lord Petre and a Miss Arabella I'^ermor. The former had forcibly 
cut off a lock of the hair of the latter, and the affair was taking 
the proportions of a blood feud between the families. Rowe’s 
recent translation of Boileau s Le Lutrm^ perhaps, suggested to 
Carj^Il a similar burlesque on this trivial subject, and he thought 
Pope might write something which should m tke this absurd ven- 
detta explode in laughter. A happy reminiscence of Martial — 
*®Nolueram, Polytime, tuos violare capillos” — struck the poet^s 
fancy, and he soon threw’' himself eagerly upon the task. At first 
the combatants w’ere flattered, and, with Miss FermoPs permission, 
The Rape of the Locl\ in two cantos, appeared in Lintot’s Mtscellany 
in 1712. It enjoyed great and instant success. Addison hailed 
it as merum sal^ and a less conscientious artist than Pope would 
have been satisfied. But he felt the frameirark to be too slight, 
even for such^ a trifle, and he presently re-wrote the poem, intro- 
ducing a Rosicrucian ** machinery," or supernatural action, of 
sylphs and gnomes. Thus, much enlarged, he published the 
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poem in five cantos in 1714; but Miss Fermor, who was now 
married or at the point of marrying, chose to think that by this 
renewed publication the young poet was intruding too much into 
her affairs. T/ie Rape of the Lock has lately been attacked with 
great severity by a no less eminent critic than Mr Leslie Stephen, 
and his authority has been quoted by other writers far less com- 
petent to pass a judgment. It seems to me strange that Mr. 
Stephen should not perceive the unfairness of breaking such an 
exquisite butterfly of art on the wheel of his analysis, and the 
inappropriateness" on this occasion of grave reproof of Pope’s 
smartness and want of delicacy. When \\c are told, moreover, 
that The Rape of the Lock is “ w’eansome and “effete,* there is 
nothing for it but a direct negation. As well might Hamkt be 
called superficial and Paraihsc Lost flat. In its own class and 
degree The Rape of /he Lock is as perfect as these— as entirely 
successful and satisfactory. Poetic wit was never brighter, verse 
never more brilliantly polished, the limited field of burlesque 
never more picturesquely filled, than by this little masterpiece 
in Dresden china. Its faults, a cei tain hardness and want of 
sympathy, are the faults of the age, and mark little more than a 
submission to the prevalent Congreve ideal of polite manners. 
Its merits are of the most delicate order, and it was at once 
recognised that no poem half so good had been produced in 
England since Dryden's address to the Duchess of Ormond, 
fourteen years before. Here is the passage w^hcrc Shock, that “ vile 
Iceland cur,” as Dennis called him, acts as his lady’s guardian 
genius : 

“ He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept ton long, 

Leap'd up, and wak’d his mistress with his tongue. 

'Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 

, Thy eyes jfirst open’d on a billet- cloiix ; 

Wounds, charms, and ardours were no sooner reari, 

But all the vision vanish’d from thy head. 

And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 

Each ^Iver vase in mystic order laid. 

^ - First, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, the cosmetic powers, 
lit 
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A lii;a\’nly image in ihe glass appears 
To that she bends to that her c}es she reais : 

Th’ inferioi Pi icsless, af hei altar's side, 

Trembling begins the sacicl rites af pride. 

Uiinuniber’d treasures ope at once, and lieie 
Tile vaiiuiis oflf'rings of the woild aj'pear , 

P'loni each she nirtl) culls uith curious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the gliLl’iing spoil 
7 'his casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Aiabia breathes from }orider box. 

The torlc»is(. here and elephant unite, 

I'ransfnrm’d to combs, the speckled, and the wliite 
Here file-* of pins extend their shining rows, 

Piifl's, po^^del^, patches, biblcs, billet-doux 
Now aw'ful beauty puts on all its anU'i ; 

The Pair each moment rises 111 her charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens ev'iy giace. 

And calls fi»rtli all the wnndeis ofhci face ; 

Secs by degrees a puiti blush aiise, 

An<l keener lightening^ (piicken in her e}es. 

The busy Sylplib surround their darling caie. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair, 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown ; 

And Betty’s prai^M for labours nut her own ” 

From this tin^e— that is to say, from Popc^s twenty-sixth year — 
we have to think of hnn as the recognised first pod of Ins age. 

Pojie being now launched U]>on what he called the dangerous 
fate of authors," wAs to discover without loss of lime that “ the 
life of a wit IS a warfare upon earth.” His first adversary was the 
tugged Dennis, \\ho promptly replied to the sneer about “Appius 
m a pamphlet of coarse abuse, describing his young rivars per- 
sonal disfigurement.^, and attacking his poetry with violent though 
occasionally just abuse. Pope’s aceibity of temjjer had as yet 
hardly made its appeaiancc ; as a child he had been an angel of 
endurance ; and he now sat patient under the torment of Appius. 
In December a review of his JSssav in the Spectator introduced 
him to Steele as the editor, and to Addison as the writer of the 
article, and tope was courteously invited to contribute to the 
new and epoch-making gazette. On the r4th of May 1712 the 
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Speiiator contained Pope’s A/essia/i, a sacred pastoral in emulation 
of the of Virgil Technically this is one of the most fault- 
less of Pope’s writings. It is evident that he was studying new 
effects. This poem is marked by the broken pause and by the 
use of alexandrines — features which he had hitheilo eschewed. 
The J/t'sua/i is a dexterous cento of passages from Isaiah, fore- 
telling the advent of Christ. AVordswoith lias attacked it with 
great severity, and it no longer holds its formei popularity. V'hen 
we examine it in detail we find it full of errors against taste and 
judgment TheVay to appreciate it is to read it aloud, and so 
secure the rhetorical effect which the poet intended. The splend- 
our and fulness of the verse wull then bear all objection before 
them, and the last eighteen lines, at least, will rouse the pulse like 
a blast fiom a golden trumpet: 

* See barli’rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy biiglit altars throng’d with jirostiate kings, 

And heap'd uith products of Sabx’an springs • 

• For thee Idume's spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow 
See heav’n its sparkling portals uide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia till her silver Imrn , 

Put lost, (bssolv’d in Ihy superloi ray^^, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erflow tliy courts : the light himself shall shine 
Reveal’d, and God's eternal day be thine ' 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains mdt a^\ay , 

Put fix’d his word, his saving power lemains ; — 

Thy realm for evei lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ' ” 

If we persist in applying to classical and ihetoncal poetry 
the tests framed to measure romantic and naturalistic poetry, the 
result will simply be to exclude ourselves from all possibility of 
just appreciation of the former. To a critic \\ho argues exclu- 
sively from Wordsworth's standpoint, and who dares to be con- 
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sistent, Dryden must be even as Blackmoie and Pope no better 
than Theobald. 

In March 1713, at the desire of Lord Lansdowne, Pope 
published in folio a pastoral, Windsor Forest, the greater part of 
which he declared that he had written as long ago as 1704, Pope 
assisted a few weeks later at the first performance of jf\jddison’s 
CatL\ for which he had written a fine prologue. These tw'O 
publications are those in which he displays, and that perhaps 
unwillingly, most of a political bias His position as a politician, 
hovever, w’as somewhat dubious, for the Cato ptologue w^as all 
on the side of the Whigs, while Windsor Forest w'as applauded by 
the Tories. Pope, m fact, had no knowledge of statecraft, but 
possessed a kind of mischievous curiosity which impelled him, as 
somebody said, to appear in Ix^ndon whenever anything w^as going 
on, like a porpoise in stormy w^eather. Windsor Forest is a very 
promiscuous poem ; it seems to contain a little of everything. It 
is bucolic and anecdotic, political and descriptive, by turns. The 
boyish w^ork of sixteen does not amalgamate satisfactorily with 
the manly work of tw'enty-five. Wordsworth took it under his 
protection as containing, alone among the poems of its author, 
“ new images of external nature.’’ He was referring doubtless to 
the exact and highly-coloured catalogue of birds and fishes \ but 
it may be contested that this w^as the nature-painting of a Weenix 
or a Hondecoeter, not of a Turner . 

“ Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 

The bright-ey’d perch with fins of Tyrian dye. 

The silver cel, in shining volumes roll’d, 

. The yellow carp, in scales bedropp’d with gold, 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. ” 

This is excellent genre^ but Wordsworth might have been shown 
a dozen other instances of Pope’s genius for “still life." There 
is an eloquent recommendation of peace near the end 'of the 
poem^ intended to convey commendation of the Tory policy. 
Pope declared that he wrote these lines “soon after the ratiiicar 
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tion of the Treaty of Utrecht,*' an event which took place six 
weeks later than they were published. But this was merely a 
slip of memory In March everybody knew that the jieace was 
certain. We may here mention, as closing tht‘ first period of 
Pope’s literal y career, that in 1715 he was sufficiently ill-ad\isrd 
to publish a paraphrase of Chaucer's House of Fame, written 
when he was twenty-three. Steele saw in it “a thousand thou- 
sand beauties," but posterity has come to consider The Temple 
of Fame as one of the poorest and least inspired of its author's 
productions. 

Pope w'as now twenty-seven, and had published but one work 
de haleine. He had become celebrated mainly by what we 

may call occasional pieces. He was now', how'ever, to come for- 
ward w'ith an undertaking of vast proportions. As early as 
November 1713, Swift, who had made Popes acquaintance in the 
spring of that year, was saying aloud m fashionable places that 
“ the best poet in England is Mr. Pope, a Papist, w*ho has begun 
a translation of Homer into ^English veise, for w'hich I*must have 
you all subscribe, for the author shall not begin to print till I have 
a thousand guineas for him.*' This warmth of friendship w'ith 
Swift portended a corresponding coolness w'lth Addison, and it is 
perhaps a mistake to suppose that Addison and Pope had ever, 
except for a moment about Cato^ passed the limits of ceremonious 
acquaintance. In 1714, a year of violent political agitation 
caused by the death of Anne, Pope was engaged mainly on 
Homer, and taking very little heed of a birch-rod whkh Ambrose 
Philips, for reasons too elaborate to be here dilated on, had hung 
up for his chastisement at Button's. It has been argued that the 
anger w^as confined to Philips, but it is difficult to deny that the 
whole senate to which Addison gave laws was glowing sensibly 
frigid toward Pope ; while the latter poet himself believed that 
Addison was inciting his friend Thomas Tickell (1686-1740), who 
was the most gifted of Addison's disciples, to trip him up with a 
rival translation of Homer. It is true that in June 17x5 Pope and 
j^Tickell simultaneously obliged the town with a first Iliady but if 
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'I'lckcll iiwant to injuic Fojtc he failed egregious]) Indeed, he 
immediately withdrew, with a gracious compliment to Pope's far 
greater ability. Pope continued h) believe that Addison was 
moving behind the mask of Tic'kell and had translated the book. 
Curiously enough, Steele, who had good opportunities of knowing, 
and no picjudice thought so too , yet it seems certain that 
Tirkell did the work he signed. It was under the torture of 
these suspicions that Pope seems to have written the famous 
portrait of Atticus, the most brilliant individual passage in all his 
writings, and indeed in all modern satirical literature These 
lines w’ere not published until four years after Addison’s death 
(when the) appeared m a shabby miscellany called Cyf/iereia), 
and though Pope showed them to such fiiends as S^\ifL and Lord 
Burlington, wc may console ourselves by kno^^mg that the legend 
that Addison sa\v them rests on m) evidence, and is against i)roba- 
bility. We no longer hold the magnificent Atticus in quite such 
awe as our fathers did, yet we may fairly be glad to think that he 
died unroViscious of this terrible impeachment. 

Pope, slowly perfe('ting his labour.s, lingered until his friends 
the Tories wxtc out of oflire before his first volume of The Iliad 
appeared. It did not suffer, however, on this account \ tlie sub- 
scription lists w'crc of fabulous length and quality, and the poem 
was adroitly dedicated, not to any politician, but to Congreve. It 
IS estimated that by his entire Homer, spread as it was over eleven 
years, Pope made clear nine thousand pounds. He admitted in 
after life that, if he was independent, it 'was “thanks to Homer.” 
It was allowed that, in spite of Popes great disadvantages, this 
success was thoroughly deserved. He did not know Greek well, to 
be sure, which was no trifling disadvantage ; but he was less handi- 
capped by this awkward circumstance than a translator of our own 
age would be. He did what was perhaps better than making an 
accurate version of Homer, — he produced the finest, the largest, 
the most conspicuous poem of the age. Pope's Horner^ take it 
all in all, is not approached by any other single poem of the like 
proportions between Paradise Lost and The Excursion, It is 
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wJiat En[;lish literature has to show of the hij^hcst iinpurtam e in 
an epical direction throughout the eighteenth centiir> On this 
subject the reader may be recommended to Mr heshe Stephen’s 
excellent pages, as sympathetic and masterly m tliis instance as 
we have been obliged to conceive them i>rejudired and hasty in 
their treatment of The Rape of the Lock. It is scan ely necessary 
to remind that reader that Tope wrote, on this as on almost all 
other occasions, entirely in the heroic coujilet. 

As early as 1709 Pope had j>rinteil, in Lintot’s Miscellam^ a 
specimen of what he could do as a translator of Homer. 'Phis is 
the “ Episode of Sarpedon.” Addison, so Pope dcclaied, was the 
firs*t to urge him to complete the house of whu'h this was the 
specimen brick. In 1714 he printed other passages, the first 
volume of The Iliad appeared in 1715, and the sixth and last, 
with Its dedication to Congievo, in 17 jo. It seemed [irofitable 
to fulfil the original design, and to present the public with the 
whole of Homer; but Pope was weaiy, and could not face the 
labour of attacking The Odyssey unaided. He ihercfoie, m 1723, 
called in the help of two Cambridge stholais, disciples of his own m 
verse, Elijah Fenton (16S3-1 730) and William Broome ( 1 6S9-1 745 ), 
whom he paid not illiberally for their shaie of a task which owed 
its success to his owui name. This Odyi^sey appealed in 1725, w'ith 
a Battle of the Frogs a}id contrilmted by Parnell, who did 
not live to see it printed. Thus it was Pope’s fate ‘‘ for ten years 
to comment and translate,” and the liomer very neaily absorbed 
his best powers during the central period of his life ; yet the result 
is such that the student scarcely cares to lament it. Pope ex- 
plains in a note to The Dunciad that he ('ounls the.se ten years 
from 1713 to 1725, omitting tw'O years during wdiich, so he pre- 
tends, his perfunctory edition of Shakespeare exclusnely occupied 
him. 

Meanwhile, in 1717, a collection of his poetical works was 
called for in quarto and folio, and Pope saw himself a classic at 
twenty-nine. To this complete edition he added two important 
poems which had not seen the light, and which it is believed, from 
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internal evidence, he had only just written. These are the lerses 
to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady^ and the Eloisa to Abelard. 
They are unique among Pope’s writings as dealing, and that in 
the most pathetic and luxuriant style, with the passion of love. 
The ix)et took all possible jjams to mystify his commentators as 
to the circumstances which led to the composition of these poems. 
All we can discern is that they belong to that brief period between 
the abandonment of the house at P infield, where he had lived 
since his childhood, and his settlement at Twickenham. In 1717 
Pope was with his parents at Chiswick, and this was the year in 
which he pensioned Teresa Blount, apparently to prevent her from 
girding at his relations wuth her sister Martha. These ladies he 
had known since 1706,^ and wdth Martha Blount his connection 
became more and more intimate until his death. It has even 
been suspected that tht7 were married. The Ekyy on an Unfor- 
tunate Lady was a mere study in emotional characterisation. It 
is an exi^ression of impassioned pity for a lady who has destroyed 
herself to escape from the torture of hopeless love. No poet is 
obliged to say \vhy he chooses this or the other subject, but Pope, 
being asked by some silly person who the lady was, saw the open- 
ing for a mystification, and set his biographers chasing an ignis 
fatuus for at least a century. The Ellegy is very short ; it only 
extends to eighty-two lines ; but it contains some of Pope’s ten- 
derest and most musical verses. The passage b^inning — 

“ By foicign hands lliy dying eyes were closed^ 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned ! 

What tho’ no friends in sable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ? 

What tho' no weeping Loves thy ashes grace, 

Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face ? 

^ 1 venture to take the 389th week of the reign of your most serene 
Majesty,” as a more or less literal statement, but indeed the letter of 1714 may 
be a mere mystification. 
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What tho’ no sacred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallow'd dirge be muttered o’er thy tomb ^ 

Vet shall thy grave with rising flowers be Jrest, 

And the green turf he lightly on th)’ l^rcast : 

There shall the morn her earliest teais bestow ; 

There the first loses of the year shall blow , 

While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy leliqiies made/' 

IS a fine typical example of Pope’s entirely serious manner. The 
Eloisa to Abelard is a very much longer poem, and here the elegiac 
tone is replaced Iry an ardour and a^ tivity of passion. The riot 
in the turbulent soul of a woman who loves and has foi sworn love, 
who is torn between earth and heaven, is given with extraordinary 
psychological skill. It is here that Pope shows most insight into 
the workings of the human heart, and sets us fancying for a 
moment, that if he had been born half a century earlier he might 
have been a dramatist of the same class as Ford. Thcie is no 
question, however, that the vehicle which I’ope used, the polished 
heroic couplet, is particularly unsuited to subjects of this kind, 
and gives an artificial air to the most poignant and thrilling pass- 
ages, We feel that the Elegy requires some varied lyric measure, 
and that the Eloisa would move us more if the story of the dis- 
tracted and impassioned nun were told in stanzas, or m couplets 
less regularly antithetical. It is only on some sucli hypothesis 
that we can account for the fact that these two poems, melodious 
and fervid as they are, and supplied with every refinement of 
poetic art, leave us at last a little cold. 

Late in 1717 Pope’s father died, and during the confusion 
which ensued, or while his new property at Twickenham was 
being pj.it in order, he lived for some months at Stanton Harcourt, 
where he finished the fifth book of The Iliad. Then, for the rest 
of his life, his home was the little classic villa on the north bank 
of the Thames, where he had his famous grotto, his temple of 
his five acres of twirled and twisted garden, his sacred 
groves, and his barge at the foot of a little lawn as smooth as one 
of h}s Own couplets. Here the frail being, too sickly and nervous 
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to bear the rude shocks of public life, could glow t aim and almost 
happy in solitude. He says • 

“ Soon as I enter at my country dour 
My mind resumes the ihicad it Jiopt liefore ; 

'Ihjiui'hts, \\hich at liyde-Paik-Corncr I forgot, 

Meet and lejom me in the pensive Grot.” 

At Twickenham he was to spend a quarter of a century, as an 
invalid indeed, but one surrounded by friends and admirers, easily 
first in the only world he valued, the world of letters, and regarded 
with indiilgeiK c* and distinction by all that England had to show 
of what was brightest and liest. 

Unfortunately the temperament of the poet forbade that he 
should enjoy the legitimate fruits of his retiiement. The inde- 
pendence he had now secured, and the unquestioned emirience to 
which he had attained, might have lifted him for the rest of his 
days above all the minor vexations. Hut he could only breathe in 
an atmosphere of intrigue, and the physical excitement of anger 
was the keenest pleasure his neives could enjoy. At Binfield he 
had been tolerably peaceful. At Chiswick the great quarrels of 
his life began — that with Edmund Curll, the publisher, shame- 
less Curll, the caitiff Vaticide ; that with Colley Cibber, the 
amiable and voluble comedian; that with Dennis, reawakened by 
the caricature of Sir liemendous m the poor farce of T/ir^e Hours 
after Marriage^ in which three of the wittiest men of the age, Gay, 
Pope, and Arbuthnot, combined to be dull and offensive. The 
friendship with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762), prose- 
cuted about this time with extraordinary sprightliness and effusion, 
contained the seeds of a yet more scandalous feud. In 1723 
Pope’s flirtation with Judith Cowper, afterwards the aunt of the poet 
of The Task, ended in disappointment and distress. Everything 
pointed to the path of satire as that along which Pope should now 
proceed; and Swift, whose influence with Pope was still para- 
mount, was ever urging him to write something worthy a member 
of that mysterious Scriblerus Club which had been founded to 
crush the race of scribbling dunces. It cannot be said, hovrever, 
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that Pope was quick in taking advantage of this siiggcsli(»n 
While the Homer ])rorecded it is (iiiitc plain that he had energy 
for very little else. The first ten yeais of hi^ life at Twickenham 
give us but one important independent poem, namely, the lines to 
Addison, published in Tickells posthumous edition of 1720. Even 
these were WTitten, in the earlier time, at Binfield. He \vas there- 
fore fresh, in 1727, for the composition of a long original work, 
and he set to with the gusto of a poet who has long been chained 
to the oar of translation. As early as 1720, it seems. Swift had 
proposed a gcnerjil satire to him, and he h.ad sketched a “ IVogiess 
of Dulness " 'Hiis design had slumbered until in 1726, aftei 
Pope had published his Shakespeare, the cnors of that edition 
were roughly pointed out in a pamphlet by l.e\us ''I'heubald 
(1690 P-1744), a busy minor playwright of the period, who event- 
ually, in 1733, him.self published a Shakespeare whuh was far 
more scholarly than Pope’s. J'o])e nnincchately pounced upon 
Theobald (w^hose name was pronoimceil Tibbald) as a fit hero for 
his satire. Pie took Swuft mio his confidence, but Swift, w'ho 
Ifked .satire to be rather gcneial than peisonal, warned him to 
“take care that the bad poets do not outwit \ou.” 

Gradually the “Progress of Diilness” took the form in which 
we know' it as T//e DunaaJ. Put I’upe w'orked so slowly that one 
by one the duncc.s w'ere dying, and at last it hccaiue absolutely 
necessary to publish the poem at once, if it w'cre to ajjpear at all. 
There is no more thorny tract of literature than the bibliography 
of this poem, and we cannot pretend here to give an> account of 
the ir.i i.i'ii' * 1 . of 21k Dunciad. It is probable that there w'as 
no edition earlier than that of the Owl, published in incomplete 
form in May 1728. In April 1729 appeared the edition of the x\ss 
laden with Books, w'hich contains the dedication to Sw'ift, the notes 
and prolegomena, the testimonies of authors, and the indices. 
This is called the first complete edition, and for twelve years 
Tlie Dunciad ended with the couplet : 

“ Enough ! enough ! the raptur’d Monarch cries ; 

And through the Ivory Gate the Vision flies. ’ 
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Butin 1742 The New Dunciad^ “as it was found in 1741," was 
published, and this is what forms th# fourth and last book of the 
poem as we hold it now. In 1743, in a final “complete edition,” 
Pope dethroned Theobald, and set up “ a more considerable hero,” 
Colley Cibber, thereby greatly injuring the structure of his piece; for 
though Cibber was a fribble and a light-weight, he was neither dull 
nor a dunce, while Theobald niiglit justly claim to be the one and 
the other. Such then is the bare outline of the history of this 
extraordinary work. 

It is not clearly enough recognised that the cential figure of 
this magnificent satire is not any Cibber or Theobald of the 
moment, but the very deity of Dulness itself incarnate in all the 
bad writers of the age. We are told about Welsted, Oldmixon, 
Ward, and the rest, because the animalcules of yesterday are lost 
beyond recall, and because w^e must study, while they flash across 
the microscope for a moment, the insects of to-day. Every hour 
“ ductile Dulness new mseanders takes,” but to study them else- 
where than in the present were patent absurdity. This redeems 
The Dttnciad from that littleness of purjiose which would have 
soon destroyed a merely personal attack on certain unknown 
writers. The satire w^as cruel, was perhaps umvorthy of its 
author’s secure and eminent position, but it was exceedingly 
successful. It has been said — it was suggested to Pope him- 
self — that he really gave immortality to ridiculous names which 
else would naturally disappear for ever. But what is the immor- 
tality which he has given to them ? When w^e meet with the name 
of Oldmixon, w^ho thinks of the real man, the tiresome old Whig 
pamphleteer, with his insipid pastorals and his petulant essays ? We 
think of a figure created entirely by Pope ; we think of the aged 
athlete, “in naked majesty,” climbing the side of the stranded 
lighter, to plunge the deeper into the dreadful sluice of mud. Our 
interest is quickened, indeed, but not created by the consciousness 
that there was a real Oldmixon, to whom this figment of Pope^s 
imagination have given exquisite pain. It appears, however, 
that Pope fe^ed that the work, as it originally stood, might seem 
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to posterity to have too local a bearing. T/ic Dunciad 
attempts to widen the scopc^of the satire, to deal with stupidity in 
education, in philosophy, in the various application of the powers 
of the mind. Here Pope was far less safe than in dealing with 
what he thoroughly understood, — literary merit, — and in criticising 
scholarship and science he made sad blunders. He drew himself 
together, however, at the close, and the last thirty lines of The 
Dunciad^ in which he foretells a kind of Ragnarok of all intelli- 
gence, are among the noblest w'hidi he has left • 

In vain, in vain— the all composing hour 
Resistless falls the Muse obeys the power, 

# She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 

Of night primaeval and of Chaos oM > 

Before her, fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die awaj . 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary files, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash e\i)iies. 

As one by one, at <lread Medea’s strain, 

The sick’ning stars fade ofl th’ clhtical plain , 

As Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting le^t ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Alt after art goes out, and all is night 
See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heap’d o'er hei head ! 

Philosophy, that lean’d on Heav’n bdfore, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physic of metaphj sic begs defence, 

And metaphysic calls foi aid on sense ! 

See mystery to mathematics fly ! 

In vain I they gaze, turn gidd>, rave, and die. 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares moiality expires. 

For public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine I 
Lo ! thy dread empire, Chaos ! is lestor’d ; 

Light dies before thy uncreating woid ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all ” 

For several years the anger of the Dunces gave Pope enough 
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to do, and from i to ij 37 t^ditcd, more or less perfunctorily, 
a weekly jjaper, The Oruh Street J'Mir?iaIy in which he and his 
satellites returned the shots which the victims of The Dunciad vieie 
still sullenly firing I luring the same period Pope was at \vork 
on those extraordinary devices for getting his own private letters 
published, which have done his memory more harm with jiosterity 
than any other of his unfortunate lapses from the path of honesty. 
Into this dark and tortuous history we cannot be expected to look 
in tins slight sketch of his poetical (areer. His next publication 
was the Fourth Moral Es^ay 1731), but it is convenient 

to leave the consideration of this poem for a moment. Py this time 
a great ethical work, whuJi had occupied Pope’s best leisure fdr 
two or three years, was almost ready to be given to the public. 
Bolinghroke had formed a fnendshij) w’llh Pope in 1725, and had 
laid his scheme of deistical metaphysics before the ])oet in such a 
form as to gain his appro\al. Poi>e determined to versify Boling- 
broke, but he only fulfilled so much of his scheme as is contained 
in the four books of his Essay on Man. Through 1730 and 1731 
Pope was deeply engaged in revising and polishing this iioem. In 
1732-1733 three epistles were published in folio, and a fourth in 
1734. They were strictly anonymous at first, and J^ope circulated 
a report that they w’ere written by a wx'll-knowm divine. 

The Essay on Man was long supposed to be w'hat Dugald 
Stewart called it, the “noblest specimen of phdoso]»hical poetry 
which our language affords.” It made Pope famous outside his 
native country, and w'on him the homage of men like Voltaire and 
Marmontcl. The poet himself took a great pride in this composi- 
tion, and thought “that he had contributed very extensively to 
philosophical thought. At the present lime it takes a lower place. 
The imagery with w'hich the ethical framework is embroidered is 
by no means the most brilliant which Pope Jias produced. There 
is so great a confusion and want of connection in the system of 
reasoning that De Quincey is almost justified in his harsh judgment 
of it as “ the realisation of anarchy.” The poem contains examples 
of Pope’s worst faults in the awkward construction of sentences 
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and the inversion of words in the search for a rhunc. Nor is this 
poet's ^'erse itself, in any other work of his maturity, so mechanical 
or dull. The fissay on Man is elcxiuent and impressive in parts, 
but it is executed on a plan which was unfavouiable to tlie de- 
velopment of the author's most characteristic ] lowei s. It awakened, 
however, a great curiosity, has been more fruitful than any other 
of his writings in notes, commentaries, and general discussion, 
and won to its author’s side the great mainstay of his later years, 
William Warl)urton,^^^hose famous Commentary on the first 

appeared m 1 74,^. 

From 1733 to 1738 Pope ^^as very actively engaged on a 
variety of small works, kindred in manner, and all belonging to 
the class most congenial to his genius Ten years earlier Atter- 
hury had tried to ])eisuade him that satire was his true forte, and 
the success of The J^unaad now gave him encouragement to 
become a didactic satirist. As early as December 1731 he pub- 
lished an epistle to Lord Burlington {Efistte II'), the first of a 
long senes of folio [)am})hlets. Six weeks later followed the 
epistle to Lord Bathurst i^Ephtie 1 TL\ in February 1733 the 
epistle to Sir R. Temple {Epistle /.), and in February 1735 that 
to Martha Blount {Epistle //.). These i)icces>, with an old address 
to Addison on his Medals, form the gioup called since 1743 Moral 
Essays, It has been thought that all this while the poet w^as 
scheming a great philosophical poem, of which, not only these 
epistles, but the Essay on Man, and the satirical imitations to 
be presently noticed, should eventually form part. The second 
epistle, as it now' stands, contains the character of Atossa, wrhich 
Pope meant for the Duchess of Marlborough, from whom he w'as 
accused of receiving the sum of ;£^iooo, that it might be sup- 
pressed. This IS one of those very mysterious incidents, the 
general effect of which has been to bring great but perhaps 
exaggerated discredit on the good name of Pope. The third 
epistle is directed against the abuse of liches, and w'as written to 
gratify ‘‘ that very lively and amiable old nobleman, the late Lord 
Bathurst*' It contains the portrait of the Man of Ross, and is 
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one of the most faultless and attractive of Pope's didactic writings. 
7 'he fourth epistle continues the subject of the third, and may be 
rcfericd to fur those pa‘^sages on landscape gardening which, 
beautiful as they are in themselves, and fine as examples of Pope's 
stately poetry, are still more im[)ortant as showing how free Pope 
was from the worst heresies of the eighteenth century in its atti- 
tude towards nature. The episode of Villario, describing Lord 
Castlcmaine s gardens at Wanstead, may be pointed to as an 
example of the skill which Pope had now attained in the giving 
maximum fulness of effect and complete artistic satisfaction in 
the minimum of space and wuth no apparent effort : 

“ IJehoId Villaiio's ten years’ toil complete ; 

Ills quincunx darkens, his espaliers meet : 

The wood supports the plain, the parts unite, 

And strength of shade contends with strength of light ; 

A waving glow the blooming beds display, 

Ulushing in bright diversities of day, 

With siKer-qui vexing nils meandered o’er, — 

Enjoy then, you ^ ViJlario can no more ; 

Tired of the scene pastures and fountains yield, 

He finds at last he better likes a field.” 

The distinction between the Moral Essays and the rest of the 
ethical and satirical writings of Pope's tl>ird period is an entirely 
perfunctory and Warburtonian one, but it has been thought well 
to preserve it here on account of its time-hc aoured place in the 
arrangement of the poet’s w'orks. We must therefore return on 
our steps to chronicle the publication of one of his miscellaneous 
satires, that entitled Satire Z, brought out ten days after the First 
Moral Essay in February 1733. This is the earliest of the 
Imitations of Horace^ undertaken by Pope at Bolingbroke’s sugges- 
tion, and printed within a fortnight of its composition. It takes 
the form of a dialogue between the poet And William Fortescue, 
the lawyer, being a paraphrase of the first satire of the second 
book of Horace. This poem is a reply to the critics who had 
charged Pope with malignity in attack, and it professes that nothing 
but a passion for virtue inspires him. It also contains, alas ! for 
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virtue, a really monstrous attack on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
for whom his early sweetness had long turned to gall. 

Several important poems, of a .more or less autobiographical 
character, bear date 1735. these the first in date as in value 
is the celebrated Epistle to Dr. Arhiithnct^ published on the second 
day of the year. In this, the most fascinating of Pope's satirical 
poems, are brought together various fragments into one design, and 
even the character of Atticus is introduced, although it had already 
been before the world, in surreptitious form, for twelve years. The 
whole satire is a splendid apology and a dauntless fresh attack. 
It is difficult to award the palm to any one of its sections, either 
to the matchless description with w'hich it open.s, to the affecting 
account of the author’s condition through that long disease, his 
life,” to the Atticus passage, or to the appalling chastisement 
inflicted, in verse that rings like a whip, on Bufo-Halifax and on 
Sporus-Harvey. The last of these shall be here selected : 

^ ‘ Let Sporus tremble — A. What ’ that thing of silk, 

Sporus, that mere whi£e cuid of asses’ milk ^ 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

P, Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys : 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way 
Whether in floiid impotence he speaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 

His wit all see-saw, between Maf and t/ns, 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ! that acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 
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Foil at the toilet, flatterer at the boaid, 

Now trips a Lady, and now struts a Lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have cxpiest, 

A chenib'b face, a reptile all the rest ; 

Reality that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Wit that can creep, and jiride that licks the dust.*' 

In July appeared the Second Satire, a somewhat unfortunate 
discourse on temperance, and in the quarter of the same year 
two Satires of Dr. Donm\ one of which had been anonymously 
printed m 1733. These paraphrases were not successful. Pour 
more Imitations were presented to the public, separately, but in 
rapid succession, in 1737. these later satires we can say 

no more than that the perusal of them reminds the reader of 
the justice of Dr Johnson’s remark about “the irreconcilable 
dissimilitude between Roman images and English manners.” Of 
the four the best certainly is the First Ffistlc of the Second Book^ 
addressed to the king as Augustus. It was a very delicate and 
ambiguous attack on the court, and although it now seems obvious 
enough that the poet’s eulogies were sarcastic, many stupid readers 
on its first ajipearance took it in all good faith as a panegyric on 
the royal party. It is mainly political, as being a manifesto from 
the Opposition, but it contains also some very interesting passages 
of literary criticism. Next year, in the summer of 1738, Pope pub- 
lished an epilogue to his satires, under the title MDCCXXXVIII. 
It was finished and brilliant, but the pul 11c had become a 
little weary of this incessant scolding, and Swift, who w^as now in 
retirement, expressed a very general feeling when he said that he 
knew so little of what was passing that he could not fathom the 
allusions nor fill out the initial letters. Pope wrote a fragment 
of one more satire, 1740^ but did not publish it. It was long 
afterwards given to the world by Warton. In 1742 he closed 
his literary career by the publication of The New Dundad, of 
which we have already spoken. But his intellectual forces were 
unabated, and to the last he was polishing his old verses and 
preparing new editions. 

Such a body as his, fretted by such a mind, was not destined 
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for old age. But he was spared a slow decay He lived on in 
tolerable ease, balanced between two dear fnends of his, who 
were savage mutual enemies, Warbuiton and Bolingbrokc, until 
the spring of 1744. He tried to console himself >\ith literary 
interests for the disappointment of finding his contributions to 
political warfare politely neglected by his jiarty. He had much 
to compose and please him ; Martha Blount was now entirely 
with him, smoothing the close of an uneasy life, and m literature 
his empire was iii:u4uestioned Throughout the montli of May he 
was visibly dying of dropsy and asthma, and on the 30th of that 
month he passed away very quietly, at the age of fifty-six years and 
nine days. He was buried in a vault in Twickenham Church. 

The amount of attention which has been paid to Pope since 
his death contrasts curiously with the comparative neglect of his 
great compeer, Dryden. The reason is, no doubt, that Drydcn 
veiled his own personality in his works, while Pope, more than any 
other English poet, more even than Byron, impressed himself uj^on 
the public in every page he published. Throughout the eighteenth 
century he was admired with exaggeration ; AVarburton called 
him “ one of the noblest works of God.’* Of late years, critics 
inspired by AVordsworth and He Quinccy have no less unduly 
decried him. His fame reached its nadir in the hands of Mr. 
Elwin, w^ho undertook to produce a final edition of the most 
eminent of our classical writers, although his own symijathies 
were exclusively and fanatically romantic. He was relieved of 
his task, which had become as painful to himself as to his readers, 
m 1881, when the volumes began to appear with the name of 
Mr. AV". J. Courthope on the title-page. Mr. Courthope has nobly 
redeemed the character of the poet, as far as its radical faults 
would permit him to do so, and his work as an editor is of the 
first class. It is impossible to deny, and Mr. Courthope does not 
seek to deny, that since the publication of the Caryll correspond- 
ence Pope stands revealed, beyond any hope of justification, as 
an unscrupulous and intriguing trickster. But this is not the 
only side to his nature. He had great natural tenderness, extra- 
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ordinary energy and courage, a passion for pure literature, and a 
genius second to none in its ora class and period. In a sketch 
like this we may be permitted to insist on those splendid qualities 
rather than on the faults which he owed, in great measure, to his 
physical weakness. 

The first thing which strikes us on a rapid survey of Pope's 
writings, is their fragmentary nature. They cannot be called 
fugitive, because he exjiendcd so much elaboration upon them, 
but none the less is it true that the only imjjortant work he com- 
pleted was T/fr Ra/'c of the Lock, Even the Homer he could not 
finish w’ithout calling in foreign help. To the truncated Dunciad 
he gave a lalsc air of completeness by patching on a new piece 
which does not match. The E^say on Man, and all the satires, 
imitations, and other essays are only disjointed members or scraps 
of one vast philosophical work w^hich never saw the light. This 
fragmentary character matters less to us, because it is not his 
substance or his general effect which we delight in in Pope, but 
his details. His best poems are bits of mosaic, which we admire 
the most when w^e pull them to pieces, tessera by tessera, and 
analyse their exquisite w^orkmanship. Much has been said, and 
very vainly said, about his w^ant of originality, his commonplace, 
his triteness. The fact is that an old truth better said than any 
one has said it before, is more valuable, is certainly more likely 
to remain in men^s minds, than a new tn th awkw'ardly said. 
The charm of Pope’s best passages, when it does not rest upon 
his Dutch picturesqueness of touch, is due to the intellectual 
pleasure given by his adroit and stimulating manner of producing 
his ideas, and by the astonishing exactitude and propriety of his 
phrase. When it is all summed up, we may not be much the 
wiser, but we are sure to be much the brighter and alerter. Hence 
it is an additional merit that his original writings, in which 
caustic wit takes so prominent a place, and in which the atten- 
tion is always kept tensely on the strain, are usually quite short. ' 

It is customary to compare Pope with his great French con- 
temporary or predecessor, Boileau (1636-1711), whose rival Pope 
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was willing to he considered There are certain points of re- 
semblance between them. Boileaii followed La Fontaine, and 
completed his work in versification, somewhat as Pope followed 
Dryden. Boileau and Pope each made a very close study of 
Horace, and became ever more Horatian as they grew older. 
Each was the first satirist of his time, and each was excessively 
venomous and personal. Each wrote one very clever and notable 
mock-heroic poem. Each lifted up his scourge to smite the 
dunces off Parnassus. But the careful study of Boileau will teach 
us how much greater the English j^oet was than the French. 
Pope was Boileau with the addition of an ear for verse, of an eye 
for colour and form in and of a real imaginative insight 

into character. What scarcely rose above talent in Boileau was 
genius in i^ope. If, on the other hand, we compare Pope with 
Dryden, we notice, first of all, the entire absence of that lyrical 
gift which w’as so charming 111 Dryden. Pope’s odes and hymns 
have not been chronicled here, for they are scarcely literature at 
all. We then notice that, mih his suiierior lightness of intellect, 
the younger poet has moulded the heroic couplet more thoroughly 
to his purposes than Dryden ever did, first polishing it to the 
extreme of mellifluousncss, and then teaching it to ring and 
sparkle w'ith the utmost rapidity and brilliance. Pope’s heroics 
are not only the best in the language, but they are so perfect that 
it has been impossible, since his day, to use that form — the iambic 
distich — without seeming intentionally to compete with Pope. 
He has no romance, no spirituality, no mystery, and the highest 
regions of poetry he never so much as dreams of, but in the 
lower provinces there is perhaps no single writer who show'ers fine 
things about him \vith such a prodigality of wit, or dazzles us so 
much with the mere exercise of his intelligence. 

A great deal of other verse w'as wTitten in the Augustan age, 
but not very much that can be admitted to be poetry. If this title 
cannot be conceded to the pow^erful octosyllabics of Sw'ift, still 
more resolutely must it be denied to the verses of Defoe and 
Steele and Mandeville* But there flourished in the lifetime of 
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Pope one or two writers who deserve to be remembered as Little 
Masters ” in the art of verse — poets who were far inferior to Pope 
in intellect, and who yet ])osscssed certain limited gifts in which 
they were original and in which they managed to surpass him. 
Of these attendant planets, for they were more than satellites, 
the three of greatest importance were Prior, Oay, and Parnell. 
Each of these men had a touch of genius in his composition, and 
each still holds a certain independence m the world of poetry. 

Matthew Prior (1664-1721), except for a brush with Dryden 
in his youth, published nothing till he had reached middle age. 
His Poems appeared in modest form in 1709, and in a sumptuous 
folio in 171S. ^'he longest of them is a didactic epic oi Solomon , 
this takes the form of three very long sermons, or books, put 
in the mouth of the wisest of men. The jioem has distinct 
merits; it is perhaps more “correct,” in Walsh^s sense, than 
any other m the language ; hut it cannot he read. This was 
the case in Prior’s own day, and he fretted against the neglect 
of his masterpiece, yllma is also didactic, and also in three 
hooks, but here the measure is short and easy, and the poet 
mingles so much humour with the draught that >ve drink it 
willingly. In this poem Prior consciously follows Butler, to 
whom he pays a fine compliment ; but his muse is more graceful, 
and less wayward. His occasional pieces prove that he had 
more variety and versatility than Butler, and he not unfrequently 
obtains an effect which w^as far above the reach of the author of 
Iludibras, His epigrams are the best we possess in English. He 
tells a story with unrivalled ease. His lyrics are inimitably gay and 
audacious. In comparison with Pope's, his epistles and satires are 
light and careless, but they often possess a great charm. A single 
stanza gives the very flavour of what is best and most unique in 
Prior, his gaiety, his unaffected grace, his easy humanity : 

“ What I speak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, shows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art ; 

I court others in verse, but I love thee in prose. 

And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart. ** 
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There is a certain relation between IVior and John Gay 
(1685-1732). Each was successful mainly with the lighter lyre. 
Gay was perhaps the more important as a man of letters • Prior 
the more perfect in the work he did best, namely, his T'crs tie 
sodctt\ Gay w^as the friend of all the best writers of his time — 
an amiable, plump, indolent man, who liked to nestle into warm 
sinecures in the families of people of quality. Poi)e used him as 
a cat’s-paw in his quarrel with Ambrose Philips, and (iay’s Shep- 
herifs JVeek was published in 1714 to ridiiule pastoral writing. 
But, in its gentle way, it was so excellent that it has survived 
not as a parody but as veritably the best collection of bucolics 
produced in the Augustan era, and none tlie woise for its humour. 
In 1716 Gay brought out Trivia^ a sprightly jiocm on the art of 
walking the streets of London. In 1727 appeared the first series 
of his famous Fables^ in 1728 the no less famous Bc\^^ar^s Opera^ 
suggested by Swift’s remaik, what “an odd, pretty sort of thing a 
Newgate pastoral might make,” and m 1729 anotlier opera, PollXy 
which enjoyed the adverti.sement of jiolitical persecution, and 
brought “poor inoffensive Gay” During these three 

golden years Gay’s reputation, for the moment, almost equalled 
J*ope’s. He roused no jealousy, howe\er, and l^ope seems to have 
loved him best and longest among his immediate contemporaries. 
Gay’s finest poetical work is Alexander Pope^ his safe Return from 
Troy, written, in otiava-rima, on occasion of Pope’s completion of 
his Iliad, but not published till 1776. Heie is a fragment of it : 

“ Oh, what a concourse swarms on yonder quay ’ 

The sky re-echoes with new shouts of joy : 
liy all this show, I ween, ’tis Lord Mayor's day ; 

I hear the voice of trumpet and hautboy. — 

No, now I see them near ! Oh, these arc they 
Who come in crowds to welcome thee from Troy. 

Hail to the bard whom long as lost we mourn'd. 

From siege, from battle, and from storm return’d ! 

Of goodly dames, and courteous knights, I view 
The silken petticoat, and broider'd vest ; 

Yea, peers, and mighty dukes, with ribands blue, 

(True blue, fair emblem of unstained breast ;) 
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Others I see, as noble, and more true, 

IJy no court -badge distinguish'd fiom the rest 

P'irst see I Methuen, of sinceiest mind, 

As Arthur biave, as soft as woman-kind 

What lady's that, to whom he gently bends ? 

Who knows her not? ah ! those are Wortley’s eyes ! 

How art thou honoiu'd, number'd with her friends, 

For she distinguishes the good and wise. 

The sweet-tongued Murray near her side attends. 

Now to my heart the glance of Howard Hies ; 

Now Hervey, fair of face, I mark full well, 

With thee, Youth’s youngest daughter, sweet I.epcll. 

I see tw'o lovely sisters, hand in hand. 

The fair-hair 'd Martha and Teresa brown ; 

Madge Pcllenden, the tallest of the land ; 

And smiling Mary, soft and fair as down. 

Yonder I see the cheerful Duchess stand, 

For friendship, zeal, and bhllicsome humours known : 

Whence that loud shout in such a hearty strain ? 

Why all the Hamiltons are m her train !” 

“Twas when the seas were roaring” and “Black-eyed Su.san ” 
have placed Gay among British lyrists. He had great humour, 
and a genuine love of external nature which links him with the 
romantic writers. 

The two last-mentioned poets succeeded best in jocose verse ; 
Thomas Parnell (1679-1718), Archdeacon Clogher, who also 
endeavoured to be merry, was best inspired when he w^as grave 
or even elegiacal. \Ve know little of his life. Pope discovered 
him, buried in an Ulster parsonage, and stimulated him to write, 
Swift brought him up to town, and insisted on presenting him to 
Harley. Parnell’s best pieces all belong to the period between 
1713, when he came under Pope’s influence, and his early death 
in 1718. Yet Parnell cannot be called a disciple of Pope ; within 
the narrow range of what he did well there was no poetical writer 
of his time who showed a greater originality. TAe Hermit is a 
very perfect piece of sententious nanative work in the heroic 
couplet, not easily to be matched for polish, elegance^ and 
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symmetry. Parnell’s remarkable odes, The Night Piece and The 
Hymn to Contentment^ however, possess more real inspiration. 
They form a link between Milton on the one hand and Gray and 
Collins on the other, and their employment of the octosyllabic 
measure is wonderfully subtle and harmonious. The Hymn 
contains these lines : 

The silent heart, which grief assails, 

Treads soft and lonesome o’er the vales, 

Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

Apd seeks, as I have vainly done, 

Amusing thought ; but learns to know 
That solitude’s the nurse of woe. 

No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o’er the ground ; 

Or in a soul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the sky, 

Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below ; 

The rest it seeks, in seeking dies, 

And doubts at Ipst, for knowledge, rise.” 

It would be easy to sustain the thesis that there is more of ima- 
gination, in the purely Wordsworthian sense, more of mystery and 
spirituality, in Parnell than in any other poet of the time. He 
was very diffident, and published nothing; but in 1722 Pope 
collected his posthumous pieces into a volume to which he 
prefixed a fine dedication, the only fault of which is that it 
contains too little about the dead Parnell and too much about 
the living Harley to whom, as the muse “shaded his evening 
walk with bays,” the volume was inscribed. 

Among the wits and tempkrs who surrounded Addison many 
wrote verses, but few vTOte them particularly well. Three of his 
chief friends, however, stand out beyond the rest with some 
recognised claim to the title of poet Ambrose Philips 
(1671-1749) is chiefly remembered on account of his dispute 
with Pope about the merit of their rival pastorals. Philips wrote, 
from Copenhagen, an Epistle to the Earl of Dorset^ which was 
once admired ; and, towards the close of his career, he composed 
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a number of birthday odes to children of qualit}', in a seven- 
syllabled measure, which earned him the name of “Namby- 
Pamby,” but winch form, in their infantile, or servile, prettiness, 
his main claim to distinction. Thomas Tickcll (1686-1740) is a 
man of one poem ; he comjioscd a really superb elegy, inspired 
by deep and genuine feeling, on the death of Addison . 

“ Can I forgL't the dismal night, that gave 
My soul’s best pail for e\er to the grave ! 

I low silent did his old companions tread, 

Ily mid-night lamps, the mansions of the dead, 

Thio* breathing statues, then unheeded things. 

Thro' lows of warriors, and thro’ walks of kings ! 

AVhat aw't* did the slow solemn knoll inspire ; 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate payed ; 

And the last wor<ls, that dust to dust conveyed ! 

While speechless o’er thy closing grave wc bend, 

Accept these teais, thou dear departed friend, 

Oh gone for ever, take this long adieu ; 

And sleep in peace, next Ihy lo\cd Montagu ! ” 

William Somerville (1677-1742) was more interesting as a 
man than either Tickell or Philips. He Avas a fox-hunting Warwick- 
shire squire, who used to come up to town periodically to wor- 
ship Mr. Addison, and who rather late in life ventured upon verse 
of his own. His chief poem, 77 / 6 ’ C/ias^ (17 '’5), is a didactic epic, 
in four books of blank verse, on the art of hunting with the 
hounds. He delayed writing it so long that we find his old 
Addisonian style tempered by the new and freer manner of 
Thomson. Somerville, in fact, is one of the few transitional 
figures of the end of this period. 

Dr. Samuel Croxall (i68o?-i752) published anonymously in 
1720 The Fair Circassian^ a paraphrase of the Canticles. He 
had previously issued two cantos in imitation of the Faery Queen, 
Croxall was blamed for the voluptuous warmth of his verses, which 
was indeed something extraordinary from the pen of an embryo 
canon residentiary. He translated ..^Isop in 1722. He described 
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his poetical ambition rather too arrogantly, when he said that his 
aim was '‘to set off the dry and insipid stuff” of the age by 
publishing "a whole piece of rich glowing scarlet” Two stanzas 
from his utteily neglected poetry will show" how little Croxall 
shared the manner of his contemporaries : 

Unlock the tresses of your burnish’d hair, 

Loose let your ringlets o’er your shoulders spread ; 

Thus mix’d, we view them more distinctly fail, 

Like trails of golden wire on ivory laid ; 

So rh<x:bus o’er the yielding ether stream^, 

And streaks the silver clouds with brighter beams 

What rosy otlouis youi <oft bosom yields. 

Heaving and falling gently as you lireathe I 
Like hills that rise amidst fair fcitile fields, 

With round smfioth tops and flowery vales beneath ; 

So swell the can<h<l Alps with fleecy snow, 

While myrtles bud, and violets bloom below ” 

The long life of Allan Ramsay (1686-1758), the Edinburgh 
wig-maker, projects beyond that of Tope at l)uth ends. He gave 
up the outside of the head fur the inside by becoming a book- 
seller and a publisher ; from his shop at the sign of the Mercury 
he regarded the wits of distant London w^th almost superstitious 
reverence. He wTote a great deal of absolute rubl)ish, but his 
pastoral drama of T//e Gentle Shepherd 2^) is the best British 
specimen of its class, and contains some very beautiful passages 
both of dialogue and of description. Most of Ramsay’s original 
songs were poor, but he preserved the habit of writing in the Doric 
dialect, and as an editor and collector of national poetry he did 
thoroughly efficient and valuable w"ork. His two miscellanies, 
The Tea-Table and The Evergreen^ were not without their direct 
usefulness in preparing the Scottish ear for Burns. 




CHAPTER V 

SWIFT AND THE DEISTS 

Three years before the close of the seventeenth century two 
short works were ready for publication, which a mere accident 
postponed into the age of Anne. At the darkest moment of 
English literature, when every branch of original writing except 
comedy seemed dying or dead, a genius of the veiy first order 
was preparing for the press The Battle of the Books and A Tale 
of a Tttb, It IS desirable to lemember that these works were 
complete in 1697, although not published until 1704, since the 
fact emphasises Swift's piecedcncc of all the other wits of the 
reign of Anne. It cannot, indeed, be too strongly insisted upon 
that he was the leader of their chorus. In poetry, Pope, though 
stimulated and sustained by his sympathy, w is quite independent 
of Swift ; but the masters of prose, the great essayists, did not 
begin to flourish till his mighty spirit had breathed upon them. 
Swift is the dominant intellectual figure of the first half of the 
century, as Johnson of the second, and it is hard to deny that he 
is altogether greater than Johnson. He is original in the first 
degree. His personal character is such as to illuminate, or else 
obscure, every other individual that meets him. Swift’s love or 
Swift’s hatred colours our conception of every important literary 
figure of his age. If the saeva indignatio which he so adroitly 
indicated in his own draft of an epitaph has been over^insisted 
upon, no one can deny or evade the sfkndida hUU. The mag- 
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nificence of Swift's anger, scintillating with wit, glowing >\ith 
passion, throws its cometary splendour right across the Augustan 
heavens. There was an almost superhuman greatness about his 
cruelty, a feline charm in his caresses, a childishness, like the 
merriment of a tiger-cub, in his humour ; he was irresponsible and 
terrible; his ambition threw dice with his reckless waggishness, 
till all was lost and won. He was the most unhappy, the most 
disappointed man of his age, and yet the greatest and the most 
illustrious. He is altogether wonderful and inscrutable, a bundle 
of paradoxes, the object of universal curiosity, the repulsion of 
the many, the impassioned worship of the few. 

Jonathan Swift, “the great Irish patriot,” had nothing Irish 
about him except the accident of being born in Dublin. His 
father was a Herefordshire man, and his mother was a Leicester- 
shire w'oman. The elder Jonathan Swift was made steward to the 
Society of the King’s Inns, Dublin, m 1666, and there died about 
a year afterwards. Some months later his widow bore him a 
posthumous son, on the 30th of November 1667, and this was the 
famous writer. His mother was reduced to great poverty, and 
had to be supported by the chanty of her husband's brothers, 
Godwin and Dryden Swift. As an infant Swift was stolen by his 
nurse and carried to Whitehaven ; his mother, enervated by dis- 
tress, seems to have acquiesced in this exile for three years, during 
w'hich time she lodged once more w^ith her relatives in Leicester- 
shire. From 1674 to 1682 Swift w^as being educated at Kilkenny, 
the most famous of Irish schools, where Congreve w^as one of his 
companions. He was only fourteen when he was removed from 
Kilkenny to be entered at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
stayed until the Revolution of 1688. His college career was not 
distinguished. He tells us that “ he was so discouraged and sunk 
in his spirits that he neglected his academic studies,” and “ was 
stopped of his degree for dulness and insufficiency.” He was 
made a B. A. in 1686, by special grace^ which he chose to consider 
a humiliating distinction in such a case as his. Circumstances 
seem to have made him reckless, and the remainder of his college 
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course is marked by penalty after penalty incurred for riotous 
behaviour. He read nothing but history and poetry, and prob- 
ably the crisis of 1688 came only just in time to save him from 
final expulsion. Destitute and friendless, Swift fled to his only 
less destitute mother in Leicestershire. This lady remembered 
that the wealthy and urbane Sir AVilliam Temple was her relative, 
and to him she applied for patronage with success. 

T emple accepted the raw young student to read to him and be 
his amanuensis. But Swift s manners were uncouth, and he had 
no address which could ingratiate him with the most elegant of 
living Englishmen. It seems probable that Temple slowly learned 
to value Swift, but at first his patronage of him must have been 
merely the observance of a duty claimed by family lies. The 
young man’s health was very bad, and m 1 689, after a surfeit of 
golden pippins, he began to be a sufferer from the mysterious 
disease of his lifetime, which, as modern science has conjectured, 
became what is now called a labyrinthine vertigo. After a short 
visit to Ireland he returned to Temple’s service, and on terms 
more honourable and confidential. Vresently the king became 
aware of his existence, and promised him vague promotion in the 
army or in the church. When he took his degree of ALA. at 
Oxford in 1692 he had reputation enough, reflected from the glory 
of Temple, to meet with a w^arm reception, and now, at the age 
of twenty-five, he occasionally versified. His four Pindaric Odes^ 
unlucky compositions in the worst manner of Cowley, were his 
first literary production ; with one excejition, these did not see 
the light till a century later, but they were shown to Dryden, 
who TOS Swift’s relative, and were slain in the cradle by 
the famous rejoinder, “ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,” 
or, according to another and more credible report, '*a Pindaric 
poet.” In spite of Swift’s eager ambition he seems to have written 
little in these early years, and to have had less desire to print In 
the house of Temple he was at the centre of tradition, where 
anything new, anything not in strict accordance with Gallic taste, 
must have been contemptuously frowned upon. The fact that 
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Temple wrote so well and was held to be so fine a literary oracle 
must in itself have vexed and paralysed a man whose instincts lay 
in the direction of novel and unlicensed literal y forms In May 
1694 he broke the strained cord which bound him to Sir William 
Temple’s household, and returned to Ireland Eight months 
later he had taken priest’s orders in Dublin, and had obtained the 
small living of Kilroot in Downshire. While there he met Miss 
AVaring (Varina) at Belfast He soon became disgusted with 
solitude at Kilroot, and in May 1696 he went back to Temple’s 
household at Moor Park. Thus a third time the experiment was 
tried, and now without further vexation. Swift and his patron had 
learned, if not to love, at least to respect and admire each other. 
The young clergyman presently resigned his living in favour of a 
friend, and continued to reside at Mooi J*ark till Temple died in 
1699. 

This final residence with Temple coincided with Swift s first 
serious development as a writer. The year 1696-97, the thirtieth 
of Swift’s life, seems to be that in which he iirst waked up to a 
consciousness of his original talents. I'he Tale of a Tub has been 
attributed to an earlier date, but upon no trustworthy evidence, 
and Swift in 1709 asserted that it was written in 1696 and 1697. 
That The Battle of the Books belongs to the latter year w^e know, 
and the resemblance in st>le between the two works is so close as 
to suggest that there was no interval between Ihcir composition. 
They seem to be pieces of the self-same mental fabric. To 1697 
also belong Swift’s earliest characteristic verses, and this year of 
active production is follow^ed by four of apparent sterility. It 
seems therefore desirable to discuss the two remarkable prose 
works which have been just mentioned before proceeding any 
further with the life of their author, instead of waiting for the date 
of their publication, in an anonymous octavo volume, in 1704. 
They were prepared to issue from the press in the winter of 1698, 
when Temple’s illness and death postponed their publication. It ■ 
is uncertain whether Swift wrote or only proposed to write the 
other facetious treatises which he announced on the fly-leaf of the 
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7 "ah of a Tub, His own phrase is, “ Finding my commonplace 
book fill much slower than I had reason to expect, I have chosen 
to defer them to another occasion/^ Probably this means that the 
sprightly flow of inspiration in 1696-97 dried up for the time being 
before he Etad done more than sketch his General History of 
and his Critical Essay upon the Art of Cantiny;, 

The very extraordinary treatise called A Tale of a Tub is 
allowed to rank among the first of its author’s productions. It 
displays his finest qualities of imagination and irony when they 
were in their freshest and most ebullient condition. Swift himself 
is said to have remarked, at the close of his life, “ Good God, 
w'hat a genius I had w'hen I \vrote that book.” It is not long, 
and it is divided into so many varied sections that it seems 
shorter than it is. The reader is carried along so gaily on this 
buoyant tide of wit, that he puts the book down with regret to 
find it ended, when it seemed but just begun. In this, A Tale of 
a Tub forms a surprising contrast to almost all the prose which 
had preceded it for half a century, the wTiters of the Restoration, 
even w'here they are most correct and graceful, being devoid of 
this particular sparkle and crispness of phrase. The book is an 
allegorical romance, but surrounded by so many digressions, one 
outside the other, like the parts of an ivory puzzle-ball, that 
scarcely half of it is even nominally narrative. The name is given 
from the supposed custom of sailors to throv a tub to a whale to 
prevent him from rolling against their ship ; the treatise being a 
tub for the leviathans of scepticism to sport with, instead of dis- 
turbing the orthodox commonwealth. There is an adroit dedica- 
tion to Lord Somers, and another to the reader, each supposed 
to be written by the publisher ; and then follows the famous and 
entirely delightful dedication to Prince Posterity, a little master- 
piece in Swift’s peculiar vein of half humorous, half bitter irony. 
Part of this address may be selected as a specimen of the style 
.of the book : 

affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and devoid of writers in 
any kind, seems to be an assertion so bold and so faise^ that I have been some* 
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time thinking the contrary may almost be provetl by uncontiollable demon- 
stration. ’Tis true indeed, that although iheir numbers be vast, and their 
productions numerous in proportion, yet are they huiiied so hastily off the 
scene, that they escape our mcmoiy, and delude oui sight. When 1 fiist 
thought of this address, I had piejiarcd a copious list of titles to present your 
Highness as an undisputed aigument foi what I atlirm The tjnginals weie 
posted fresh upon all gates and ctirneis <if sticeU , but returning in a few houis 
to take a review, they were all turn down, and fiesh ones m then places; I 
inquiicd after them among readeis and booksellers, but I inqiuied in vam, the 
* memorial of them was lost among men, their jilacc was no inoie to be found 
and I was laughed to^scorn, for a clown and a pedant, devoul of all taste and 
refinement, little versed in the course of present affans, and that knew nothing 
of what had passed in the I »est companies of court and town So that I can 
only avow in general to }oui Highness, that we do abound in learning and 
wit ; but to fix ii}>on pailiculars, is a task too slij>peiy fi»r my slender abilities. 
Tf I should venture in a windy day, to atiiim to your Highness, that theie is a 
large cloud near the horizon m the foim of a bear, anf>ther in the zenith w’lth 
the head of an ass, a thud to the westward with claws like a diagon ; and your 
Highness should in a few minutes think lit to examine the truth? ’lis ceiiain, 
they w’ould be all changed in figure and position, new ones w^ouM anse, and 
all we could agree upon would be, that clouds there w’cic, but that I was 
gipssly mistaken m the zoogiaphy and topography of them ” 

7'hen we have the author’s preface, where the satire is more 
trenchant, although it is here that Swift quietly regrets that he 
has “neither a talent nor an inclination for satire” ; ^ TaA^ of a Tub 
IS then introduced, but not until we have been treated to a couple 
of disquisitions, one on oi^itorical machines, and the other on the 
humours of Grub Street With Section II. the genuine business 
begins. We have the father vvho dies, and leaves legacies under 
a will to his three sons, Peter (the Church of Rome), Martin (the 
Church of England), and Jack (the Dissenters). 1’he description 
of these sons, and how they wilfully misinterpreted their father’s 
' expressed injunctions, was dangerous ground, and Swift sailed very 
near the wind. He tried to be discreet in dealing with Martin, 
and to let him down very gently, but his whole tone was obviously 
irreverent As Rivarol says, “ Uimpiete cst une indiscretion,’* 
and this Swift found to be true. It was A Talc of a Tub which 
shattered his ambition, and kept him in peipetuity out of the 
lu ^ 
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House of Peers. The whole world laughed over Section IX., 
but the man w’ho wTote it could hardly be made Bishop of 
Hereford. 

Interspersed between the fragments of the narrative are certain 
digressions w^hich are delightful reading. Section III. contains 
the “Digiession concerning Critics’^; Section V. goes into the 
silly dispute regarding the lelative merits of the ancients and the 
moderns, as slyly as Sir William Temple’s secretary could venture 
to do; Section IX. is the terrible dissertation on madness, w'hich 
displays for the first time that strange passion of Swift^s for 
depicting the phenomena of agony and disease, as w'ell as his 
fondness for mere filth ; Section X., somew'hat in the tone w^hich 
A'oltaire afterwards adojited in Camhdcy propounds a ridiculous 
optimism as regards the relation of author to publisher. In later 
editions than the first, a su[)plementary history of Martin is added, 
of inferior merit. It is better to consider the w’ork as closing, as 
it did in 1704, with the charming little essay in w^hich Swift 
pretends that he is trying the “ experiment very frequent among 
modern authors, w’hich is to write upon nothing; when the 
subject IS utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move on, by some 
called the ghost of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its 
body.” This fitly closes a desultory narrative, the central body 
of which is not very just nor extremely ingenious, but tricked out 
with every ornament which fancy, humour, 'nvention, and daring 
could suggest. 

In A Tale of a Tub the intellectual interest never halts for a 
moment. There is infinite variety, and the reader is tantalised 
by the prodigality of writ, never fatigued for a moment by its 
expression. In pure style Swift never excelled this his first im- 
portant essay. The polemical and humorous parts are direct 
and terse beyond anything that had preceded them in English, 
and when the author permits himself for a moment to be serious, 
he speaks with the tongue of angels. In the midst of the profane 
section on the .^olists, there is a page which reaches as far as our 
language can reach in the direction of dignity and music; and at 
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all times it may be noted that Swift in this work and in The Battle 
of the Books is more picturesque than anywhere else. His admir- 
able style became a little less peculiarly and unujiiely his own as 
he proceeded in life, and as he competed with Addison and 
Shaftesbury. Hence Gullivers Travels^ being a little more in the 
ordinary language of Swift's later days, strikes us as somewhat less 
highly-coloured than these earliest treatises, where he is absolutely 
himself. 

The Battle of tjie Books holds an incidental place in the great 
Phalaris controversy, although it came somewhat late in the day. 
It w'as written to support Temple, w’ho had been rather hard hit by 
Bentley and by William Wotton (1666-1726) m Beficciums 
upon Anciejit and Modern Learning, Swuft, as in duty bound, 
is marshalled in the ranks of the ancients, by 'J'emjile’s side, and 
he makes shift to attack literary pretension in the person of a 
spider, w'hose castle “is all built wuth my own hands, and the 
materials extracted altogether put of my own person.” The bee, 
thg lover of antiquity, is “ obliged to Heaven alone for my flights 
and my music.” With our present view^s in criticism, it may seem 
that the Ancient should have been the spider and the Modern the 
bee, and Swuft is very possibly laughing at his own allies in his 
sleeve. The narrative, w’hich is what w^as then called a “ travesty,” 
is supposed to be a “ full and true account of the battle fought last 
Friday betw^een the ancient and the modern books in St. James’s 
library,” of which Bentley was librarian, and we are to believe 
that the books themselves, being infected with the controversy 
raging outside, came to a decisive battle by flying at each other’s 
heads ; “ but the manuscript, by the injury of fortune or weather, 
being in several places imperfect,” — a trick of composition which 
Swift loved to indulge in, — “ we cannot learn to which side the 
victory fell.” 

There has been litigation betw'een those upper and lower peaks 
of Parnassus, on which the ancients and moderns respectively 
reside, and Bentley, a famous warrior among the latter, has vowed 
to compass the death of two valiant ancients, Phalaris and .dEsop. 
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He is baffled, and retires to his library, where the books range 
themselves into two ranks, and a new Trojan w^ar breaks out, in 
which great advantacje is gained to the ancients by the defection 
to their side of Temple, who becomes their champion. Before 
the battle is described, the apologue of the S^iider and the Bee is 
introduced, illustrating allegory hy still subtler allegory. When 
this is over, .^Ksop rallies the ancients to the attack; they aie 
gaming tlie day too easily when the horrible goddess Criticism, in 
a chariot drawn by geese, arrives at St. James’s, and rushes into 
the fray in the guise of one of Bentley’s jumphlets. The battle 
now becomes Homeric, and great heroes plunge into the fray on 
either hand , Aristotle lets an arrow fly at Baron, but misses him 
and kills Descartes ; Homer tramjiles Davenant in the dirt, and 
Virgil spares the life of Dryden, while the book closes with the 
exquisitely diverting episode of Bentley and Wotton. In the 1704 
edition, 77 ?e Battle of the Books w’as followed by the ironical 
fragment called The Mechanical Operation of the Spinty an 
exposure of fanaticism which was, to say the least, indiscreet in 
the mouth of a young ecclesiastic eagerly ambitious to rise in the 
Church of England. Each of these treatises shows a great freedom 
from prejudice, a boundless impatience of humbug and pretension, 
and a savage touch which is all the more brutal because of the 
delicacy, keenness, and power of sympathy, of w'hich the author 
shows himself inherently capable upon ever) page. 

With these astonishing productions in his portfolio. Swift went 
to Ireland in 1699, and after several clerical disappointments, 
became chaplain to Lord Berkeley in Dublin. In 1700 he 
received Laracor, and one or tw'O other small livings, upon which 
he could barely have supported himself had he not retained his 
Castle chaplaincy; in 1701 Esther Johnson, the famous Stella, 
joined him in Ireland. For the ladies of Lord Berkeley’s family 
he conceived a great affection, and it was to amuse them that he 
wrote some of his most delightful trifles, the Petition of Frances 
Harris^ in 1700, in verse, and the Meditation upon a Broomstick^ 
in 1704, in prose. The second of these, a moral meditation in 
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the style and manner of that eminent philosopher, the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, opens as follows : 

“This single stick, which you now behold inglonoiisly lying m that 
neglected corner, I once knew in a flourishing stale in a forest. It was full 
of sap, full of leaves, and full of boughs. But now', in vain does the busy art 
of mjin pretend to vie w’lth nature, by ticing that withered bundle of tw'igs to 
its sapless tiiink. Tis now at best but the leverse of w'hat it w'as, a tree 
turned upside dow'n, the branches on the earth, and the root in the air. 'Tis 
now handled by eveiy dirty w'ench, condemned to do her drudgery, and, by 
a capiicious kind of fate, destined to make other things clean, and to be nasty 
itself. At length, w'ofn to the stumps in the service of the mauls, ’tis eithei 
thrown out of doois, or condemned to the last use of kindling a fire. When I 
beheld this, I sighed, and saiil to myself, Surely mortal man is a hroom-stich 
Nature sent him into the w'orld strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, 
wearing his own hair on his head, the proper branches of this reasoning veget- 
able, till the axe of intcmpeiance has lopped off his green boughs, and left 
him a w’ithercd tiiink lie then flies to art, and puts on a peiiwig, valuing 
himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs, all covered with pow'dcr, that 
never grew on his head. But now' should this our broomstick pretend to 
enter the scene, proud of those larchen spoils it nevei bore, and all covered 
W'lth dust, though the sweejiings of the finest lady’s chambci, we should be 
ap‘t to ridicule and despise ils vanity. Partial judges that we are of our own 
excellencies, and other men’s defaulu 

In 170T Swift spent six months in England, and during that 
time made his first appearance as an author, at the age of thirty- 
four, by the publication of his Contests atid Dissctisiotis in At/iens 
and Roffie, This pamphlet was called forth by the impeachment 
of Lord Somers by the House of Commons , Swift took the side 
of the Whig peers very strenuously, and during the lull caused by 
the summer recess published this grave and learned catalogue of 
instances of factious tyranny by democratic bodies in (Greece and 
Rome. He held his satiric pen under close control, and there is 
no trace of his peculiar humour until within a page or two of the 
close. The pamphlet, which was anonymous, was very successful ; 
rumour attributed it confidently to Burnet, but the bishop was 
prompt in denial, and in 1702 Swift was making no secret of the 
authorship, which ingratiated him with the Whigs. He was now 
desirous of gaining political influence, but his position was a little 
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difficult, for he was a Whig and yet at the same time a high- 
churchman. Going and coming between I.aracor and London, 
he ceases to contribute much to literature until the year 170S; 
we find him, however, about 1705, and apparently through the 
good offices of Congreve, becoming acquainted wath Addison and 
his little senate at Will’s coffee-house. 

In the yeai 1 70S, at the age of forty-two, Swift turned seriously 
to occasional literature as a means of obtaining and exercising 
political power. He became the greatest of pamphleteers, taking 
up the line opened by Lord Halifax in the preceding generation, 
but working it with more vigour and directness. The Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man (1708) is something more than a 
pamphlet. It is a treatise, in two sections, on the merits of 
political and religious moderation, and, above all, on the error of 
advancing opinions merely because those are the opinions of a 
certain party, as though a party were an order of friars. The 
argument was clear and admirably grave, but there were certain 
strictures upon the Dissenters of which the M"hig leaders could not 
approve. In An Argument against Abolishing Christianity { r 708), 
Swift gave the reins again to his humour, and pretended to argue 
gravely against the proposal to laicise the revenues of the Church 
of England for the purpose of endowing the research of two 
hundred elegant young sceptics. Swift was never more spirited 
than in this daring attack upon the Deists : 

*‘If Christianity were once abolished, how could the free-thinkers, the 
strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning, be able to find another 
subject so calculated in all points whereon to display their abilities? What 
wonderful productions of wul should we be depnved of fioni those whose 
genius by continual practice hath been wholly turned upon raillery and invec- 
tives against religion, and w’ould therefoie never be able to shine or distinguish 
themselves upon any other subject ? We are daily complaining of the great 
decline of wit among us, and would we take away the greatest, perhaps the 
only topic we have left ? Viho would ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or 
Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity had net been 
at hand to provide them with material ? What other subject through all art 
or nature could have ptoduced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished him 
with readers? Jt is the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and dis* 
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tinguishes the writer. For, had a hundred such pens as these been emj)loyed 
on the side of religion, they would have immediately sunk into bilenee and 
oblivion. ” 

This sort of irony was perilous stuff, and not a few of the “ daggle- 
tailed parsons’' failed to understand that this compromising cham- 
pion was fighting upon their side. Without laying aside his irony, 
Swift adopted a loftier tone in his Project for the Advancement of 
Religion {1709). This tract, which was recommended by a charm- 
ing dedication to Lady Berkeley, is a very pow-erful indictment of 
the age for its open -and impudent debauchery, and contains a 
proposal that the Government should appoint a sort of proctors, 
to subdivide the country betiveen them, and keep guard over the 
popular morals. Swift denounces society with an obvious sincerity, 
inspired by a fiery indignation against wickedness, but yet, as the 
Tatler observed, he writes like a gentleman, and not like a vulgar 
fanatic. He felt, himself, that the wisdom of making the particular 
reforms he suggested was questionable, but that some sort of 
remedy was called for by the scandal of the times he pronounced 
to be* absolutely outside discussion. Queen Anne and the Arch- 
bishop of York read the tract and were gratified ; but nothing was 
done, either for morality or for Swift. 

In the midst of these grave disquisitions, Swift amused himself 
with the celebrated group of squibs or practical jokes upon the 
astrologer John Partridge. This man had for thirty years published 
prophetic almanacs, of the kind not yet wholly extinct. Swift, 
under the pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff, published Predictions 
for the year 1708^ which were not vague like those of Partridge, 
but gave the exact dates at which various interesting persons, 
among others Louis XIV., would die during that year. Bickerstaff 
declared himself a sincere astrologer, bent on the exposure of such 
frauds as the ivlerlins of the day. He prophesied, incidentally, 
that Partridge would die on the 29th of March, at about eleven 
at night As soon as that date was' past, Swift issued another 
pamphlet giving An Account of Partridge's Death in very pathetic 
terms. The poor astrologer hastened to assure the world that he 
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was still alive, upon which Swift promptly reproved him in a Hn- 
di cation of Isaac Bicker staff (1709), and in a black-letter Merlins 
Prophecy. Swift seems to have thrown himself body and soul 
into this ludicrous and fantastic controversy, and to have sum- 
moned contributions to it from Steele, Congreve, Thomas Yalden 
(1671-1736), and I^rior. It raged for two years, and Partridge was 
reduced to despair; he lived on, however, until 1715. A remote 
consequence of this astrological absurdity was the foundation of 
the Tatlcr^ produced, as we shall see in the next chapter, under 
the pseudonym of Isaac Pickerstaff It has been held of late that 
the Partridge squibs of Swift are not in good taste, nor very funny. 
Tlie present writer can only confess to finding them among the 
most laughable productions m the English language, and to think- 
ing such an impostor as John Partridge only too much honoured 
by the coiuscations of Swift’s magnificent facetiousness. 

In 1708 Swift prepared a \olume of Miscellanies for the press, 
and then abandoned tlie project We possess, liowevcr, a cata- 
logue of the intended contents, and we find them much the same as 
those of Morphews piracy, or half-piracy, m 17 it. That volume 
contained the writings we have mentioned, and, m addition, the 
Letter on the Sacranuntal Tesf^ of 1708. This celebrated tract, 
like most of Swift's public ations, was anonymous, but in this case 
the author was particulaily anxious to be unknown. He even 
introduced an allusion to himself and affected to be displeased 
with It; but the authorship was soon found out, and Swift attributes 
to the pages of this pamplilet the growing coldness with which the 
"Whigs regarded him. Mr. Leslie Stephen has happily summed 
up Swift's rather puzzling attitude with regard to this Letter by 
saying that ‘‘ he thought the Whigs scoundrels for not patronising 
him, and not the less scoundrels because their conduct was 
consistent with their own scoundrelly principles." The rest of the 
volume of 1708-1711 is made up of verses, short pedestrian pieces, 
full of spirit and humour, including, besides what have been 
already mentioned, the lampoons against Vanbrugh, the architect- 
dramatist ; The Salamander^ a satire on Lord Cutts ; Baucis and 
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Philemon^ the most ambitious of Swift^s early poems, written in 
1706, a very elegant and entertaining imitation of O vid, 1 igorously 
revised by Addison ■ llie compliment to Mrs, Biddy P'hyd, very 
gracefully turned , a Gmb Street Elegy on Partridge ; A Descrip- 
tion of a City S/ioiuer, a marvellously icalistic stud), in heroics, 
touched with a pencil which might provoke the envy of M. Zola ; 
and Sid J/amet's Pod, a terrible celebration of the mode in which 
Godolphin broke his treasurers staff “like naughty lad." Several 
of the best known of these verses were written for the Tatter, In 
these poems Swift has not the same lightness of touch as certain 
of his younger contemiioraries, but he is splendidly direct, vivid, 
and vigorous, his lines fall like w^ell-directed blows of the flail, and 
he gives the octosyllabic measure, which he is accustomed to 
choose on account of the Hudibrastic opportunities it offers, a 
character which is entirely his own. It is difficult to quote the 
most effective passages from Swift s poems, but there is nothing too 
malodorous for delicate nerves in this page from the City Sfunver : 

“Now in contiguous clrop«; the flood comes (lo^vn, 

Threatening with deluge this devoted town 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, w^hilc every spout’s abroach, 

Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tuck’d-up sempstiess w’alks with hasty strides, 

While streams run dowm her oil'd umbrella’s sides 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 

Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 

Triumphant Tories, and desponding Wings, 

Foiget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 

Box'd in a chair the Beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o'er the roof by fits, 

And ever and anon with fnghtfiil dm 

The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 

So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed, 

Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 

(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do. 

Instead of paying chairmen, ran them through,) 

Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprison’d hero quaked for fear," 
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With the publication of the Miscellanies in 1711, the first period 
of Swift’s strictly literary life closes. He is almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by politics and by political pamphleteering for the next few 
years. Over this interesting section of his biography it is neces- 
sary that we should pass very hastily in the present sketch. 

IVo w'omen, as all the world knows, enjoyed the correspond- 
ence and the confidential friendship of Swift. “Stella” (Esther 
Johnson — 16S1-1728) has been already mentioned. In 1708 he 
made the acquaintance of “ Vanessa ” (Hester Vanhomerigh, pro- 
nounced Vanummery — 1691-1723). The famous Journal to Stella, 
a collection of private documents which throw a marvellous light 
on the central portion of Swift’s history, was kept from Septem- 
ber 2, 1710, to June 6, 1713. The world has scarcely seen another 
so intimate revelation of himself by any man of genius. The 
result is scarcely literature, but, if it may be said so, something 
very artless and familiar, w'hich is, for the nonce, rather better than 
literature. It was begun on the occasion of Swift’s visit to London 
as the confidential solicitor of the Irish bishops, petitioning Queen 
Anne for first-fruits, a visit which coincided wuth the fall of the 
Whig ministry of Somers and Godolphin. This period was the 
heyday of Swift’s personal success as a wire-puller, and during 
three years he sent Miss Johnson (Stella) a daily chronicle of 
his minutest doings and sayings. As is w^ell known, though the 
cause of such reticence is still obscure, Swift ivas extremely cau- 
tious in his relations to w^omen, and caressing as these familiar 
entries are, they are nominally addressed not to Stella only, but to 
Miss Dingley, her companion, as well. Much of the Journal is 
written in what the writer calls a “little language”; a sort of 
lovers* whisper, or sentimental shorthand. Mr. Forster was the 
first person who dared to give this jargon, the purr of the tiger, 
verbatim. Here is a passage which looks more than usually for- 
midable, but which may easily be deciphered : 

** I came back just by nightfall, cruel cold weather. I have no smell yet, 
but my cold’s something better. Nite dee sollahs, I'll take my reeve. I forget 
how MB’s accounts are. Go, play cards, and be melly, deelest logues, and 
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Rove Pdfr. — Nile michar MD, F\V, oo ha’cs Pdfr. — FW, Lek, lele, ME, 
ME, MD, MD, MD, MD, MD, MI), MD, FW. FW, FW. ME. ME, FW, 
FW, FW, FW, IMF, ME, ME. The six odd shillings tell Mrs. II—, are 
for her New Year’s gift. Lclc, lele, Iclc and lele ** 

A Study of the Joumal to Stella is indispensable to a knowledge of 
Swift ; It exhibits fantastic and tender facets of his character which 
we should hardly suspect but for its existence ; and side by side with 
these affectionate puerilities are found recorded his gravest thoughts 
and wildest ambitions. One of the earliest facts which he has to 
announce to Stella i§ his introduction to Harley, wdth whom, and 
with St. John, he was speedily on terms of intimacy; so that on 
the 14th of October he was able to boast, that “I stand with the 
new people ten times better than ever I did with the old, and 
forty times more caressed.’* He was now launched on the support 
of the new Tory party. In November 1710 Swift took up the 
editorship of the Examiner^ vrhich had been a Whig paper, and 
carried it on with extraordinary vehemence and satiric power until 
June of the following year. His assistance to Harley’s administra- 
tion* was immense, and it was the more valued because Swift 
refused all remuneration for his services. The Exa?ntticr formed 
a fortress in which the ministry stood on their isthmus between 
the old Tories and the Whigs. During this time, and through the 
years immediately following, Swift seized every opportunity to 
clinch public feeling by one of his pungent tracts. Of these an 
immense number exist, and form the political section of his 
writings. They cannot be enumerated here. The Conduct of the 
Allies, published November 1 71 t, a manifesto from the peace party, 
is the best known, and now perhaps the most interesting of these. 
It passed through four editions in a week. At this time Swift was 
a person of the highest consequence in London society. Bishop 
Kennett reports that in 1713 “Dr. Swift was the principal man [at 
Court] of talk and business, and acted as minister of requests.** 

In May 1712 Swift published a Proposal for correcting the 
English Language. This tract bore his name, and was the earliest 
of bis publications to do so. In April 1713 he got the only piece 
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of preferment he ever secured, the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, in 
Dublin j and the Journal to Stella closes with his setting out to 
take possession. I 3 y this time he had gained the affectionate 
friendship of Ciay, Parnell, Berkeley, and particularly Pope, whose 
Iliad he took advantage of his influence with the ministry to com- 
mend, During his political greatness Swift was remarkably 
generous to men of letters. He says, in regard to his success in 
securing the bishopric of Cloyne fur Berkeley (April 12, 1713), 
“ I think I am bound, in honour and conscience, to use all my 
little credit towards helping forward men of worth in the world.” 
He succeeded in forwarding every one’s interest, save only his own. 
Ills greatest disappointment had been the refusal of the sec of 
Hereford, in 1712. But the event that sealed the hopelessness 
of his ambition was the death of Queen Anne on 1st August 
1714 *‘the party wuth which Swaft had identified himself, in 
whose .success all his hopes and ambitions w^ere bound up, w^as 
not so much luined'as annihilated.” In September Arbuthnot 
described Swift as “ like a man knocked dowm, though you may 
behold him still w^ith a stern countenance aiming a lilow at his 
adversaries.” Defiance, how'cver, was nuw^ worse than useless, 
and Swift returned to Dublin in despair. 

With the interesting and even romantic events of the next ten 
years we have nothing to do, for the P)ean of St. Patrick’s refrained 
almost entiiely from literature. He threw' in his lot with the Irish , 
and having on his finst arrival been almost universally shunned 
and disliked, he ended by being the most jiopular of patriots. 
His Irish pamphleteering threw a shadow before m his able and 
impassioned Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures 
(1720) ; a treatise w'hich brought on its printer a Government pro- 
secution, and, according to Lord Orrery, first turned the tide of 
Irish popularity in Swift’s favour. The Proposal is not in Sw'ift’s 
most earnest vein, but it is full of happy turns of irony and para- 
dox, and show's that his wut had not rusted in his long retirement. 
Of much greater literary importance is the extraordinary series of 
polemical pamphlets knowm as the Drapiet^s Letters (1724), in 
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which Swift risch to his highest level as a pure controversialist. 
The history of these wonderful productions must lie given with 
some minuteness In 1722 a William Wood, “hardwareman and 
bankrupt,” had secured a patent for supplying Ireland with copper 
coin to the figuie of 08,000. The Irish Houses of Parliament 
appealed, for it was understood that Wood had carried out his 
contract in a giossly fraudulent manner ; but in the face of violent 
local opposition Walpole determined to carry out the scheme 
Dublin was already in a dangerous ferment when Swift, in July 
1724, addressed an anonymous letter on the subject “to the shoj)- 
keepers, tradesmen, farmers, and common peoi>le of Ireland,'' 
signed “M. P., Drapier (or draper). M. 11. professed to be a 
shrewd Dublin draper, who anticipated personal ruin if English- 
men w’ere allow’ed to come to his shop and buy his goods in return 
for sacks full of W'ood’a bra/en rubbish. This first letter produced 
a great effect ; but meanw’hile a report of Privy Counc il recom- 
mended the new coinage On the 4th of August the Drajiier 
produced a second letter, to “ Mi. Harding, the l^rintcr ” ; and a 
third, to the “nobility and gentry of Ireland,” on the 25th of 
August. Waxing more and more excited, on the 1 3th of October 
the Drapier addressed a fourth lettei “to the w'hole jx^ople of 
Ireland.” Lord Carteret w^as now' sent over from England, and 
his first act was to offer a rew'ard of .1^300 for the discovery of 
the author of the Fourth Letter, The printer w'as indicted, and 
Sw'ift thereupon, changing his tactics, was silent for aw'hile. 
Events forced from him a fifth letter on the 14th of December, 
addressed to Lord Molesworth. What is know'ii as the sixth 
letter, and signed by Swift, was w'ritten to Lord Middleton in 
October 1724, but not punted until 1735. There are other 
Drapicf^s Letters, but of a later date than the first four. It will 
be easily admitted that of all political pamphlets in the English 
language, extracted from their author by the passion of the 
moment, these on Wood's pence are the most brilliant, and pos- 
sess, as literature, the most durable interest. They have been 
much attacked, however, on the score of candour and logic. 
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Swift’s arguments are violent and faulty ; he exasperated his 
antagonists by his deliberate and yet tumultuous misrepresenta- 
tions. But there is no doubt that he was in downright earnest, that 
his anger burned white hot, and that he had persuaded himself 
that the danger was so great and so imminent that he should 
stick at absolutely no step to prevent it. In the Drapiers Letters 
he talks about the currency in terms so impassioned that we can- 
not reasonably doubt that he would lightly have committed 
perjury or even murder if the crime w'ould have given Wood’s 
scheme its final quietus. There is a good deal of monotony 
about his diatribe ; he says, over and over again, in much the 
same words, “ I must confess I look upon it as my duty, so far 
as God hath enabled me, and as long as I keep ithin the bonds 
of truth, of duty, and of decency,” but within these bounds he 
could not keep, “ to warn my fellow'-subjects, as they value their 
king, their country, and all that ought or can be dear to them, 
never to admit this pernicious coin, no, not so much as one single 
halfpenny ” ; and driven at last to despair by the obstinacy of the 
Government, he cries out, “If authority shall see fit to foibid all 
writings or discourses upon this subject, except such as are in 
favour of Mr. Wood, 1 will obey as it becomes me 3 only, when I 
am in danger of bursting, I will go and whisper among the reeds, 
— not any reflexion upon the wisdom of my countrymen, — but 
only these few words • Beware of Wood's HafptneeP To the 
same series belongs the brilliant squib, Wood's Execution (1724), 
in which Swift let off some of the bubbling humour which did 
not befit the Drapiet^s Letters, In connection with these Irish 
pamphlets should be read two tracts of Swift’s later years, the 
syndication of Lord Carteret (1730), and the Examination of 
Certain Abuses the former a typical example of the author’s 
irony, and the second of his humour. The Examination would 
rank among the first short examples of purely entertaining litera- 
ture in the language, if it were not stained with the horrible and 
gratuitous obscenity which grew on Swift as he became old and 
reckless. Swift’s courageous importunity in 1724 made him the 
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idol of the Dublin citizens, and Walpole shrunk from the task 
of arresting him in the midst of a bodyguard of the whole 
population of Ireland. He took no pleasure in this popularity, 
and when it was at its height talked of dying there “in a rage, 
like a poisoned rat in. a hole.” What pleasure in life he 
could still receive, he seems to have found in lus acquaint- 
ance with the London wits, and, in particular, with Pope and 
Arbuthnot. His next and perhaps greatest work sprang out of 
this pleasant intimacy. 

The famous Martinus Scriblerus Club, in which Pope, Swift, 
and Arbuthnot took the leading parts, was formed, at Pope’s 
suggestion, for the purpose of satirising broadly all literary in- 
competence. During the latest period of Pope’s career the 
projects of Scriblerus were constantly present to the mind of that 
poet, and “ the great and wonderful work of The Dunciad ” is the 
most celebrated of his fragmentary contributions to the labours of 
the club. Swift, on the other hand, was to exert himself on the 
creation of a satirical romance^ and the first intimation which the 
world received of this production was a mysterious series of 
allusions in Pope’s Memoirs of Senb/erus, in which the four parts 
of Martin’s Travels were rudely sketched. They were to form 
“very extraordinary voyages, into very extraordinary nations/* 
and to “ manifest the most distinguishing marks of a philosopher, 
a politician, and a legislator.” It has been thought that the 
second part, which is certainly the most genial, w^as the earliest 
written; for Vanessa speaks of it in 1722. The w^hole w^ork, 
under the title of Gullivet^s TraveiSy appeared in the winter of 
1726-27. It was anonymous, or rather pseudonymous, for it was 
supposed to be a relation, by a simple ship’s captain of Nottingham- 
shire, one Lemuel Gulliver, of his adventures in strange lands, and 
to be edited, for the entertainment of young noblemen, by the 
cousin of the traveller, Richard Sympson. This editor jirotested 
that he had done nothing with the unvarnished narrative, except 
^‘strike out innumerable passages relating to the winds and 
tides,” and suchlike marine technicalities. To increase the sem* 
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blance of genuine geographical pretension, maps of the various 
countries were inserted, and a portrait of Gulliver. 

Critical ingenuity has laboured to discover the sources of the 
peculiar form taken l)y this celebrated romance. The author 
presented the world with one obvious suggestion by stating, in a 
mock prefatory epistle, that he was the cousin of William 
Dampier, the famous navigator of the preceding generation. But 
Gullivers T^’avels owes most of its external shape to the Vera 
Historia of Lucian, itself a travesty of lost works on geography. 
The French poet Cyrano de Bergerac (1620-1655) had written a 
T'i>vai:fe a la luue and a Histoire comique des etats empires dii Soleilj 
from which Fontenelle had borrowed some hints. Several slight 
points w’hich Swift used he is said to have taken from a tract by 
Francis Goodwin, Bishop of Llandaff. There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that the particular narrative manner of Defoe, \vhose 
Jloldnson Crusoe had appeared in 1719, produced an effect upon 
Swift. All these critical speculations, however, are rather cuiious 
than essential. Swift, always among the most original of writers, 
is nowhere more thoroughly himself than in his enchanting 
romance of Lemuel Gulliver. Whether we read it, as children 
do, for the story, or as historians, for the political allusions, or as 
men of the w^orld, for the satire and philosophy, we have to 
acknowledge that it is one of the w^onderful and unique books 
of the world’s literature. 

From internal evidence, it is highly probable that the com- 
position of Gulliver's Travels was distributed over a good many 
yeais. In the voyages to Lilliput and Brobdmgnag there is but 
little to justify the charges of brutality and cruel violence which 
are brought against Swift’s later satires. They belong to the 
period of his mental health. The third section of Gullivef^s 
Travels is really a miscellany : it has never interested the public 
so much as the rest of the book ; it deals with speculations with 
which, it is supposed, Swift could not deal without help from 
Arbuthnot ; and it holds no very distinct place among the leading 
works of the writer. The floating island, though described with 
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unusual pu'turcsqucness of phrast-, hafilcs the ino'^t faith. 

When he comes to Lagado, Swift flies loo mode'-tly beneath the 
wing of Rabelais In (llubbdubdrib the reader soon grows like 
the narrator, and finds that the doineslK s])ertre.'. '\i;i\e him no 
emotion at all.” Indeed, this ]>ortion of iJuitivcrs I'nircls 'would 
hardly live, wvre it not for the jiathetic imagination of the Struld- 
brugs, a people whose peculiarities ajipeal to the most secret in- 
stincts of mankind. Hut in all these miscellaneous excuisions 
there is little or nothing which displa)s Uj us the daiker side of 
Swift’s genius "J'hat side is, however, cxem])lified to e\( ess in the 
final part, the Voyage to the (Country of the Hou>hnhnms It is 
difhcLilt not to believe that this was written during the last illness 
of Stella, when Swift was aw'are that his best (ompanion was 
certainly leaving him, and W’hen that remoise winch he could not 
but feel foi his conduct to the W'oman who h.id so long loved him 
was turning w’hat milk remained in his natuu to gall In the 
summer of 172^) tlie loss of Stella’s conviTsation made him, he 
tells iis, w'eary of life, and he fled fiom Ireland in a honor lest he 
should be a witness of her end Delanj- tells us that tiom the 
tune of her death, and piobably from a few months eailier, Swift’s 
character and temjier underwx'nt a change. Ills veiLigo became 
chronic, and so did his misanthropy, and it seems prr»bable that 
the fust liteiary expression of his rage and desj)air was the awful 
satiie of the Yahoos. It w’as wdth the Jioriible satisfaction of 
disea.se that Swaft formed a story which would enable him to 
describe men as being, though “ wath some aiipearance of cunning, 
and the strongest disposition to mischief, yet the most unteach- 
ablc of all brutes,’^ and there is something w'hich suggests a brain 
not W’holly under control m the \ery machinery of this pait of 
the romance In lalliput and in Brobdingnag we are struck by 
the ingenious harmony of the w'^holc design, there being no detail 
which is not readily credible if we admit the possibility of the 
scheme; but among the Houyhnhnms pn)bability is ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the wald pleasure the author takes m trainjiling human 
pride in the mire of his sarcasm. Of the horrible foulne.ss of this 
111 
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satire on the Yahoos enough will have been said when il is 
admitted that it banishes from detent lioiiseholds a fourth part of 
one of the mttst luillianl .ind dLlighlfiil of English books 

Aftei Stella’s thatli, in January 1728, Svsift (hanged his 
manner of life in many ways jTe never had written constantly 
or jirofessionally , lie now made a jirat tice of neglecting literature. 
He determined that the hghltsi things lie had written should Ije 
“serious ])hilosophieal lucubrations” in comjiarison wath what he 
w'oiilcl iiow’ busy himself about In this mood he fell back again 
on verse, which he had neglected in middle life, with one or tw’o 
eAceptiuns. We may retiarv onr steps for a moment to ( onsider 
the most important of these e\r*cptions, the longest of Swaft’s 
existing poems, Cadenus and Variessa C'adenus is the 

Dean himself, Dccanus , Vanessa is the enthusiastic and unfor- 
tunate Miss Vanhomngh. The jioem, in the mot king mythology 
of the iieriod, tells how' a w’ondrous maid w^as burn under the pio- 
tection of Venus and Pallas, and how' this 

*• \ .inc«.sn, in hei bloom, 

Advanced, like Atalanla’s Mai, 

IJiil iai(_ly seen and seen fujiii iar ” 

She meets Cadenus at last, “declined m health, advanced in 
years.” Cadenus 

“could esteem, a])pr(^ve, 

Uiit understood not what was love’ , 

in short, the history of the singular attachment which existed 
betw’^een those unhappy persons is told wdth extraordinary fulness 
and simplicity, in veise that is charmingly earch and gay , but 
Sw'ift confesses that what really occurred at last, w'hat strange 
compromise cold friendshij) made with panting love, 

“ Must never to Mankind be told, 

Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold," 

Among the poems of his latest period must be mentioned The 
Journal of a Modem Lady (1728); The Ladfs Dressing-Room 
{^ 73 ^\ a bttle masterpiece of a very nasty kind ; and Strephon 
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antf C/tv (17^1), whir.h bears the same hall-mark of the Yahoo. 
Ou ihc Veaih of />/ AVi'//*/ (1731), m which a maMiii of Koche- 
fuurauU is e\]i:inde(l in five hundred lines, is an in\aluable rci ord 
of the strangely-comiiactcd temper of the writer, and contains 
some excellent writing 

“My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have bettei learn'd to act their pnrls, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps 
‘ TJu* Jjean i* dead ■ ' JVa} what i-> trumps?; 

"1 lien, L{)id have meiry on his <ouJ i 
(Ladles, riJ \entuie fni ihe vole.) 

Six 1 >Lin>, they sa}*. must beai the pall * 

(1 wish I knew what Kin^ to call ) 

, Madam, your husband w'lll attend 
The fiiiKial v)f so good a fiiend ? 

No, madam, 'li'i a •-hoLking sight 
And he's ongciged to moiiow’ night 
My Lady C liib will lake it ill, 

If he sliould fail her at quailrille 
He loved the Dean 1 1 h'ad a beail) 

Rut <loaiest fi lends, they sav, must jtail 
His tune w.as come be lan hi-, race ; 

We hope he’s in a belter plan*.’ 

Why do you grie\e that friends should die? 

No I 0 .SS more easy to supply 
One year is past ; a different scene ’ 

No further mention of the iJean ; 

Who now, alas ' no moie is miss’d. 

Than if he never did exi-*t. 

Where’s now this favouiile of Apollo? 

Departed ■ — and his works must follcjv\ , 

Must undergo the common fate ; 

Ills kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country Scjuiie to Lmtot goes, 

Inquires foi ‘ Swift in Verse and Trose.’ 

Says Lmtot, * I have heaid the name ; 

He died a year ago?’ ‘The same.* 

He searches all the shop in vain. 

* Sir, you may find them in Duck Lane , 

I sent them wnth a load of books, 

Last Monday tu the pastry-cook's. 
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To fnncy the} cou]«l live a yeai ' 

1 tlriil jLiu’ic but a ‘slian^Li hert 
Till* Doan wa^ famous in hi^ tiriiL, 

\m< 1 hail a kinil of I naok at 
I A\ay of writini^ ixiw i** i«asl ; 

Till townlia^gnt p bclloi lasU , 

1 l.oop iii» aiilu)uate(l siuil, 
but spick and ^pan 1 ha\e onoii^li 
I’lay (111 but irno nu* leave to show ’em , 
ileTo's Coll} Cibbci's birlli-ila} ihilmii’" — 

The BeasVs Confession (1732) is a vm (ynical falilu; On Poctr\\ 
a Rhapsody^ one of tlic finest of his poctiral pie-res, dates from 
1733, and contains among many other well-known passages, the 
lines about the fle.is ‘‘wath smaller still to bite V-in ” Soon after 
this Swiffs memoiy and his invention deserted him, but lie wiotc 
coujilets and epigrams until veiy late Tlie lines On ihc /hath 
of Dr Sanjt may jierhaps be considered as giving, on the whole, 
the finest impression of Swift’s skill and foire as a \crsifar. Of 
the pieces mentioned alcove, all aie in o(‘tos\ liable rhyme. 

To the same period preceding his fatal decline belongs the 
extraordinary fan ago of wilfully mane chatter called The Compkie 
CoUeetton of Gentetl and /ny;€niou^ Conversation^ better knowm as 
Polite Conversation , but this, although given to Mrs. barber for 
publication in 1738, appears to have been wTitten nine or ten 
years earlier. The Jblite Conversation^ W'hich pretends to be the 
result of patient collecting of good things in soaety, during forty 
years, by one vSimon WagstafTe, leads off with a very diverting 
introduction, from w'hich the following passage is taken; 

“ LThis noble ait of conversation] is not so easy an acquiieinent as a few 
ignorant pretenders may imagine. A footman can swear ; but he cannot 
swear like a lord, lie can swear as often, but can he swear with equal 
delicacy, propnety, and ludgment? No, certainly, unless he be a lad of 
sujjerior parts, of good memory, a diligent observer, one who hath a skilful 
ear, some knowledge in music, and an exact taste, which hardly fall to the 
share of one in a thousand among that frateinity, in as high favour as they 
now stand with their ladies. Neither hath one footman m six so fine a genius 
as to relish and apply those exalted sentences comprised in this volume which 
1 offer to the world. It is true 1 cannot see that the same ill consequences 
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woulii fi>llr)\\ fumi the waiting-woman, who, if sIil hath been hied Ui i<.ad 
romances, may have some siihaltein f»r second -h.inil pnluencss , and if she 
constantly attends the tea, and lie a good h'lteiK i, ina>, in soint yi ar*-, make a 
tolerahle hgme, whieh wdl seive, peihaps, to diaw in the jounc, ( h.i[ilain or 
the old Mtwaid lJut, ala-. ' aftet all, how can she acqinie tho^e hundreds ot 
giaces and nu>tions aivl airs, the whole milnaiy manag« nicnt of tin fan, the 
cont«)rtions of t\ eiy musciilnr motion in th» fare, tlie iiNingsand fallings, ihc 
quicknes*. and slo\\ne'.s of the voice, with the si\eral tiiin> ami cadences the 
propel juiiriion'. t»f smiling and fiowmng, Ii«»W' ijfieii and how loud to laugh 
when to jihe and wditti to llout, with all the other hianclus of doctiine and 
discipline alio\e rcviUd ” 

A volume i)( J/iur//( 7 »/c s' sjw the Ihi^ht in 1721;, wliK'li opened 
w’lth the JMtsf a grimly facetious ]>atn])blet recommend- 

ing that the children of the poor should he killed and distributed 
as food. A fragment called /luIcs for Setvants^ of an ironical kind, 
was wTitten before 1738, but j ml dished aftei the 1 >ean’s death 
He made his wall in 1740, leaving his lortune to found a lunatic 
asylum in Diildin, “and showed In one satiric touch No nation 
needed it so much.” Almost, immediately after this, his mental 
and physical heallli \vas finally submerged. He became furiously 
insane, until in 1 743 this shocking i-ondition w\as exchanged for 
one of moody stupor ; he died without a struggle on the 1 qth of 
October 1745, at the age of neaily seventy-tight. He was 
piivatcly Imiied in his owm cathedial, the citi/ens of Iiublin 
vainly desiring to give their patriot a pompous biiiial. Swift was 
a tall pow'erful man, wath a rather dull face, illuminated by very 
singular and flashing azure eye.s. 

In considering Swaft purely as a wTiltr, the fiictor of his health 
must alwaiys be taken into consideration At the 'lory \ictory 
w’hich dosed 171T, the highest intellectual honours seemed to be 
in Swf’ift s hands, but the intolerable vertigo or some other failure 
of the nervous system stepped in betw’een him and his ambition 
It will for ever be a subject of discussion to w'hat extent and m 
what exact manner Swift’s bodily ailments interfered with his 
intellectual pow'crs. 7'ow'ards the end, wdien mental decline was 
certain, the condition w’hich produced the Yahoos and the Modest 
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Proposal could not he called weakncisb Ills most revolting 
cynicism was the result, appaiently, of pliysical pain winch dis- 
tressed the nerves and distoited the judgment without weakening 
the intelligence an iota Swift’s mind, so far as we can observe 
Its action, remained Mguioiis behind a veil of suffering until it 
was finally and lotnlly eclipsed Readers of stiong mental 
digestion are doubtless to be found who would not lose one scrap 
of what the mighty Dean has left Others, of more feeiile rare, 
will wish tliat the hideous and monstrous images which c row^ded 
upon his d\ing imagination had found no expression in literature 
On this point w’e need hazard no ojiinion ; enough to say that 
those images weie doubtless the result of disease acting upon a 
very bold and not over cleanly fanc), and that the most con- 
scientious wSw'iftcan wall hardly class them among his best 
creations. 

When W’e consider the fact that Sw’ift's writings are short and 
occasional, for the most part, and that he usually adopted such a 
trifling form as w'ould suit his favourite motto, vti'e ia 
It IS impossible not to marvel at the impression of force and 
importance w’hich these w’ritings present. It is useless to regret 
that he did not adopt a graver view of the duties of an author. 
When ho tried to be a serious ])OCt, a serious historian, he 
entirely failed. It is almost absurd to think of so foimidable a 
spirit performing upon the lighter lyre, and yet he scarcely 
touched any other in.strument to the end of his life. As the poor 
lady put it, Dean Sw’ift could WTite finely on a broomstick, and not 
finely merely, but wuth the most cau.stic and fatal pungency. 
In his various woiks we find one quality almost alw’ays predomin- 
ant — an imperturbable humour, and from this lambent spirit of 
pleasantry nothing human or divine w’as safe. To fail to observe 
the predominance of this humour in Swift’s waitings is to fail to 
appreciate their surface ; to give this quality too great importance 
in estimating their character is to mistake the exterior for the 
actual substance; Swift is not a writer of the first order by merit 
of his humour or causticity, still less by merit of his coarseness 
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or cynitisin , he is a writer of the first order l)ef aiise he moulded 
bnguage to be the vehicle of a sincerit) that has never been 
surpassed. No aiitlior in any language is more ^ehelnontly in 
earnest than Swift, and however unconventional may be the e\- 
piession of his feelings, however eniel, unclean, and j)aiado\ical, 
he ruets our attention and commands our resiject because ^^e 
feel him to be essentially and passionately a lo\er of good things. 
Under the strangest mask, he alwa\s energising after righteous- 
ness. He hates vi< e so much, that it does not seem increl} evil 
to him, but hideous and ridiculous. He is so utterly and 
vehemently on the side of purity and libcity and sanity, that he 
does not miml seeming dirty and unfair and mad. As for his pio.se 
style, if the student ^\lll carefully read and digest the Tale of a 
Tub, tlie Condiat oj the Allies, and the Vindication of Lord 
Carterd, ho will be tn possession of the typical materials on 
whic h to found a judgment in this matter. He will find, perhaps, 
more brilliant exceptional jihrascs clsew’lieie ; l)iit in these lliree 
short woiks Swift’s manner as’ a writer wull bo exhibited to him, 
his humour, his irony, his rai)idity and conciseness, his short bright 
.sentences, ‘Mike light dissolved m .stai-shuwers,” and he w'lll not 
need to go further to percene that this w’as the greatest onginal 
intellect in pure literature betw'een Diyden and A\V>rds worth 

Swift is attended, as a planet by a satellite, by the shadow^)’ 
reputation of John Arlmthnot (1667-1735). He was a pocjr 
Scotch youth, w’ho early .settled in London, and took up the 
medical profes.sion. His first publications were .slight scientific 
pamphlets, among them an Essay on the Ustfulncss of Mathemati- 
cal Learniny^ (1700). He rose rapidly as a doctor, and in 1705 
was appointed Physician Extraordinary to Queen Anne. At the 
age of forty- five Aibuthnot w^as still without literary distinction or 
ambition. In the early part of 1 71 1 he made .Swift’s acquaintance, 
and his nature underwent a transformation. He a-similated 
Swift’s peculiar style so rapidly and w^ith such complete success 
that in 1712 he published twro famous pamphlets w'hich were 
attributed to the greater writer, and might still be so attributed but 
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for Swift’s positive statement to Stella. Of these, one is The Art 
of Political Lyino , the other, still better known, was issued origin- 
ally as IS a Poffomhs'^ Vit^ but rei)rinted as The History f 

John JhilL ArbiithiK.t w.i-. a leading member of tlie Scriblcrus 
Club, and tlie J/t/noir\' of Mai'tinns Scnhlcius^ as they a])[)caTe(l 
in 1741, are mainly fiom his pen. lie ])iiblished a solid distiui- 
sition on Ancient L\>in\ m 1727. In 1731 weie jnmted his 
Epitaph on Colonel Clhir/ris', [ueec of splendid invective, and 
hib Sco/ilini^ of the Ancients Arl)Uthnot .signed nothing, and 
allowed his jinpers to be dispersed without a thought foi ]»ostciity 
It IS yet undetermined whether certain trat ts were written by him 
or by Swift. His Afistcllanics^ posthumously collected m two 
volumes in 1751, have many jiicce.s m them w’hich Aibuthnot did 
not write, and his son repudiate*! the w^hole piibln ation. Aibuth- 
not w’as a w'arm-hearted and generous CiJinjianion, w'ho enjoyed 
the confidence and intimate friendship ol tlie jirmcipal men of 
letters of his age F’ope addressed to him the finest of his epistles, 
and Swuft said that ‘Miis huinuinily w'as equal to his w’lt He is 
principally remembered by The History of John Bulf designed to 
strengthen the jicace i>arty by laughing at the fallen Duke of 
Marlborough. It is lively and witty, and w^ould be extremely 
original in form if the Tale of a I'lih had not j receded it ; it 
should be added that Arbuthnot has none of Sw’ifts savage 
violence. The following jiassage, m which the genius of Handel 
IS wdiimsically complimented, is taken from Arbuthnot’s Harmony 
in an Uproar • 

“Frederick Handel, hold up your hand ’ Know you are here brought to 
answer to the several following high crimes and misdemeanours, committed 
upon the wills and understandings, and against the peace, of our sovereign 
lord the Mobility of Great Britain, paiticularly this metropolis. To w’hich 
you shall make true and faithful answer — So help you, Music ! Swear him 
upon the two operas of Ariadne^ alias 77ie Cuckoo and fhe Nijiiin^ale. 

'‘^Imprimis, you are charged with having bewitched us for the space of 
twenty years past ; nor do we know where your enchantments will end if a 
timely stop is not put to them, they threatening us with an entire destruction 
of liberty, and an absolute tyranny in your person over the whole territories of 
the Hay market. 
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'‘'‘Secondly^ you liave ino^t insolently dared to give us good music and sound 
harmony, wlien we wanted ami desired had, to the gieat encouiagetnent ol 
your opeias, and the rum t)f our gootl allies and confederates, the pinf^s-ims ut 
ha<l music 

“ )<iu have most feloniously and airogantl} assumed to \(iinsLlf 

an unrontrolkd junjicity nf pleasing us, whelhei \\e would oi nu , and ha\e 
often hetn so bold as to chaim us, when we wire p«>aiti\ely iLsohid to be out 
of humour 

“ Ue'iides these, w'c ran, at conxenicnt time oi time'., ])ioduce and piove 
fixe hiiiiilred and fillei n articles of lesser conserjULnee, whirh ina}, on tin. 
wliole, at least amount to accumulalive tieasun Ib>w sav you, Sn, are you 
guiU> of the said charge or no^ 

“ rnwnej- tjiiiliy of the whole charge ” 

In 1705 a yiHing physician, \^l\o liad been born in Holland, 
but early settled in London, Hernard de MandcMlle (1670-1733), 
published a rough poem in ()ctosyllal)i( s, entitled T/ic Gnmblin::^ 
Hive, In this table the style of Swift's \erses was imitated, but 
the manner of the i)oem was of Jess importance than the cynical 
matter, in which it >vas striven to show that a hive of prosperous 
viciQus bees was ruined by becoming virtuous 

“ To enjo} the woild’s lonveiiunccs, 

JJu fam’d m war, 5 n-l live in v.ise, 

'Without great vice-., is .i \ain 
I'topia seated in the bi.un , 

Fraud, luxury, and jiride mU'.t live, 

Wliilsl we the btiiifits receive . 

Do we not ow’c the growth of wine 
To the dr)’, shabby, ciookcd muc, 

Which, while its shoots neglectc<l stood, 

Choked other plants, and ran to wo(nl, 

13ut blest us with its noble fruit 
As soon as it was tied and cut ^ 

So \ice js beneficial found 

When ’tis by justice lopped and bound 

In 1714 this short piece was reprinted, with a long commentary in 
prose, under the tide of llie Fable of the Bees . Private Vices^ 
Public Benefits. In this form the book made a great scandal, and 
was prosecuted as a nuisance. Mandeville enlarged his w*otk in 
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surc’cssivc editions, and he published vniioiis other treatises ot 
a similar tendency. He was a ])arado\i( al and truculent wTiter, 
w'lth a bluff style, plent) humoui, a homely kind of common 
sense, and a pronounced taste for vulpsirity and vice His 
favouiiti* butt w'as Shaftesbury, w^hose delaate optimi-im he 
detested IMnndeville has iniK'h m common wnth Swift, but never 
stands on the high moial giound winch Swift took so easily and 
genuinely. He is jircgnant, how'ever, w'lth acme oliscrvation, and 
m more than one instance lias forestalled modern s( lencc in his 
sjieculations as to the jiriinitivc conditions ot society. Mr. Leslie 
Ste[)hen, who has been, of recent critics, the one mo'^t indulgent 
to Mandeville, says that “ he gave up to the coffee houses a jiene- 
tration meant for loftier purposes.” hVoni Mandeville s pictur- 
esetue tract on The Causes of the Frequetit Executions at Tyburn^ 
1725, we take this vignette of a Newgate crowd as a specimen of 
his style * 

“No mocluin rabble can long subsist without tbcir ilailmg coidial, the 
good preservation of sloth, geneva,^ that infallible antidote agaln^t care and 
fiugal reflection; wdiich, being repeated, remove', all pain of sober thought, 
and in a little lime cuics the tormenting sense of the most pressing necessities. 
Tlie tradeis wIkj send it among the mob on these occasii>ns aie commonly the 
wur-.t of both sexes, but m<jsl of (hern wi atliei -lieaten fellows that have mis- 
spent their youth. Tlieie sinntls an oM sloven, in a wig acLu.ally pntrified, 
squeezed uj) in a coinci, and iccommcnds a iliain of it to the goors-by. There 
another in rags, w’lth seveial bottles in a basket, stirs about with it where the 
tlirorg IS the thmnesb and tears his throat with crying Ins commodity , W'hilc, 
fiiither off, joii may sec the liead of a third, who has ventured into ihe middle 
of the current, and minds his business as lie is fluctuating in the irregular 
stream. Whilst, higher up, an old decrepit woman sits dreaming with it on a 
bulk, an<l over against her in a soldici's coat, her termagant daughter sells the 
sot’s-comfort with great dispatch. The intelligible sounds that are heard 
among them are oaths and vile exjiressions, with wishes of damnation at every 
other word, pronounced promiscuously against themselves, or those they speak 
to, without the least alteration m the meaning ” 

The mam subject of Mandeville’s satire was a w'riter who had 
died in early middle age before that unscrupulous satirist became 

^ Gin. Mandeville spells the W'ord “ Jeneva.'’ 
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an adept m controversy It is doiihttiil whether, under any (’ir- 
cLimstances, the i^raccful Shaftesbury would have measiirefl s\\nrds 
with so rude an n[)poncnt. A (eitam epoch had been marked 
by the publication, in 1711, of Chai'actcnstus c/* J///, Manjuts^ 
Opi 7 iions^ and with a preface sii;ned A A C 'Die author 

^^as Anthony Asliley ('ooper, third Karl of Shaftesbury (1^71- 
1713), and tins famous book w’as a collected edition of his various 
scattered writings, his “united tracts.’* The first vedume con- 
sisted (jf thiee treatises, W Letter conccnufvj^ hnihusia^m^ originally 
published m 170S , Afi Essay 07 i the Freedom of JTit a 7 id I/tofionr 
( 1 709 ) , anil Soh/ot/ny, or Adrree to a/i Author (1710). I'he second 
volume contained reprints ot Shaftesbury’s first [mbhcatic^n, A^t 
Inquiry tourerniui^ Vtidue (1699^), and The jiIo}atish ( 1 709). The 
third volume contained Miscellaneous Refiections, ne\er printed 
before. Shaftesbury, wlio had been brought u\) at the feet of Locke, 
was the most accomjilished Englishman of his day, the man with 
the widest taste and the most < omplete culture, while the ])urity 
of his personal (iiaractcr matched well itli the charm of his intel- 
lect. His early treatises were issued half i»rivalely, or were even 
piracies, and they did not make any mark until they were ( ollected 
as the C 7 ia 7 'arteri\t/ii. In that foim they constituted a solid 
contribution to the body of English literatuie, the value of which 
is nowadays very inuc'h underrated. Shaftes])ury was a Tlatonist 
so far as his sceptical tendencies would permit him to be. For 
metaphysical philosophy, the teaching of “a sort of mc^onhlmd 
wits,” he had a great contempt , he was a moralist, a sentimentalist, 
an optimistical theist. He had a profound sense of the harmony 
of the universe, and this conviction ele\ated the whole order of 
his mind. To it we may attribute his most attrac'tive literary 
quality, the serene stateliness of his style at its best. His in- 
fluence on the philosophical writers of the succeeding generation 
was very remarkable, and it is no small jjraisc to Shaftesbury to 
admit that but for him Popes Ess'ay 072 J/a 7 i could never have 
been written, although Pope, if Warburton may be believed, was a 
^ No copy of this edition appears to exist in any public binary 
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Jittlc cl whelmed of Shaftesbury's asrendanry ovei him. As a critic 
Shaftesbiiiy's authority was < onsidurable He had lived during liis 
youth in the intimat y of some of the leaders of literar\ and artistic 
taste in ruir()])e, and he was learh to iironoiinLe with i onlidenc e 
on questions of poetic style and the whole art of rhetoric It was 
chaiged a^’ainst him that his ideal virtuoso was wholly guided by 
the laws of aislliLtic' taste Shaftesbury did not care to lefute 
such a ('harge, for he held that “hainujiiy and jwoportion, in 
whatevei kind," ami therefore in les-, essential matters, ‘^aie 
highly assistant to \iitue, which is itself no other than the love of 
Older and beauty in societ}." He was ready to declare, with 
Keats, that “ IJeauty is 'Iruth, Truth Leauty ; this is all we kno^v 
on earth and all we need to know.'* Two fiagmeiits may exem- 
plify the peculharities of the style of Shaftesbury. The first is 
taken from his Fourth Miscellany ; the second is selected, as an 
example of his enthusiastic optimism, from the Inquiry concern- 
ing Virtue 

“Two this laco ha\ing lK*un daintily hied, and in high llioiiglils f>f 
what they called pleasure and good living, travelled once in rjucst of game 
and raietics, till they came by accident to the sea-side. They saw' llitre, at a 
distance from the shore, some lloatiug pieces of w'leck, which they took a 
fancy to believe some w'ondeiful iich dainty, iichei than ambergreese, or the 
richest product of the ocean. They could pio\e it, by their appetite and 
longing, to be no less than quinttssein e of the main, amhro'iial substance, the 
repast of maiinoi deities, surpassing all that earlh atfo ded Uy these ihetoii- 
cal arguments, after long reasoning w’lth one anothei in this florid vein, they 
proceeded fiom one extravagance uf fancy to another : till they came at last to 
this issue*. IJeing unaccustomed to swimming, they w’ould not, it seems, in 
prudence, ventuie so far out of Iheir depth as w'as necessary to reach their 
imagined piize; but being stout drinkers, they thought with themselves, they 
might compass to diink all w’hich lay in their way ; e\en the Sea itself ; and 
that \yy this method they might shortly hung their goods safe to dry land. To 
work therefore they went ; and drank till they were both burst. For my own 
part, I am fully satisfied that there are more sea- drinkers than one or two, to 
be found among the principal personages of mankind : and that if these dogs 
of oars were silly curs, many who pass for wdse in our own lace are little 
wiser ; and may properly enough be said to have the Sea to drink." 
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“ Wh.'it (ynint is lheiL‘, what rohhei, 01 upon \iuJati*i of the l.iws nf sucioi} 
wlu> has not a cuiiijianion, ui suiiio partKulai sol, oilliei of his own kindiod, 
or such as he c ilK fiion'ls , with whom lie gladly shales his pMnds , in wdioso 
wclfaie ho <hh",liN, .iinl w'hoso j«»> and s.itisfai tiori ho niil.i , lii« ownr* 
Wlial poison in iho wuild is iheic who rocoi\os ii<»t some iin])io''Sions from 
the flaltoiy or Kimlnoss of siieh as arc faniihai willi him ? ’T is to this sooihing 
hope and oxpoct.Uioii of fiioiiflship, that almost all our actions ha\i some le- 
foronce ’Tis tins which goes ihioiigli oiii whole lives, and mixes iisolf oven 
with most of oui Mccs Of this, \anil>» ainhilion, and JuMir\. have a share ; 
and many othei clisoiikrs of oui lift* jiattake Kveii the iiiuhasl«sl hwo h<ir- 
row's largely from this source So that woie ploasmo to l»o lonijuited in the 
same W'ay as othoi things commonly aio , it might jiropoily be said, that out 
of these two liranehcs (\i/ e'ommiinity 01 paitu iijalion m the [deasuies of 
others, aii'I belief e»f uienlingwell fioin othei s^ would aiiM. nioie than nine- 
lorUhs of wha 1 (\ei is en)o}e‘<l in hit* And ihiis in llie im.in sum of hajipiru ss, 
thole is siaii'e a ‘•iriglo ai tide, but what domes itself fiom social love, and 
depends immediaulv on the natuial and kind aMertions. Now such as causes 
are, such must be ibeii elfecls. \iid ilien’fiie a^ mtiiral allectioii or sca^ial 
love IS poifect, or iiiiiierfeet , so must bo the (oiilent and li.i}'piness dej»endin£: 
on It ” 

Recent tiitiusin hds dealt louj^hly witli what is flimsy” and 
‘‘ pretentious m the philuso])liy of Shaftesbiii). The student of 
pure literatuie, while lamenting his rhetorical e\ces,ses and his 
tendency to burst into such baslaid blank verse as w’e find in 
T//^ J/i?ra/ 7 s/^, should not fail to recognise in him one of the 
most independent and graceful prose-wTitcrs of the age of Anne. 
He did not live long enough to be influent ed by tlie stales of 
Swift or Addison, with w'lioin, as a writer, he has but very slight 
affinity. He is a sort of Ruskm of the Augustan age. 

A show’y figure, whicli claimed a much higher litaary [losition 
than posterity has chosen to relimjuish to it, is that of Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke {1678-1751), once so famous fur his 
eloquence that Pitt declared his speeches the most desirable of 
all the lost fragments of literature. It w^as after his political mis- 
fortunes that Bolingbroke first took to literature as a consolation, 
and in 1716 wrote his Reflections upon Exih\ jinnted m 1735. 
The most famous of his early wTitings is a vindication of his con- 
duct tow'ards the Tory party, in sl Letter to Sir William Wyndhain 
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in 1717 (printed 1753). At Fonlainebleau he wrote his Letters 
on the Stuilv and L\t' of History (1735), Letter on the Use 

of Rcimmenf From hi*^ house 111 Jiattersea he ])nh]ishec], in 
1740, Ills Let/eis on the Sfirit of fhifntdism and hib Idea of a 
Patriot I\)pe’s treatment of whuh latter work constitutes 

one of th'.‘ famous sf'andals of the eighteenth century Mallet 
jiublished the complete works t»f Loid IJolinghroke in 1753-4, 
and It \\ as in refeien(c to this edition that Dr. Johnson said of 
Bolinghroke, He was a S(‘oiindicl and a row'ard, a scoundrel for 
charging a blunderbuss against religion and inoiality; a coward 
because he liad not lesfjlution to fire it off himself, but left half a 
crowm to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger after his 
death." 'I'he personal magnetism of Bolinghroke must have been 
very great , he dazzled his owai geneiation, where he merely 
wearies ours His boasted style, though im([uestionably lucid, 
IS slipshod and full of pLititudes, gnindilociuent and yet ineffect- 
ual. His Patriot /wz/c i'' his most iilcasing effort , it is a study 
of an ideal constitutional monarch, intended to justify a sort of 
paternal right of kings from the standpoint of the Whigs. But 
ciiticism now’ merely smiles at the author's impudent assumption^ 
of the airs of a great political philosoi>hei . 

At the dose of this chajiter we may briefly enumerate the 
most distinguished names in the curious grouj) of acknowledged 
deists w'ho made their ajipearance at the beginn ng of the eighteenth 
century. The controversy wms opened on the orthodox side by 
Charles Leslie (1650-1722), an Irish non-juror. He darted A 
Snake in the Grass (1696) against the Quakers; but his most 
famous and effective w’ork was his Short and easy Method with the 
Deists (1697). Tw’enty-seven treatises are attributed to his fluent 
and truculent pen. Leslie was a Jacobite, and in 1710 he fled 
to Bar-le-duc to the Pretender, with whom he resided in extreme 
discomfort for eleven years. Dr. Matthew Tindal (1656-1733), 
who attacked the High Church party in The Rights of the Chris- 
tian Church (1706), and Corah and Moses (1727), caused a great 
scandal by the publication of his Christianity as old as the Creation^ 
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in 1730 'J'mdal was a Christian, although on iho vciy borders 
of infidelity A bolder and less sciujniloiis dust was Janus 
Junius 'Toland 1 1670-1722) , he professed to be a ]'ii]nl and ( on 
fidant ot Locke, who repudiated the soft imjieac hineiit '1 uland 
was said to be the illegitimate son of an Irish jaiesl, and liis life 
was sjient in the jmrlieiis of (inib Street 'I’oland, nevertheless, 
had great talent, his Christianity not Mystei^iom (i6t;6) is a \eiy 
original and striking tract, which was reccivc‘d with a howl of 
indignation Tie wuote inuc'h nioie, but nothing so clc\er as this 
his first publication. William Wollaston ( 1650 1 724) ])ioduced an 
extremely ])oimlar work entitled The Kclt^e^ion of Xaiure delineated 
(1722), a contributicjn to consti iictive deism Anthony Collins 
(1676-1 720) defended rationalism against tlie onslaughts of Leslie, 
l)Ut brought down such a storm on his head that he escaped to 
Holland. Ills famous Discourse on Trcethnikini^^ wdiich Swift 
made fun of, appeared in 3713. I'hese men wTre not WTiters of 
a high genius, and their arguments w'erc timid and often fallacious. 
But they bear for posterity the charm which is given by persecni- 
tion, and they jrrepared the wMy for bolder and more scientific 
thinkers. Of their most distinguished opponents w^e shall speak 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 

J*EroK AND IIIE ESSAYISTS 

Wl proceed to enumerate in the present chapter those miscel- 
laneous fij^ures bclonginj^ to the Augustan era whic'li lia\c n<jt 
been hitherto examined 'J’he oldest ot the writers w'ho bec'ame 
greatly distinguished in the reign of Anne w’as Daniel Defoe 
(1661 P-I73I ), whose baptismal name wms Daniel hue. He wais a 
Londoner, the son of a Nonconformist bulchet m the C'lt). He 
was trained to be a dissenting minister, and was w'ell ediuated, 
although, as his enemies never ceased to remind him, this ^[an 
was no Scholar. ^ At four-and-tw^eiity he went into the hosiery 
business in Cornhill, and seven yeais later he had to fly from his 
creditors, owing ;:6'i7,ooo It is believed that he became a 
pamiihleteer long before this, but hi^ biographers have discovered 
no [irinted matter indubitably Defoe’s earlier than 1091. From 
1695 to 1699 he w^as accountant to the Commissioners of the 
Class Duty, and w^as in prosperous circumstances. His first 
important tract, the first jiamiihlet in favour of a Standing Arm}\ 
appeared in 1697, w'hen its author w\as thirty-six ; Defoe became 
active in supporting William HI. s measures, and published in 
the king's interest his Essay on Projects (1698). Hitherto Defoe 
had l:>een a pronounced dissenter, but in 1698 he printed an 
opportunist pamphlet on Occasional Conformity, All these exer- 
cises, how'ever, amounted to little more than w^hat we should now 
call journalism. Defoe’s first distinct literary success was made 
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in [701 witli Ins satire in verse, the 7 'ruc-lh^yu in 

which lie irIk'uIccI the popular suspicion uf the I )ut( h in J'^ng- 
land. He tells us that So, 000 copies of this rough i)(.)cin were 
sold in the streets, and the king honoured him for llie fust time, 
on this occasion, with an audience. I’he death of W'llliam 
(March S, 1702) was a very serious blow to the i)robiJe( Is of his 
ac tive servant of the pen. 

Defoe hailed the advent of Queen Anne with se\er.il \ery 
pool [>oeins , lie was slow to leain that his talents wen' not tliosc 
of a versifier At ihe ('lose of 1702 he ictiirncd to the safer ])aths 
<if piose with a lamous pam[)hJet, 77/1* avV// t/u 

a saliie iipf)n the High C’liiin h 'Tories, whose extieine 
tone m jirivate conversation it paiodied wMth daring bliintness. 
Defoe ironically lecommended that “whoever was found at a 
con\entK’le should be banished tlie nation, and the jneacher be 
hanged,” and hi.s S[)e6ch was so plain that w'liile the Highfliers 
gasped for breath, the Disscnteis, on their side, were loo much 
frightened to see the iiony AMien the truth was pciCLivcd, 
Defoe >vas prosecuted, and tried in July 1703 , he stood for three 
days in the pilloiy, but rojie was incorrei't in saying that ‘'eailess 
on high .stood unabashed Defoe.” He was a popiilai favounte, 
and admiring crowds wTcathed the instrument of his discomfort 
wuth garlands of flowers. 'To the “hicroglyiiliu state-machine ’ 
itself he now' addressed a Ifymn. His punishment in the jJillory 
was succeeded by a long imprisonment in Newgate, and during 
this latter his tile-w'orks at 'Tilbury, which w'eie imiiortant to his 
livelihood, failed through his absence from business. He was 
set free by Harley in the summer of 1704. During his imi)nson- 
ment he had written ^4 Co/Iecfum of Casualties a ml Disasiers^ a 
bold fancy picture of that famous storm whuh Addison alluded to 
in the Campaign^ “ such as of late o’er pale llntannia jjast." This 
was undoubtedly issued to a credulous publu' as \eritable hi.story. 
It was in prison, too, that he started Ins mtiuenlial political news- 
paper, the w'hich continilied to apj^ear twice a week until 

February 1705, after which it w'as published three times a week. 

Ill N 
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After existing ten years, an extraordinary period for a newspaper 
in those days, the J^eT'ieio expired in June 171,3 

Defoe’s history after his release is a somewhat perplexing one. 
He openly pretended to he gagged^ and to have promised to 
write no more polemic for se\Ln )ears ; but in reality he had 
undertaken an agency for the (Government, and i)resently he went 
to S( otland, not, it is regretted, so entirely for patriotic piiiposes 
as he [iretended lie had become, to ]>ut it plainly, a paid 
official sp3 and secret [lamphleleer He even used his debts as 
decoys, and as Professor Minto has said, “when he was despatched 
on secret missions, departed wiping his e}es at the hardship of 
having to flee fioin his creditors/' T'he fall of Hailey did not 
depri\e Defoe of the Queen’s favour, on the contrary, he was 
immediately sent to Edinburgh on another private errand. Into 
the history of Defoe’s innumerable political writings, one of the 
vexed questions of bibliography, it is neefiless to go here. He 
was exceedingly plausible and adroit, but his personal chronicle, 
when exposed to the light, has a very unpleasmg air of insincerity. 
He wished, doubtless, to be a patriot, but he could not resist the 
temptation, as he puts it, of bowing in the house of Rimmon , 
nor could he conquer his insatiable desire to govern by journalism, 
to be putting his oar daily and hourly into every species of jmblic 
business. Among less ephemeral writings of the period may be 
mentioned The Ajf>fantion of Mrs, /W(i7o6), afterwards con- 
stantly rejjublished \n ith a dreary work of divinity by Drelincourt 
(1595-1669), which the ghost of Mrs. Veal had recommended. 
This was, it is needless to say, a little jiiece of realistic romance. 
In 1709 Defoe printed his History of the Union^ and in 1715-18 
his Family Instructor^ a solid didactic work which long enjoyed 
a great jjopulanty. 

Defoe was nearly sixty before he began the series of books 
which have given him the unique place he holds in English 
literature. Between 1719 and 1728 he composed with extra- 
ordinary vigour, rapidity, and fulness, at an age at which the 
strength of the most ardent writer is usually abated. His un- 
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doubted masterpiece, the first part of Crusoe, appeared 

on the 25th of Aj^ril 1719 ; the second followed in August, and 
in August 1720 was iniblished the third part, being Crusoe's 
“ Serious Reflections ” It is scarcely necessary to say that I^ohin- 
son Crusoe is the eaihest great English novel, and that in ceitain 
resiiects it lias never been surpassed. Crusoe had been the name 
of one of the author's schoolfellows, and it is plain from many 
])assages in Defoe’s woiks that he had long looked loiward to the 
]>(j-^sihilii) of evile ui distant seas. 'Fhe story of a certain Alex- 
ander Selkirk or Selcraig, who had been left on shore at Juan 
Fernande/, wus the ultimate germ round which the amazing 
creation of Robinson Crusoe took form. The book instantly 
succeeded, as well it might, and Defoe turned to supply the 
new' demand caused by a fresh sort of literary merchandise In 
1720 he published three romances of no small importance, Air, 
Duncan Campbell, Memoirs of a Cavalier, and The Life of Captain 
Siui^lelon Of these, the third, a tale of ]>iracy on the southern seas, 
w'lth Us pictures of tropical Afiica, has been a main favourite with 
some lovers of l")efoe. In 1722 the indefatigable novelist produced 
thiee other notable books, A/oll Flanders, The Tla^ue Year, and 
Colonel Jack, In 1724 w'ere published The Fortunate A/istress 
(Roxana), perhaps the best of his novels after Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Tour through Great Britain In 1725 aiipeared another 
romance, The Xeio loj’age round the World, and The Complete 
English Tradesman, a rather vulgar handl)Ook to the arts of 
mercantile success. In 1726 he printed The Political History of 
the Devil, and in 1727-28 The Plan of English Commerce, When 
it is said that Mr. William Lee, the most laborious of Defoe 
students, attributes to the pen of his hero no less than two 
hundred and fifty-four distinct publications, it will not be a matter 
for surprise that so few can be mentioned here Defoe was 
prosperous during the period we have just described, and installed 
himself in a handsome house at Stoke Newington, in the company 
of “ three lovely daughters,” and two rather scandalous sons. He 
probably lived beyond his income, for late in 1729 he absconded, 
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.'ind hid himself not far fiom (Ircenwirh It has been conjectured, 
on the other haml, that he ina> ha\e been insane, and have falsely 
suj»]»C)sed that it was needful he should fl>. In any case he died 
apart from his family, in a respectable lotlyin;^ in Ropemaker’s 
Walk, MoorfieUls, on the 26th of April 17^:^! It is very difficult 
to rei^^aid the personal chaiacter of Defoe with any sympathy, lie 
was diMionest, and >et always i)rating about lionesly He was 
wiitini; :n a Jacobite ne\\sj)a])er with one hand, A\hile a< c ci>tinL^ 
secret money from tlie ('io\ eminent with the othei He was, as 
his latest bio^iaplier has to admit, '‘perha])s the j'Katest liar that 
e\er lived ” 'I'heie is something ver\ sordid about his ambitions, 
very mean and tieddling in his* scheme of life His great genius 
alone preserves for him a little of our sympathy, and yet,, even 
here, it is probably to Defoe’s advantage that his best books make 
us entirely forget their author 

'I'hc secondary novels of Defoe, in this day very little read, 
belong to the same class as /^o/fnison Crusoe, and lejicat the 
manner of that far abler w'ork. When great stiess is laid on 
w'hat has been aptly called Defoe’s “absolute command o\er the 
carpentry and scaffolding of realism,” it should not be foigotten 
that this realism is seldom antiejuarian. The novelist wTites ol 
the seventeenth cenliiry as if it w'erc the eighteenth. He is 
reckless w'ilh dates, as wdien wx* are told that Roxana, a fine lady 
of the time of Charles H., w'as bom in 1673, ^ sixty- 

fifth year of her age, in 1742, that is to say, eighteen or fourteen 
years, as we choose to compute it, after the date of the publication 
of the volume. Moll Flatuiers must begin in the year 1613, but the 
manners are those of 1713 In all these romances the style is 
the same, that of the jmblicist. Defoe now writes diurnals no 
longer \ but he sits at home and forges column after column of 
minute new^spaper incidents. The mode is almost always that of 
autobiography, and no very palpable advance m narrative has 
been made since Meriton Latroon told his own adventures in 
The English Rogue, 1665-1680, of Richard Head (i63o?-i678). 
The type is still that of the Spanish Picaroon novel of adventure, 
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and Defoe moves foiward much less dc( idedly towards the lomaiire 
of manners than did his great French conteinjKirary, Lcsage, wliosc 
Gtl Blas^ the luiglish student should remcml)eL had begun to 
ai)i»ear m 1715 Fut Defoes observation of character is blunt 
indeed, and totally unimaginative, when compared with what it 
biijieifuially resembles, the insight of Lesagc. In this class ot 
Detoe’s n()\e!s Roxatia may be mentioned fust It is the history 
of a beautiful French refugee, from her cradle m Pou tiers to her 
gra\e in Amsteidaiu , it is also the history of a moie sMiij»athetic 
figure, Amy, hei maid. 'The heroine’s ical name is Aldlle. de 
Beleaii , she receives the name of Roxana half way through the 
book, because she hapjiens to perform m a d'liikish diama. She 
is a handsome and lira/en adventuiess, and the book is a minute 
study of the “sidendeiiis des courtisane^s ” The ‘Mniseres ” are 
the subject of JA'A’ //VrWe; s', a Newgate jirostitute and thief, who 
IS transj)oited to Virginia, but lives to letiirn and die .1 jicmtent. 
Each book is wiitien, wutli a coarse moiality, to show' “on mcnent 
les mau\ais c'heinms.” Moll Flimders is a sort of English version 
of Manon Lesra///, but there is no companion betw'een them as 
w'orks of art and passion, from this point of view Defoe is as 
ciudc as Prevost on this one occasion, was subtle and exquisite. 

Captain Sin^^lcton is an attempt to conjuie with the same staff 
that created Robinson Crusoe , this fiook has had its enthusiastic 
admirers, but they have been few' and perhaps paradoxic al. 
Colonel JaJi is more readable, his adventures aie indeed not 
those w^hich are set forth, as outside a strolling booth, on the title- 
page, but they are sufficiently surprising and duerting in their w'ay 
The hero is a iiickpocket, and the book is full, e^cn be}ond 
Defoe’s wont, of little peddling details of a kind t») be appreciated 
by small tradesmen Like Moll Flandeis, Jack is shipped to the 
plantations aftei a long career of crime, is ]>emtent, of c oursc, and 
after a w^orld of vicissitudes, winds up as a \ irtuous and wealthy 
Virginian planter. Defoe is even more pitiless to female than 
to male obliquity. The Memoirs of a Cavalier must not be 
omitted in this catalogue of Defoe’s secondary romances. They 
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pretend to give an historical account of affairs in Germany and 
England between 1632 and 1648 : the hero is a Shropshire 
gentleman, a zealous fighter in the royal cause. It is well known 
that of all I'efoe's attempts at tuiged historj this wns the most 
successful in deceiving , a list of illustrious persons, among tliLin 
the great Ljrd Chatham, are mentioned as believing the memoirs 
to be genuine and contemporary. Of the jiersonages which 
animate these rough novels of Defoe's, Charles Lamb, the most 
humane of critics, confessed that they ‘‘ can never again hojie to 
be pojiular with a much higher class of readers than that of the 
servant-maid or the .sailor.'’ Macaulay \vent further, and was 
utterly extravagant m his dispraise of these books. Vet the 
quality m them which he found so paiticularly nauseous, the 
realism, the unvarnished attention to minute fact, is just what 
preserves their interest, and nia}, one of these days, possibly lead 
to their revival. Defoe, in these ntn’els, is more like AL Zola 
than any oilier English wTiter, and it seems probable that a 
generation which accepts the author of A/i Bonheur Dames 
may open its arms once more to the laureate of the British trades- 
man. In all these romances Defoe shows little humour and no 
pathos, and his study of human nature is exclusively from the 
outside. Of the follow'ing passage.s the first is taken from Roxatia^ 
the second from The FoUtical JJisiory of the Dad/: 

“ In less than half an lioui I returned, chested in .he habit of a Turkish 
princjss ; the habit I got at Leghorn, when my foreign prince bought me a 
Tiiikish slave, a.s I have said. The Maltese man-of-war had, it seems, taken 
a Tmkish ves'^el going bora Constantinople to Alevandria, in w'hich were 
some ladies hound for (Irand Caiio in Eg>'i>t ; and, as the ladies w*ere made 
slaves, so their fine clothes were thus exposetl, and with this Turkish slave I 
bought rich clothes too. The dress was extraordinary fine indeeil ; I had 
bought it as a curiosity, having never seen the like. The robe w’as a fine 
Persian or Indian damask, the ground white, and the flow-ers blue and gold, 
and the train held five yards. The dress under it w'as a vest of the same, 
embroidered with gold, and set with some pearl in the work, and some 
turquoise stones. To the vest was a girdle five or six inches wid^, after the 
Turkish mode; and on both ends, wheie it joined or hooked, was set with 
diamonds for eight inches either way, only they were not true diamonds, — but 
nobody knew that but myself. 
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“The turban, oi headdress, had a pinnacle on the top, l.ul ikjI al«)\e five 
inches?, with a piece of loose sarcenet hanging frnrn il ; and, on the fiont, just 
over the foiehLad, was a good jewel, which I had aiMed to it 

“This habit, as abo\e, cost me about si\t) pistoles in Italy, but co-^t much 
mou‘ in the country Irom whence it came ; and little did I ihmb, when 1 
bought it, that I should juit it to such a use as tins, though 1 had du>.std my- 
self many time '• h\ the help of my little Turk, and afterwaids belwocii Amy 
and I, only to see how' 1 looked in it I ha«l sent her U]» befoie to get it 
ready, and when I came up I had nothing to do but slip it on, and was down 
m my drawing-room in a little more than a quaitei of an houi. When I came 
there, the room wa^full of company, hut I ordered the folding-dours to be shut 
for a minute or two, till I had received the compliments of the ladies that 
were in the room, and had given them a full view* of my diess.” 

“ I hajipcnt d to be at an eminent place of God’s most devout w’orshijj the 
other day, with a gentleman of my acquaintance, who, I observed, minded \eiy 
little the business he ought to have come about. Fust I saw him busy staring 
about him, and bow'ing this way and that way. Nay ! he made two or three 
how^s and scrapes when he was lepeating the responses to the Ten Command- 
ments, and, I assiue y<iu, he made it coirespond stiangeK, so that the 
harmony wms not so biokcn m ujicm as you would e\pccl il should. Thus . 
Lord — and a bow' to a fine lady, just come up to her seat - -//a? mt>cy upon 
Three bow'S to a throng of ladies that came into the next pew' all 
together — and incline — then stopped to make a gieat sciape to my loid , — onf 
hearts — just then the hearts of all the church were gone off from the subject, 
for the response was over, so he huddled up the lest in wlii'-pei, for God 
A’mighty could hear him well enough, he said, nay as well as if he had spoken 
as loud as his neighbouis did. 

“ After w'e w’ere come home, I asked him w hat he meant by all this, and 
what he thought of it. 

“ ‘ How could I help it ? ’ said he ; ‘I must not bo rude.’ 

“ ‘What?’ says I, ‘rude to who^’ 

“‘Why,’ says he, '■there came m so many she-dc\ils, I could not 
help It.* 

“ ‘What?’ said I, ‘could you not help bowing w'hen you were saying youi 
prayers ? ’ 

“ ‘O, Sir,’ says he, ‘the ladies would have thought I had slighted them ; 
I could not avoid it.’ 

“ ^Ladies!' said I ; ‘ I thought you called them devih just now'?’ 

“ * Ay, ay, devils,’ said he, ‘little charming devils ; hut ^ rude 

to them, however. ’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ then you would be rude to God Almighty, because 
you could not be rude to the Desdl ? * ” 
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Defue lives, and will c\cr liw, hy I\ obi NSt^n Ciusoi\ the most 
thiilliiiL' ho) s hook ever w'l it ten In 1704 a Scol< h huccaiiLer, 
Alexander Selkiik of Lai^o, sailing with Damjaei's fleet in the 
IkK'ilii', was left h\ his own choice on the desolate island of Juan 
Fernandez He stn\ed iheie, without seeing a human face, for 
four yeais and four months \\ 1 ien lie relumed to England he 
became a nine da) s’ wonder, and he w'as ‘‘ mtei view'ed ” by Steele. 
Cajitain l)aiiipjcr, in his J'oyoi^t' ?ofind ihe Worlds said, in 1712, 
that “it w^ould be no diffltult nnittei to embellish a narrative w’lth 
many lomantK incidents" taken fi«»ni Selknk’s adventures 'J'lus 
is prec isely wfliat Defoe did, and Selkirk s storv formed miuh more 
ilian the geim of Robinwn Cnnoc It is the daikesi side (jf 
Defoe's charac tei,and one that militates strongly against even the 
mere literary value of his books, that he seldom issued them as 
works ot the imagination, but as naiiatives actually intended to 
deceive the jinblic He dedaies that Roxana is “not a stoiy, 
but a history, ’ and he asserts of Robinson Ciusoe that it is “ a just 
history of fart, neither is there an) appearance of fiction in it’ 
Nor did he blush to stooj) to tricks which w'erc deliberately 
fraudulent and clandestine, such as dating the last- mentioned 
narrative 1704, in order to make his C'lusoc seem to have pie- 
ceded Selkirk. 'I'hese artifices mattei little to the reader, w'ho 
now' w'ould rather that Defoe should have wiitten fiction than 
reported fart, i)ut they throw" light on the intell''*ctual character of 
the author. I )cfoc had no ambition . he w’orked as blindly and 
as restlessly as a mole, and his contem])oraiies, w'ho saw' his want- 
ing cveryw'here, knew' nothing of the man himself. He did not 
wish to win personal distinction , he would have been the first to 
tell us that he wrote out of zeal for public morality, and to make 
money. By dint of incessant journalistic w'ork he had attained 
great skill and fluency in w'riting, and he had been storing up 
details in his capacious memory all his life. When his apoplexy 
withdrew him a little from the hurly-burly, he turned his restless 
pen to a new sort of trade ; and while his hand was still vigorous 
there was throwm in his way the matchless collection of facts about 
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the sulitaiy man, marooned on the t)lossomin|^ ibland, and sub- 
duing nature to his wants The result was tliat, rather b) ait ident 
than art, tins jirosair and iinim])assioned hack produced one of 
the most beautiful of the world’s romances, diid tiled time after 
time to r^ijeat his great success, without e\er rising again much 
above mediocrity Defoe had e\trac)idinary talents, and he re- 
tains a not uinmjiortant niche in the history of literature . but it 
can scart'ely be denied that his charactei exhibits, almost to ex- 
cess, some of the Igast pleasing ciualities of the eightcenth-centuiy 
mind and morals 

John 1 )ennis ( 1 657-1 734), the rritie, was the son ol a city saddler 
lie was educated at ('aiiis College, C’ambndgc, but was ejected for 
stablung a fellow -student He w'cnt o\cr to 'frinity Hall, wlieie 

he proceeded Oj his M A in 1083 He iiiliLiited a small fortune, 
and aftei lra^elllng on the Ointment, settled 111 London dining 
the last decade of the (cnliir) as the conijianion of Dnden, 
Wycherley, and Congreve. Of his very numeious earlv piodiic- 
tions there ina) be mentioned, Kauarks on l^nme Arthur 
21 ie Advancement of Poetry ( 1 701 ), T/o ( 2 rou/n/s of Criticism ( 1 704). 
These volumes contain much sound sense, and are jiarticularly 
notable for their feivenl and jiidirious eulogy of Milton dherc 
IS nothing in them of that jealcjus, car[)ing tone for which Dennis 
afterwards became noted Dennis fell into reduc ed c irc uinstanc es, 
and he had the impression that juungei authors, Addison and 
Steele in particular, slighted him. About 1710 he began to lie 
exticmely ferocious in attacking the new^ school, and Tope esi)e(‘i- 
ally irritated him. In 1711 Dennis published lujhctioin on an 
lissay upon Criticism, in which he called Pope a “stupid and 
impotent hunch-backed toad,” winch “surpiised ])eo[)le slLCjiing” 
that it might “fasten its teeth and its claw's” upon them. The 
vicious temper of Dennis has become proverbial, but his early 
WTitings in criticism deserve respectful attention. He published 
a large number of poems and plays, but these are destitute of all 
merit. He outlived his annuities and died in extreme penurj^, an 
object of charity to those whom he had slandered. 
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We Iiave now to sspeak of the famous friends whose careers 
are inextricably woven into one another and into the intellectual 
texture of the aye of Queen Anne — Steele and Addison. Richard 
Steele (1672-1729) is now believed to have been b(*rn in March 
1672 ; that is to say, about six weeks earlier than his great com- 
panion. Like Swift, he was an Englishman born in iJubhn. One 
of the most touching passages in his writings, the iSist Taticr^ 
tells us that he lost his father at the age of five, and gives us this 
memorable sketch of his mother . 

“The fir-.t sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the Jeath of my father, 
at which tune I was nc»t quite Ine years of age ; but was rather amazed at 
what all the house meant, than possessed wnth a real understanding why 
nobody W'as w'llling to play vith me. I remember 1 went into the room 
where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I liad my 
battlcdoie in my hand, and fell a beating the coffin, and calling I’a^ja ; for, I 
know nc'l how', I had some slight idea that he was locked up theie. My 
mother catched me in her aims, and, transported beyond all i)atience of the 
silent grief she was before in, she almost smothered me m her embraces ; and 
told me in a flcjod of teais, ‘Papa could not hear me, and would ]>ln) with me 
no more, for they were going to pul him under gmnnd, whence he could ne\er 
come to Us again ' She was a veiy beautiful woman, of a noble spiiit, and 
there W’as a dignity m her giief amidst all the wildness of hei tiansport ; which, 
methought, struck me wnlh an instinct of sorrow, that, befoie I was sensible of 
what It was to giieve, seized my very soul, and has made piiy the weakness 
of my heart e\cr since The mind m infancy is, methmks, like the body in 
embiyo, and receives impressions so forcible, that they aie as hard to be 
removed by reason, as any mark wuth which a child is bc^r’i is to be taken away 
by any future applicatu n. Hence it is, that good nature in me is no merit ; 
but Living been so frequently t»verw helmed with hei tears before I knew the 
cause of any affliction, nr could draw defences from niy own judgment, I 
imbibed commiseration, remorse, and an unmanly gentleness of mind, which 
has since insnared me into ten thousand calamities ; and from w'hence I can. 
reap no advantage, except it be, that, m such a humour as I am now in, 1 can 
the bettei imlulge myself in the softnesses of humanity, and enjoy that sweet 
anxiety which arises from the memory of past afflictions.” 

Stoele and Addison were at school together at Charterhouse, 
but at Oxford they parted, the former proceeding to Christ Church 
and the latter to Magdalen. In 1695 Steele, who had removed 
to Merton, enlisted as a trooper in the Life Guards, and almost 
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immediately afterwards published his first work, a ]»ocm called 
The Procession^ on (^ueen Mary's funeral This was dedu ated to 
Lord Ciitts, who sought out the author, and gave lum a com- 
mission in his own regiment. For the next few years we know 
little of Steele except that he became a ca[>tain. In 1701 he 
published The Chnstian Ifero^ a short manual of religious ethics, 
which ])assed thiough many editions, butAvhuh was very poorly 
iclished by Steele's fast military associates. “ From being thought 
no undehghtful companion, I was now reckoned a disagreeable 
fellow/' he tells us “I'o enliven his character,'' he brought out 
111 the same year Ins fiisl comedy, 7710 Funeral^ punted in 1702, 
which was successful. In 1 703 he issued anotlier comedy, The 
Lying Lovcy% which was “damned for its piety,” and in 1705 The 
Tender Husband enjo)ed the same fate at Drury Lane, ^^"e may 
]>ass on to mention the onl) other j»liy \\hich Steele produced, 
The Conscious I .overs oi 1722. Steele’s four comedies mark the 
return of the comic stage to decent'). 'J'hey are comparable, as 
literary productions, not to the plays of the great Orange jicriod, 
but to the best of what Ciblier and Mis Centli\re woie bringing 
out at the same time. Of them all, The Tender Hudhi?id^ in its 
mild way, is perhaps the most amusing. 

Steele became one of the earliest membeis of the famous Kit- 
Cat Club, fimnded by jacob Tonson (1656-1736). In May 1707 
Arthur Mayiiwaring obtained for him fiom Harley the aijpoint- 
ment of (Gazetteer, his duties being to keep the official newspaper 
“very innocent and very insipid’' In the following September 
he married for the second time. His new wife, “my adorable 
Molly,” was the lady to whom were addicssed the very cuiious and 
interesting series of letters which we possess, first piinled m 1787. 
The yeai 1707 is that in which Steele i)rol)ably came first into 
regular communication with Swift, who liad been a friend of 
Addison's, certainly since 1705. We may now return to Addison, 
whose early poetry has been considered in a previous chapter, 
and who had helped Steele in composing Tiu Tender Husband. 
He was henceforth to be engaged in very close companionship 
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with both Stcde and Swift. It was, indeed, the sympathetic 
genius of the latter which, applied to the characters of the other 
tuo, seems to have set them i)uth on fire at tlie somewhat advanced 
age of tlnrty-s<^ven When Addison published his Remarks ov 
SeT'eral Paris of Italy he presented a copy of it to Swift witli the 
words, “to the most agreeable ( omjianion, the tiiiest fiiend, and 
the greatest genius of his age." h'he three men W'eie jiresently 
identified in the jiopiilar ojiinion in the publication of a very 
remaikable woik, Bicket siajf's LuLubrafiotis 

The name of Isaac Ijitkerstaff had been bor^-owed from a 
shop-front by Swift as a pseudonym under which to tease I'art- 
iidgc the almanac'-niaker , and wdien Steele, on the 12th of April 
170(^, issued tile fust number of the Taticr^ lie also adojited it. 
This famous new’sjiajiei, printed in one folio slieet of “lobact'O- 
paper,” with “scurvy letter," ran to 271 numbers, and abrutuly 
ceased to aj^peai in January 1711. It enjo)ed an uniirec t*dtnted 
success, for, indeed, nothing that aptuoacliecl it had e\er before 
been issued from the iieriudiral press in Ihigland The division 
of its contents was thus arranged by the editor • “ All ac t ounts of 
gallantry, jileasure, and entertainment shall be under the article 
of White’s Chcxcflate House; ])OCtry under that of Will’s 
Coffee-House , learning under the title of Crecian ; foreign and 
domestic new’^s you w’lll liave from St. James's Coffee-House; 
and what else 1 shall on any other subject offer shall be dated 
from my own apartment’’ 'Fhe political new’s gradually ceased 
to ajipcar. It is pretended that Addison himself did not suspect 
Steele’s authorshij) of the new’ jiapei until the fifth number, and 
the eighteenth is certainly the first which came from Addison’s 
hand. Of the 271 Taiicrs, i88 wxtc WTitten by Steele, 42 by 
Addison, and 36 by benh conjointly I’hree w'ere from the pen 
of John Hughes (1677-1720), a graceful minor writer, author of 
the very successful tragedy of T/ie Stege of Damamis (1720). 
These, at least, are the numbers usually given, but the evidence 
on which they are based is slight. It rests mainly upon the indi- 
cations given by Steele to "I'icdcell when the latter was preparing 
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his edition of Addison’s 'I'hc ronjcclure ma> he hazarded 

that there \\ere not a few Tatlers written by Addison ^\hlr]. he 
was not anxious to claim as his paitirular jiropcrt} 

In 1710 Swift’s relations with Steele hcL;an to glow strained 
Swift de( lares that the latter is “the 'woist c'ompany in the woil<l 
till he has a bottle of wine in his head ” Addison, howe\ei, 
remained Steele's firm friend, and less than two months after the 
cessation of the Tafitr there apjieared the first number of .1 still 
moie famous c ominon cntcrfirise, the SpCiiuior^ on the jst of 
Mauh I 71 I It was annoiineed to aiijiear daily, and was to be 
composed ot the reflections .ind actions of the inembeis of an iin- 
agmaiy » liib, formed around “Mr Spec'tator " In this club the 
most familiar figure is the Won estershii e Knight, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, the peculiai property of Addison. Here is the outline 
of one of the lesser figures in the Sjiectatur club tiaccd by the 
delicate pencil of Addison 

“ Will Wimble i-, ydungtr brathcr to a baronet, anti desccmled uf the 
aiKient family of the Wimble-^ lie 1-1 now between forty ami hfly , but being 
bred to no business and lioin to no esUte, he guneiall) li\e«; with Ins elder 
bn)thei as superintendent of his game, lie hunts a pack of dogs better than 
any man 111 tin conn I y, and r-i \tr} famous for finding out n hare He is 
extiemely W'ell verse«l 111 all the little handiciafts c»f an idle man He makes 
a May-fly to a miracle ; and furnishes the whole country with angle-rnrls As 
he IS a good-natured oflicioiis fellows and \Liy much esteemed on aecounl of 
his family, he is a welmme guest at evci) house, and keeps up a guuil cone- 
spondence among all the genilemen lound about him He cariics a tulijr-root 
in his pocket from one to .mother, 01 exchanges a puppy between a couple of 
fi rends that live perhaps in opposite sides of the ccnmly Will is a particular 
favourite of all the young heirs, whom he Irequenll) ot)bgi;s with a net that 
he has w'eaved, 01 a seltmg-dog that he has ‘ made’ hinivjlf He now and 
then presents a pair of garters of his ow'n knitting to then mraher'. or sisters ; 
and raises a great deal of mirth among them, byiiKiuiring as often as he meets 
them, ‘IIow' they wear ^ ’ These gentleman-like manufactures and obliging 
little humours make Will the darling of tlie county " 

The continued to appear daily until December 1712. 

It consisted of 555 numbers, of which Addibon wrote 274, Steele 
236, Hughes 19, and Pope i (The Messiah^ Sj'ectafor Another 
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contributor was Eustace Budgell( 1685-1 736), Addison's cousin, who 
afterwards drow^ned himself under London Bridge. His essays 
were considerably modified by the pen of Addison. The Spectator 
enjoyed so very unequivocal a success that it has puzzled historians 
to [K count for its discontinuance. In No. 517 Addison killed 
Sir Roger ue Coverley, “that nobody else iiiigliL murder him.” 
This shows a voluntary intention to sto[) the publication, which 
the Staiiii) Act itself had not been able to do by forte 

On the i3lh of April 1713 Addison's famous tragedy of Cah\ 
partly written some* twelve years before, \vas perforrned nmid great 
l^ublic enthusiasm. Whigs and Tones united to ajqilaud this 
stately and conventional drama, with its prologue by l^ope and its 
epilogue by Garth. It w^as deliberately executed in the French 
taste, and the author >vas rewarded by the unmeasured praise of 
the foreign critics. Modern readers have grown colder and colder 
in their attitude towards this famous tragedy, but there are lines 
in It, and a single scene, which still live in literature. Steele, 
meanwhile, had started another newspaper. The Guardian began 
to appear on the 12th of March 1713. It ran to 176 numbers, 
about 82 of which are Steele’s; the other contributors were 
Addison, Berkeley, Pope, Tickell, Budgell, Hughes, and perhaps 
Gay and Parnell. During the publication of the Guardian Steele 
and Swift became finally estranged. I'he former plunged deeper 
and deeper into politics, presently left the newspaper to be con- 
ducted by Addison and Berkeley, and entered Parliament as 
member for Stockbridge. In September his pamphlet on The 
Importance of Dunkirk appeared, and on the ist of October the 
Guardian was terminated, to be reissued within a w'eek as the 
En^liskma7i, This paper, in 57 numbers, mainly political, was 
written entirely by Steele, with help from William Moore. After 
publishing one or two ]>olemical tracts Steele was, in March 1 7 14, 
ejected from the House of Commons, his troubles being en- 
venomed by the vivacity of Swift’s hatred. His next newspapers, 
the Lover and the Reader^ soon failed. Swift cruelly but pointedly 
remarked that Steele was obliging “ his party with a very awkward 
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Pamphleteer in tlie ruom of an excellent Droli,’’ so completely did 
he seem in the field of politics to have forgotten his early cunning 
of hand. For the moment Addison stood aside from the heat 
of party, and was occupied m 1713 on a work concerning The 
Kvuicnces of Christianity In the autumn of 1714 he added to 
the seven volumes of the Spectator an eighth. Meam\hile the 
Tones had fallen, and the Whigs tliisteied in trium|ih around the 
new king, Cleoige T. Addison was immediately ajjpointed Chief 
Secretary for Iiek>nd in the new Government. 

Steele’s turn also had arrived, and he \\as made SuperMsor of 
Drury Lane Theatre early in 1715 He was ])iescntly elected 
M P for Doroughbridge, and in April \\as knighted liy the king 
In March 1715 he bi ought out at Diur) Lane Addison’s comedy 
of The Drummer^ a pla) adorned by some smartness of dialogue, 
[)ut m other res[)ects one of the weakest of its author’s productions. 
Addison^s short-lived greatness in the political world had come to 
an end when the Duke of Shrewsbury re.signcd m August 1715. 
In December of that year Addison started his newspaiier of the 
Freeholder^ which lasted, in 55 numbers, until June 1716 The 
essays in this jieriodical mainly dealt with questions ( oncern- 
ing the situation of political affairs at the moment, and SUcle, 
who thought himself the better politician, compared the voice of 
Addison to a lute and his own to a trumpet. I’he “ lute ” was 
rewarded by a Commissionership for Trade and the Colonies ; and 
Addison presently married an old flame of his, the Countess of 
Warwick. In 1717, with Sunderland’s triumph, Addison came 
into office again ; but we find Steele writing, I ask no favour of 
Mr. Secretary Addison.” The latter retired with a pension in 
1718. In 1719 the tension between the two old friends became 
very sharp, and amounted almost to a quarrel -a state of things 
which the generous heart of Steele bitterly lamented, when, on the 
17th of June of that year, Addison died prematurely of dropsy. 
His body lay in state m Jerusalem Chamber, and was buried by 
lamplight in the Abbey. Tickell bewailed him in an immortal 
strain of melody and pathos. 
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Steele survi\ed his friend by ten )ear.s, but his liteiary work 
during that tune was s< raj^)) and unimportant. He started fresh 
new'spapers, the Theatre^ the Spinster (roncerning the woollen 
trade, and not maiden ladies), and in 1722 brought out at Drury 
Lane his I'crentian coiiKdy of The Conscious Lovos Two other 
])lays. The Sthool of Action and The Gintieman, begun about this 
time, were ne\er hmshed . their fragmentary scenes first saw the 
light in iSoi) In 172^^, bniken in health and with his affairs in 
hoiieless confusion, Steele lett London, never, it is believed, to 
letiiin. The lest sA' his life he spent obscurely, partly at Here 
ford, i»artly at C’arinaithcn. In the lattei town he died on the 
i.st of Seiitemher 1721; 

'riie tune has tuohably gone [)y when either Addison or Steele 
could be placed at the summit of the literary 1 lie of their time 
Swift and I’ope, each m his own way, distinctly suri>assed them. 
Nor, if their essays in jieriodical form are put out of sight, can 
their other writings claim an) veiy li\cly immoitality. But tlie 
Tatler and the Spectator hold an extraordinary place in the affec- 
tions of Englishmen, and form a body of literature which is in its 
own way uniitue 'J'hey endeavoured, as Addison put it in the 
loth Spectator^ “to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit 
with morality,” by introducing to the public a kind of reading such 
as had never come in its way before. In considering the conduct 
of these periodicals it is useless to continue the vague discussion 
whether Addison or Steele was the more skilful. If Steele was 
a little more ready than his friend to take the initiative, Addison 
was a little more capable of arresting the interest of the reader 
unaided. The Freeholder has better things in it, no doubt, than 
either the Lover or the Reader, The great proof of the power 
of these two friends is found in the fact that, although it is com- 
paratively so easy to imitate a discovery, there was no tolerable 
successor to the Guardian for nearly forty years, nor could the 
Rambler be held to follow' the Spectator otherwise than, as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu said, “a pack-horse would follow a 
hunter.” 
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It is difficult in a short summary of facts to give any impres- 
sion of the influence exercised on the mind and feelings of his 
country by Addison It was out of proportion with the mere 
outcome of his literary genius. It was the result of character 
almost more than of intellect, of goodness and reasonableness 
almost more than of wit. His qualities of mind, however, if 
not of the very loftiest order, were relatively harmonised to an 
astonishing degree, so that the general impression of Addison is 
of a larger man than the close contemplation of any one side of 
his genius reveals him as being. Ho has all the moral ornaments 
of tl ^ literary character ; as a writer he is urbane, cheerful, 
charming, and well-mannered to a degree which has scarcely been 
.'■* assed in the history of the world. His wit is as penetrating 
as a pel fume , his irony presupposes a little circle of the best and 
most cultivated listeners , his fancy is so well tempered by judg- 
ment and observation that it passes wiih. us for imagination. We 
delight in his com])any so greatl} that we do not pause to reflect 
that the inventor of Sir Roger de Coverley and AVill Honeycomb 
had not half of the real comic foice of Far(iuhar or Vanbrugh, 
nor so much as that of the flashing wit of Congreve. Human 
nature, however, is superior to the rules, and Addison stands 
higher than those more original writers by merit of the reason- 
ableness, the good sense, the wholesome humanity that animates 
his work. He is classic, while they are always a little way over 
on the barbaric side of perfection. 

The style of Addison is suijenor to his matter, and holds 
a good many flies in its exquisite amber. It did not reach 
its highest quality until Addison had become acquainted with 
A Tale of a Tuh^ but it grew^ to be a liner thing, though not a 
greater, than the style of Swrift. Addison w'as excessively 
fastidious in his choice of words, laboriously polishing and 
balancing his phrases until they represented the finest literary art 
at his disposal, until the rhythm was perfect, the sentence as 
light and bright as possible, and the air of good breeding at which 
he always aimed successfully caught. He was probably the 
in o 
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earliest English author of prose, except, perhaps, Sir Thomas 
Browne, who aimed deliberately at beauty of execution, and 
treated the pedestrian form with as much respect as though it 
had been verse. It does not seem to be known to what extent 
Addison was influenced by French models. The great French' 
men of the preceding geneiation had been observers, “Spectators,” 
like himself- La Rochefoucauld, \Mth his clean and unadorned 
simplicity of style; Bruyere, with his iiony and common 
sense. The latter, as was sure to be the case, was soon recog- 
nised as an intellectual kinsman of Addison’s, whose limpid, 
graceful style not a little resembles his. Addison was probably 
familiar Avith the Caractcres^ which were published in 1687, 
when he was a lad. Addison’s share in completing the develop- 
ment of our language was very considerable , he smoothed down 
Engli.sh phraseology to an almost perilous extent, and Swift, who 
admitted that the Spectator was very pretty, thought that Addi- 
son’s tendency was too feminine. He vastly enlarged the field 
of the English author by directly addressing the women, and was 
the first secular writer whose productions formed part of the tea- 
equipage of the virtuous fine lady. 

With some modification, what has been said of Addison may 
be repeated of Steele, whose fame has been steadily growing 
while the exaggerated reputation of Addison has been declining. 
The character of Steele, with his chivalry and his derelictions, his 
high ideal and his broken resolves, has been a favourite one 
with recent biographers, who prefer his rough address to the 
excessive and meticulous civility of Addison. It is permissible 
to love them both, and to see in each the complement of the 
other. It is proved that writers like Macaulay and even 
Thackeray have overcharged the picture of Steele’s delinquencies, 
and have exaggerated the amount of Addison’s patronage of his 
friend But nothing can explain away Steele’s carelessness in 
money matters or his inconsistency in questions of moral detail . 
He was very quick, warm-hearted, and impulsive, while Addison 
had the advantage .of a cold and {^legmatic constitution* Against 
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the many eulogists of the younger man we may place I^igh 
Hunt’s sentence, “ I prefer open-hearted Steele with all his faults 
to Addison with all his essays.” His style presents less material 
for study than that of Addison, because it is itself unstudied. 
When Addison was so delicately weighing and polishing his 
sentences, Steele was pouring out %vhat he saw or what he felt. 
He is very incorrect, sometimes downright ungrammatical. When 
he preaches, as he is very apt to do, we fall to nodding in his 
face. Eut wo wake again when he returns to the subject he 
knows best, the shifting pictures of human life, with its hopes and 
disappointments, its laughter and its tears. When he talks to us 
about the beauty of virtuous women, the loneliness of orphan 
children, the innocent conversation of old men, any of the single 
human topics which literature had so long time tliought below 
her dignity, we arc fascinated and bewitched ; his style takes fire, 
** the motion doth dilate the flame,” and Steele becomes a great 
writer. Of his humour Mr. Austin Dobson has well said that “ it 
has little of practised art or perceptive delicacy , but it is uniformly 
kindly, genial, indulgent.” The most famous phrase which Steele 
has bequeathed to posterity is to be found in the 49th Tatkr^ 
where he nobly says of Lady Elizabeth Hastings that to love 
her is a liberal education,” 

The professional theologians of the age of Anne possess little 
charm for a modern student of literature. Even Dr. Samuel 
Clarke (1675-1729), the most eminent of the divines during his 
own age, is now but little read or regarded. He was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, and was one of the first who em- 
braced the discoveries of Sir I.saac Newton, to whom he affected, 
throughout his career, to stand in the relation of a theological 
knight-errant. His publications were very numerous ; of especial 
interest are the Boyle Lectures, given in 1704 and 1705, on The 
Being and Attributes , of God and on The Evidences of Natural 
and JRevealed Hellion. In these books he takes up a central 
position between orthodoxy and deism, and stands forth as the 
representative of what w^ere known as Low Church views. His 
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acceptation of the doctrine of the Trinity was far from sound, and 
in 1712 his tract on this subject was anaigned before Convo- 
cation. Clarke was ]^lunged into violent controversy ; from this 
cause, perhaps, he never received the promotion in the Church to 
which his gifts entitled him. In 1717 he published a correspond- 
ence, on philosophy and religion, w^hich had passed betw'een 
himself and Leibnitz (1646-1716). He is a clear, rold writer, 
w'ho seems to arrange his ideas in the form of mathematical 
diagrams. 

Dr. Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761) desired to lie known as 
the “Friend of Clarke,” whose w’orks he edited. He was a man 
of incomparable ardour and restlessness of mind, an uncompro- 
mising Whig of the school of Locke. Hoadly w'as excessively 
unpopular ; the poets hated him, and his symjuthjcs for the 
dissenters made him distrusted by his own cla‘^s. He was tainted 
wath heterodoxy ewn to a greater extent than Claike, and was far 
more reckless in the statement of his opinions. As a WTiter, he is 
both furious and tiresome, and almost the only purely literary 
interest w'e have in him centres around Iils friendship for Steele. 
In spite of his unpopularity he w’as early raised to the see of 
Bangor, where his famous sermon on The Nature of the Kingdom 
of Christy 1717? involved him m the noisy and prolonged dispute 
knowm as the Bangorian Controversy. Mr. Leslie Stephen says, 
that “ in his pachydermatous fashion Hoadly di<J some service, by 
helping to trample down certain relics of the old spirit of bigotry.” 
In the course of his very long life Hoadly not only rose to be 
successively Bishop of Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester, but 
even outlived the enmity of his literary contemporaries, and 
Akenside greets him thus in his last years : 

We attend thy reverend length of 

With benediction and with praise ; 

We hail thee in the public ways, 

Like some great spirit famed in ages old \ ” 

Hoadly, although so tough and rugged, was all his life a cripple, 
and used to knee! in the pulpit when he preached. 
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Thomas Sherlock (1678-1761) was a sort of theological lawyer, 
eminent for the clear masculine good sense cf his scimons. He is 
remembered as the author of a Letter on the earthquakes of 1750, 
of which no fewer than 100,000 copies w'ere sold. His style in 
this treatise is dignified and vigorous. 

The most iirominent figure in philosophy betw^een Locke and 
Hume IS George Berkeley (1685-1753), the most acute of English 
metaphysicians, and the most polished writer of his age This 
extraordinary mart was born in a cottage near 1 )yscrt Castle, in 
the county of Kilkenny , his parents were Irish people of English 
descent. In 1696 he was sent to the Irish Eton, Kilkenny School, 
where Congreve and Swift had preceded him Four years later he 
matriculated at Dublin. From 1700 to 1713 he was a resident of 
'J>inity College, where, as early as 1705, and apparently without 
external influence of any kind, he formed that theory ot the non- 
existence of matter which was to be the central idea of his future 
philosophy. It is probable that ]3erkeley s mind was early pre- 
judiced against the dei.sts by Dr. Peter Browne (1660 7-1735 ), the 
metaphysical opponent of Toland, as Browne was at that time 
Provost of Trinity. In 1707 Berkeley became M.A., and fellow 
and tutor of his college. To these offices he presc:ntly added 
those of Greek lecturer and junior dean. He took orders in 
1709, but it w’as not until twenty years later that he began to 
engage in clerical duty. In 1707 he published anonymously two 
].atin tracts on mathematics, and was all this time jotting down 
the entries in tliat invaluable Commonplace Book^ which Dr Camp- 
bell Fraser first published in 1871. This enables us, as its editor 
says, “ to watch JJ^rkelcy when he was awakening into intellectual 
life, in company with Locke and Descartes and Malebranche.’’ 
It was from Locke that Berkeley immediately started , his views 
of spiritual things being, moreover, tinctured in later life by the 
study of Plato. On this basis he built the structure of his phenome- 
nalism — his theory that what we see and touch is only a symbol 
of what is spiritual and eternal ; that nothing is, but only seems 
to be. Berkeley's first attempt to convert the world to a belief 
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in the non-existence of matter is found in the Iissay towards a 
Neu* Theory of Vision^ published in 1709. This treatise is in- 
tended to show that sipjht affords us knowledge, which our experi- 
ence hastens to translate into the language of touch, so that sight 
is really foresight, and the action of the eyes has no reality until 
It IS transformed into a mental condition, an experience of visual 
suggestions. His hypothesis is supported, even in this youthful 
essay, with great beauty of illustration and charm of delivery, but 
the author did not for the present attempt to pass beyond his 
proof of the existence of an artificial world of visual ideas. He 
followed It, however, in 1710, with a Treatise concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Hitman Kno 7 dedgc^ of which only a fragment was ever 
published. In this Berkeley endeavoured to extend his theory 
from the phenomena of sight to those of the whole world of sense. 
He complained that the philosophical dust which philosophers 
had hitherto raised in the consideration of matter had “ blocked 
up the way to knowledge,*^ He proposed to clear away material- 
ism altogether, in order that Man might clearly and simply come 
into contact with the Eternal Spirit. He believed that the objects 
which we think we see around us exist only as a harmonious chain 
of appearances founded by a mind, and appealing directly to the 
spiritual consciousness. 

This abstruse and novel theory of metaphysics was at first 
received with ridicule by those who did not tajee the trouble to 
understand it. A man of higher stamp and more philosophical 
training, Dr. Samuel Clarke, recognised Berkeley as “an extra- 
ordinary genius,*' but rejected his theory, and oddly enough 
thought that he had mistaken his direction in taking up. meta- 
physics. Berkeley spent the next years in further developing his 
philosophical views, and published in 1713 his beautiful little 
volume of Platonic dialogues, entitled Hylas and Phihtwus. The 
object of this treatise was to establish still further the incorporeal 
nature of the $oul, and to prove, by wielding his theory against the 
deists, that it was a weapon which could only be used in the 
service of revealed rdigion. In this work Berkeley first disputed 
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his wonderful skill as a manipulator of the English language, which 
had never been employed for the discussion of philosophical ideas 
with anything like so much grace and refinement. He now laid 
down with complete courage his axiom that “ no idea can exist 
out of the mind ” ; and he thought that the recognition of this 
metaphysical fact was “ a direct and immediate demonstration of 
God's existence, and ii short method of crushing &cci>ticism ” In 
these dialogues Hylas is the objectoi, and his difficulties are in- 
geniously solved by Philonous, the champion of the ijhenomenal 
theory of the world. In order to print his dialogues in I^ondon, 
Berkeley made, in January 1713, his first journey to England, and 
arrived just in time to take his place in the brilliant world of 
letters that has received its name from Queen Anne. He was 
welcomed in London literary society by Steele, who immediately 
secured him to write a series of bright essays against the free- 
thinkers in the pages of the Guardian. 

Swift immediately perceived the merit of Berkeley, and writes 
tp Stella on his first meeting that this is a great philosophQr — one 
whom he will favour as much as he can. Berkeley was received 
on terms of equality, too, by Addison, Pope, and Arbuthnot, and 
sat in Addison’s box at the first performance of Cato. His beauty 
of person, his unaffected grace of manner, and an indescribable air 
of goodness and candour w'hich emanated from him, combined to 
make him a universal favourite. Pope protested that there had 
been given “ to Berkeley every virtue under heaven ” ; and the 
grim Atterbury confessed that “ so much understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility, I did not think 
had been the portion of any but angels, till I saw this gentle- 
man.” In the autumn of 1713, by Swift’s help, he obtained a 
chaplaincy to the Earl of Peterborough, which enabled him to 
spend ten months in Sicily, Italy, and France, under auspices of 
a peculiarly brilliant kind; and in Paris he met Malebranche. 
From 1716 to 1720 he was again in Italy Legend asserts that a 
heated conversation with Malebranche, on the subject of the non- 
existence of matter, led to the death of the Frenchman. Dates, 
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however, are against this storj’, which is picturesque, but foreign to 
the gracious character of Berkeley. A Natural History of Sicily^ 
which the philosopher is supposed to have written in 1719, has 
been lost. In 1720 he competed for a prize offered by the French 
Academy for a Latin dissertation, De Motu, but the prize was 
allotted to Crousaz, the Swiss logician. With this production the 
philosoi)hical work of Berkeley’s early life closes. 

On his return to England he threw himself into the discussion 
of sociol problems, and published in 1721 an Essay toivards pre- 
venting the Ruin of Great Britain^ which was called forth by the 
misery ensuing on the collapse of the South Sea speculation. It 
is a plea for stoic simplicity of life. He then went back, after an 
absence of eight years, to his college life at Dublin. In May 1724 
he was made Dean of Derry, the richest deanery in Ireland ; but 
It was with no intention of settling in a lich living that he 
accepted it. His mind had long been dwelling on the fact that, 
as he puts it in his solitary poem, 

“ Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 

He was planning an ideal university in the Bermuda Islands — a 
scheme which had been encouraged by the fact that Swift’s 
Vanessa (Hester Vanhomrigh) had just left him half her consider* 
able fortune, although Berkeley was not aware that she had ever 
seen him. The Bermuda project, furtherea by Berkeley’s pure 
passion and irresistible fascination, succeeded to an amazing 
degree, and a vote for a public grant of ;^2o,ooo 10 endow the 
Bermuda University was actually carried through both Houses of 
Parliament. Berkeley meanwhile was idolised in England, and 
he carried captive admirers so unlike one another as Voltaire and 
Queen Caroline. It was not, however, until late in 1728 that he 
succeeded m starting for America; and then not for Bermuda 
but for Rhode Island. In January 1729 he landed near New- 
port, with a newly married wife, and there bought an inland farm 
and, built a house. The plan for an endowed university never 
came to anything, for Walpole took care to wreck it. Berkeley 
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settled down to the composition of his Aiaphron^ which is reported 
to have been written in a cave on the shore of Rhode Island. It 
is said that Berkeley was one of the early benefa<'lors of Yale 
College. This stiange philosophic exile in America — a period of 
great calm and happiness in his life — closed, after three years, at 
the end of 1731. He settled, not at Derry, of w^hich he still was 
dean, but in London. 

As John Stuait Mill has remarked, the leading purpose of 
Berkeley as a philosopher was to vanquish the freetliinkers. He 
pushed this polemical intention a little too far in his next work, 
Alciphron^ or the J\Iini{t€ Philosopher^ 1732, in which his mam attack 
is upon Shaftesbury and Mandeville. This is the longest of Berke- 
ley’s books, and ijerhaps the most easy ft'r the outsider to under- 
stand ; philosophers have condemned it as the least valuable. 
The scene of the book is laid in Rhode Island, and the form is that 
of the Platonic dialogue, in its most polished and graceful shape. 
The dialogues are seven, and there is a slight setting of landscape 
to each, with a hint of woods and gardens, and the distant hallo 
of the fox-hunter. Alciphron abundantly attacked, and the 
doctrine of immaterialism proved doubly unwelcome when it was 
seen to be used as an argument against atheism, whose genteel 
professors the author sneered at as “minute philosuphcrs.” 

‘*I can easily compieheiul that no man upon eailh ought to prize ano- 
dynes for the spleen more than a man of fashion ami pleasure. An ancient 
sage, speaking of one of that charactei, saith, lie is made wretched l>y dis- 
appointments and appetites. And if this was true of the Greelcs, who li\ed 
in the sun, and had so much spirit, I am apt to think it still more so of our 
modern English, Something theie is in our climate and complexion that 
makes idleness nowhere so much its ow'n punishment as in England, where an 
uneducated fine gentleman pays for his momentary pleasuies w’llh long and 
cruel intervals of spleen. . . , There is a cast of thought in the complexion of 
an Englishman, which renders him the most unsuccessful rake m the wrorld. 
He Is, as Aristotle expresseth it, at variance w'lth himself He is neither 
brute enough to enjoy his appetites, nor man enough to govern them. He 
knows and feels that what he pursues is not his true good, his lefiection only 
serving to show him that misery which his habitual sloth and indolence will 
not su^fTer him to remedy. At length, being grown odious to himself, and 
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abhorring his own comj^any, he luns into every idle asscinblj^, not fiom the 
hopes of pleasure, but merely to respite the pain of his own mind. Listless 
and uneasy at the present, he hath no delight m reflecting on what is past, or 
in the prospect of anything to come. This man of ])leasure, -when after a 
wretched scene of vanity and w'oe his animal nature is worn to the stumps, 
wishes for ard dreads Death by tuins, and is sick of living, without having 
ever tried oi known the true life of man.'* 


For some time Eerkele) was fully engaged in controversy, and 
then in the spring of 1734 he returned to Ireland, as Bishop of 
Cloyne — a little town which was to be his home for the next 
eighteen ycar.s. In the palace at Cloyne he presently set up a 
distillery of tar-water — a medicine which had long attracted him, 
from Its supposed quality of being charged with “ pure invisible 
fire, the most subtle and elastic of bodies.’* Junally, m 1744, he 
published his extraordinary book called SiWs^ a chain of philo- 
sophical reflections and inquiries concerning tar-water. In this 
treatise Berkeley originates a phrase often attributed to Cowper, 
and describes tar-water as a beverage which “cheers but not 
inebriates.” A single passage can give but little impression of 
the strange crossed warp and woof of the book : 

“The balsam or essential oil of vegetables contains a spirit, w^herein 
consist the specific qualities, the smell and taste of the plant. Boerhave 
holds the native presiding spirit to be neither oil, salt, earth, nor wat^r, but 
somewhat too fine and subtle to be caught alone ar d rendered visible to the 
ej’e. This, when suffered to fly off, for instance, from the oil of rosemary, 
leaves it destitute of all flavour. This .spark of life, this spirit or soul, if we 
may so say, of the vegetable departs without any sensible diminution of the oil 
or w'ater wherein it was lodged. 

“It should seem that the forms, souls, or principles of vegetable life subsist 
in the light or solar emanation, which in respect to the macrocosm is what the 
animal spirit is to the microcosm, — ^the interior tegument, the subtle instru- 
ment and vehicle of power. No wonder, then, that the ens primum or scintilla 
spiritmsa^ as it is called, of plants should be a thing so fine and fugacious as 
to escape our nicest search. It is evident that nature at the sun's approach 
vegetates, and languishes at his recess; this terrestrial globe seeming ohly a 
matrix disposed and prepared to receive life from'hU light. . . . The luminous 
spaik is the form or life of a plant, from whence its differences and 

pebp^nties floW| is somewhat extremely volatile.” 
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S/ns IS a most curious amalgam of hints for the manufacture 
and use of the author's panacea, and of magnificent flights into 
Platonic regions of pure intellect. Of late Berkeley had been 
studying the Gieek metaphysicians with especial earnestness, and 
in S/ns his thought is ethcrealised and his style kindled by con- 
tact with the light and fire of ancient thought. In no other part 
of his writings does Berkeley reach the brilliant and audacious 
subtlety of the best passages in S/r/s 

In 1752 Berkeley determined to resign Cloyne and to settle in 
Oxford , but George II , while desiring him to live where he 
pleased, vowed that he should die a bishop. He published one 
or two tracts while he was at Oxford, but his stay there was brief ; 
without positive illness, he grew vreakcr and weaker. On the 14th 
of January 1753 he died peacefully, while sleeping on a sofa, and 
was bulled in Christ Church Cathedral. He lived just long 
enough to be praised by Hume, though it docs not aj^pear that 
Berkeley became aw^are of, the existence of the young man who 
wa.s destined to be our next great philosopher. In this place no 
attempt can be made to sketch Berkeley’s contributions to thought. 
We have only to deal with him as a w riter. In this capacity w'e 
may note that the abstruse nature of his contributions to literature 
has unduly concealed the fact that Berkeley is one of the most 
exquisite of all writers of Englisli prose. Among the authors who 
will find a place in the present volume, it may perhaps be said 
that there is not one who is quite his equal in style ; his prose is 
distinguished as well for dignity and fulness of phrase, without 
pomposity, as for splendour and delicacy of diction, without 
effeminacy. 

William Law (1686-1761) was a Christian mystic whose name 
was first resoied from obscurity by the pious care of Gibbon, whose 
father he had taught in early youth ; Law had afterwards resided in 
the historian’s family. Law spent the rest of his life in a sort of 
cloister in his native village of King’s Cliff, where certain pious 
IjildiCs clustered round him and formed a little spiritual community. 
For their use, in the first instance, he wrote his remarkable Evan- 
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gelical treatise, A SenoNs Call to a Deroout and Holy Life^ 1729, 
— a volume that is composed in an enthusiastic and exalted 
spirit which is almost an anomaly in the prosaic eighteenth 
centur}\ Law was a High Churchman, and he enjoined upon his 
readers an unflinching asceticism, denouncing every species of 
carnal pleasure with the fervour of a Terlulhan. Although the 
Wesleyans m the succeeding generation owed a good deal to his 
teaching, neither they nor any section of the Clnirch of England 
could be said to be his discij)les. He is, in fact, a solitary philo- 
sophic mystic, of very unusual literary gift. Certain of his 
treatises contain sketches somewhat in the manner of La Bruyere, 
of typical men and women of the world, drawn witJi a gieat deal 
of wit and fancy. Wesley was at first an admirer of Law, but he 
broke with him m 1738, and in 1756 Wesley severely and publicly 
attacked his old friend's mysticism. Vet late on in life Wesley 
found himself obliged to speak of the Serious Call as “ a treatise 
which will hardly be excelled in the English tongue either for 
beauty of expression or for justice and depth of thought.’^ 

The two women who wrote must cleverly during the reign of 
Anne were unlucky enough to secure a pre-eminence in coarseness 
of language, a quality which would have enabled them to graduate 
with success in the school of Charles 11 . It has never been sug- 
gested to question the ability of Lady Mar)' Wortley Montagu 
(1689-1762), the eldest daughter of Evelyn licrrepont, Duke of 
Kingston, though she is now perhaps best remembered by her 
unseemly squabbles with Pope. Lady Mary was educated under 
Bishop Burnet, who early instilled into her a passionate love of 
literature. For him, at the age of twenty, she translated the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus. At eight years old she was the toast of 
the Kit-Cat Club, her face already giving promise of the splendid 
beauty of her maturity. When she was six-and-twenty, her hus- 
band, Edward Wortley Montagu, was appointed ambassador to 
the Porte, and Lady Mary had the advantage, for two or three 
years, of studying Eastern manners under unusually favourable 
circumstances. From 1739 to 176X she resided principally in 
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Italy. It was her habit, during her long jieriods of exile from 
England, to write copiously to friends at home, and when a selec- 
tion from these letters was published in 1763 Lady Mary was 
recognised at once as having been one of the wittiest of English 
letter-writers. She took pains to introduce into this country m 
1717 the Turkish practice of inoculation for the smallpox, and 
It is in a letter to Miss Sarah Chiswell, from Adrianople, on 
I St April of that year, that she first mentions this subject, in the 
following terms 

“ I am going to tell you a thing that I am miic will make you wish yourself 
here. TIil small-pu\, so fatal ami so gcneial amongst us, is here entirely 
harmless hy the invention of vihich is the tcim they give it. Theie 

IS a set of old women ho make it their business to pcrfoim the opeialion 
every autumn, in the month of Septcmliei, when the great heat is abated. 
Teople send to one anothei to knuw' if any of ihcir family has a mind to ha\e 
the small-pox; they make panics for this purpose, and when they aie met 
(commonl) fifteen (»i "ixteeii together i, the old woman comes with a nut-shclI 
full of the mattei ol the best soit of Miiall-po\, and asks wliat veins >011 please 
to have opened She immediately iips open that you effer to her w'lLli a large 
needle (which gives y<ai no moie pain than a common sciatch), and puU into 
the v'cin as much venom as can he upon the hca*! of her needle, and after 
binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell ; and in this manner opens 
four or five \eins The (Grecians ha\e commonly the superstition of opening 
one in the middle of the fniehead, in each arm, and on the bieasi, to niaik the 
sign of the cross ; but this has a very ill effect, all these wounds IcaMug little 
seals, and is not done by those who are not supeistitious, w'h«) choose to have 
them in the legs, or that part of the aim that is coiicc*alc<l. •. . Ever} }c*ai 

thousands undeigo this operation, and the French ambassador says, pleasantly, 
that they take the small-iiox here by way of diversion, as they take the waters 
in other countries.” 

In many respects, though hard and mannish in temper, Lady 
Mary was eminent for width of view and for a mind open to the 
whole intellectual horizon. Her Town Eclopies^ printed in 1716 
in heroic verse, are so rich and sparkling that they almost place 
Lady Mary among the poets, but they are of astounding freedom 
of thought and language. 

A muse more draggle-tailed than Lady Mary's now claims our 
attention for a moment. Delarivifere Manley (1672-1724) was born 
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in Guernsey, of which island her father was governor. She was early 
left an orphan, was seduced and basely abandoned by a relative, 
and during the remainder of her unhappy life never succeeded in 
making peace with society. She set herself to write for the stage, 
and produced two plays in 1 696, a tragedy of The Royal Mischief 
a comedy of The Lost Lovcr^ both of which enjoyed a considerable 
success. Her later dramas were less brilliant and less fortunate. 
She fell into poverty and distress, and revenged herself upon the 
town in 1709 by publishing the four volumes of that “cornucopia 
of scandal” The Avtv Ata/antis, in which almos* every public 
character of the day had his or her niche. This scurrilous book 
passed through a great number of editions ; it amused Swift, who 
determined to make use of the author He described Mrs. Manley 
to Stella as having “very generous principles for one of her sort, 
and a great deal of good sense and invention ; ” although Steele, 
after she had attacked him, professed to find her “ a bubble to lus 
mind ” She continued her prolific Secret Memoirs, and presently 
slipped into journalism In June 1711 Swift gave up into her 
hands the editorship of the Exaviincr, She held it until the 
beginning of 1713. Mrs. Manley’s scandalous pamphlets are now 
dispersed, in many cases beyond recognition. Mr. Austin Dobson 
believes that she wrote the famous Toby Character of Richard 
St — le in 1713. She grew to be very fat and homely, but she found 
an admiier in Alderman Barber, who lifted her from the drudgery 
of Grub Street and gave her a home in his house until she died. 
We would willingly give a page from The New Atalantis, but 
unfortunately it is precisely where Mrs. Manley is most pictur- 
esque that it is least possible to quote from her. 




CHAPTER VII 


THE DAWN OF NATURALISM IN POETRY 

Towards the close of Pope's career, a distinct change began to 
come “Over the face of English poetry. When the prestige of 
Pope was at its height, and the execution of his verse most highly 
admired, the strongest among the younger poets began to cease 
to follow him, partly, perhaps, because they despaired of surpass- 
ing him in his peculiar excellences — partly, no doubt, in response 
to an alteration in popular taste. Pope himself, by his Eloisa to 
Abelard^ had hinted at the possibility of reintroducing poetry 
of a very serious and romantic type, which should deal with 
questions of moral passion in solemn numbers. The w'ork of the 
group of poets which was then presently to be in the ascendant 
proved to be pitched mainly in this key, to which Pope never 
recurred, although he received the productions of the first 
romantic poets with sympathy, and even, it is said, w'lth the hand 
and eye of a benignant technical master. The imitation of Pope 
was revived a generation later, and also, of course, existed widely 
throughout the period of which we are now speaking ; but it is 
not always clearly enough recognised that the Augustan spirit had 
reAarkably little part in suggesting what was best in the poetry of 
the second section of the eighteenth century. 

During the twenty-five years from the publication of Thom- 
son's Wi^er in 1726 to that of Gray’s Ekgy in 1751, the nine or 
leading poems or collections of verse which appeared were all 
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of a new type, sombre, as a rule, certainly stately, romantic in tone 
to the extreme, prepared to return, ignorantly indeed, but with 
respect, to what w’as “ Gotlu'c ** in manners, architecture, and lan- 
guage, all showing a more or less vague aspiration towards the study 
of nature, and not one composed in the heroic couplet hitherto 
so rigorously imposed on serious verse. The Seasons, Night 
Thoughts, and The Grave are written in blank verse, The Castle 
of Indolence and The Sthoolmistrchs in Spenserian stanza, The 
Spleen and Grongir Hill in octosyllabics (in the latter case very 
loosely strung), while the early odes of Gray and those of Collins 
are composed in a great variety of simple but novel lyric measures. 
The later elaborate odes of Gray, published in 1754, come out- 
side our limit of date, and form in their turn a link w'ith the 
nineteenth c entury. 

This group of poets, then, containing one great man of letters, 
Gray, and at least two poets of very high rank, Thomson and 
(Collins, possesses an historical importance out of proportion with 
its popularity at the present moment. After having enjoyed a 
reputation considerably in excess of their merits, certain of these 
romantic moralists of the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
are now scarcely read at all. Their names, ne\ertheless, are still 
familiar to every educated person, and they live in tradition and 
anecdote They maik the faint glow of the coming naturalism 
much more clearly than do the poets of the suci,eeding age, where 
the darkness was most solid just before the dawn. In their pomp 
of style and crepusculai moral splendour they appeal to a taste 
which is not of to-day ; but a careful and sympathetic study of 
their writings may be urged upon the student of literature as indis- 
pensable to a proper comprehension of one very characteristic side 
of the intellectual development of the eighteenth century. 

T'he study of nature which is marked in the writings of this 
group of poets received considerable encouragement from the 
newly-fostered appetite for ballads and loosely -kilted Scottish 
songs. Allan Ramsay, in his Scots Son^ of 1719, and still more 
in his Tea-Table Miscellany and Evergreen of 1724, had re- 
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spondccl to tlie nascent curiosity regarding the simpler lyric 
literature of an earlier age. His own ballads were artless, but he 
had encouraged the publication of those very remarkable Ivnes, 
The Braes of Yarroio of Hamilton of llangonr (1704-1754) and 
the William and Margaret of David Mallet. I'he former of 
these poems contains sucli stanzas as the following, which, with 
their strange fugitive melody, must have sounded with extraordin- 
ary freshness on the ears of the subjects of Queen Anne 

Swcft smclls“the IniL, gictn grows, greoa grows iho glass 
Yellow' upon Vanow bank the gowan, 

Fan hangs the apple fra<_ iht* *i>ok, 

Sweet the wave of Yaiiow thjwin’. 

“Flow's Yariow sw'cot? sweet, as sweel Hows TweeJ, 

As gieen its glass, its gowan as yellow , 

As sweet smells on as braes the Inik, 

The aj^plc fiac the ruck as mellow^ 

“ Fair w'as thy Itive, fan, fan indcoil thy love , 

In flow'Ciy bonds thrai lirm didst fetlei ; 

* Though he W'as lair and wed beloved again 
Than me he ncvei loved thee better 

“Busk ye, then bnsk, my bonny, bonny biidc ; 

Busk ye, Imsk ye, my w'lnsmne maiiow, 

Busk ye, and love me on the banks of Twecfl, 

And think iiae mair on the hiaes of Yairow 

Although the sedateness of the st>le of Thomson and his school 
shows little superficial influence from these pathetic ballads, the 
simplicity of the latter and their direct appeal to nature were not 
without a marked effect upon the poetry of the generation. 

The connecting link between this group of poets and their 
predecessors of the Augustan age is found in the works of Edward 
Young (1681-1765), who was considerably older than Pope and 
Gay, but who did not develop his poetical genius till very late 
in life. Young published nothing until his thirty-second year. 
In 1741, at the mature age of SLxty, he superintended the collec- 
tion of his ^'poetical works,” in two volumes, which, however 
interesting now to the student of his career, contained no single 
m V 
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page which, had Young written no more, would call for his men- 
tion in such a volume as this. It was during his old age that he 
composed and published those works which have given him so 
prominent a literary position. 

Young was educated at Oxford, ^\here he became a lay fellow 
of All Souls, he remained at the university, fretting against 
obscurity, until middle life. In 1721 he attempted to enter Par- 
liament, but was defeated, and finally, ^\hen neaily fifty years of 
age, he took holy orders, and sought promotion in the Church, 
since he could find it nowhere else. He was made chaiilam to 
the king in 1728, and accepted the college living of Welwyn m 
1730, but here his ecclesiastical preferments ended. For the next 
thirty-five years, in various tones of angry protest or murmuring 
persuasion, he endeavoured, but m vain, to draw attention to his 
want of a mitre. He closed his long career, rich indeed through 
his marriage with the Earl of Lichfield’s daughter, Lady Elizal^eth 
Lee, but petulant, proud, and solitary. The insatiable ambition 
of Young has been the theme of many moralists, and the tendency 
of his personal character was indubitably parasitic ; but it would 
be easy to show, on the other hand, that he really was, to an 
eminent degree, what Hobbes calls an “ episcopable ” person, and 
that his talents, his address, his loyalty, and his moral force w'ere 
qualities 'which not only might, but for the honour of the English 
Church should, have been publicly acknowledged by preferment 
When he saw men like Sherlock and Seeker (1693-1768), as a 
reward for “running a race for the old ladies,” bounding into the 
padded ease of bishops’ thrones, Young, sitting alone in the light 
of his austere intellect, may be forgiven if he displayed some 
angry indiscretion. 

' Towards the middle of the Queen Anne period Young 
appeared with his first important poem, The Last JDay^ printed at 
Oxford in 171 j; part of it had already been seen in the Guardian. 
It is a essay in the heroic couplet, and in three books, on 

the end of the world ; and, in spite of some coarse imagery and a 
good deal of needless bombast, it possesses considek-able i^oomy 
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force, T’he final book is the best, and the address of the lost 
soul to God, beginning — 

“ P'athcr of mercies ! why from silent earth 
Didst thou awake, and curse me into birth ? 

if of dubious piety, is not equalled for poetic felicity elsewhctc 
in Young’s writings outside Thou^i^Ifts This ])iecc was 

succeeded in 1714 by The Tone of a short poem in two 

books ; the first containing a very commonplace account, abruptly 
introdu('ed, of tlie feelings of Lady Jane (bay on being separated 
from Guildford ; and the second, a relation of their meeting. 
There is no other point to this crude poem than the introduction 
of compliments to Lady Salisbury. Young & next effort was made 
in the direction of the theatre. He attempted to conquer distinc- 
tion as a tragedian. His Busirls succeeded at Drury Lane in 
1719. In this blank-verse tragedy there is very little about 
Busiris ; the interest centres around the violent and lawless 
passion of Myron for the gentle’ Mandanc. There is a perilous 
scene of dumb show between Mandane and Memnon, in the fourth 
act, which might be so played as to be very effective. But the 
verse and language have the violence, with some of the tragic 
glow, of Lee, whom Young seems to have taken as a model. The 
Rei^enge though generally admitted to be a better play, was 
not so successful as its predecessor. This also is in the taste and 
style of the Restoration, and turns upon the colossal passions and 
magnificent indignation of a Moor, Zanga, who talks very eloquently, 
and like the future poet of the Kight Thoughts \ it is to Young’s 
Credit that he treats a story much resembling that treated by 
Shakespeare, without inevitably reminding us of Othello. His 
third tragedy, The Brothers^ was not performed until 1753. Young 
was too rhetorical to be a successful dramatist, and the lamp he 
^ected to use while composing — a candle stuck into a human 
skuU-^failed to inspire him satisfactorily. In 1725 he began, and 
in 1 7 aS concluded, the publication of his series of seven satires, 
Zw 15/ Bame, the Vnmrsal Passion^ for which he received 
. .j^SOoa These pieces preceded Pope’s essays in the same 
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direction, and though Swift justly complained that they should 
have lioen either more merry or more angry to be good satires, 
they pleased the town. They were smooth and brilliant, though 
very carelessly rhymed ; they were really witty, though they 
always lacked the last polish ; and, until Pope threw them into 
the shade by the lustre of his o\\n, they jiassed as very light 
and si)arkhng satiies in the Latin manner. The fifth, on 
Woman, is much the brightest and liveliest , the second (‘onlains 
the famous eulog} upon Chc.stei field These satires are so en- 
tirely unlike Young’s earlier and later writings in character and 
versifi('ation as to show the extreme dangei of dogmatising upon 
(juestions of dubious authorship on the sole evidence of internal 
style. Young now sank to extraordinary dcptlis of failure in a 
variety of lyrical experiments. He had less of the singing gift in his 
composition than almost any other poet of ccjual magnitude on re- 
cord, and his Odes called Ocean (1728), imperium Pela^i (1729), 
Si'a-Ph'cc (1733), The Foreign Address (1734), read like inten- 
tional burlesques, or the patter-songs in some screaming nautical 
vaudeville. Hardly less unfortunate is the lyric volume of his 
extreme old age, Resipmilon^ printed in 1762. 

It is by The Complaint, or JVight Thoughts ( 1 742-44), a poem of 
about ten thousand lines of blank verse in nine books, that Young 
holds his rank among the Briti-sh poets, and the general reader ma}' 
totally ignore all else that he has written. The first book of A^/ght 
Thoughts^ with Its famous opening line, Us rich note of romantic 
despair, its exquisite episodes, Us sustained magnificence of 
phrase, is one of the lesser treasures of the English language. In 
form, it is Miltonic, without exaggeration, and, save for an unfor- 
tunate tendency to crystallise in abrupt self-contained single lines, 
its versification is of a rare dignity and harmony. This first book 
is studded with peculiar beauties, and it is to its successors, where 
the argument counts for more and the mere ornament for less, 
that we must look for the general charactenstics of the poem. 
We find there that the poet is occupied, night after night, during 
his fit? of sleepless dejection, in vindicating orthodoxy against an 
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mfidcl lay-figure named Lorenzo, who is for ever being knocked 
over and then ]ila('ed on his feet again T'lie whole didactic 
edifice is ('onipleied b) the addition of a hook of ConbolaUon^ 
“addressed to the Deity, and humbly inscribed to His Drare the 
Duke of Newcastle,” m which the starry orreiy of the nightly 
heavens is revRwved and commended. The extraordinary vogue 
of Xi^ht whi( h lasted for a century, has succumbed to 

a scries of vigorous attacks in our own age, and Young is now in 
danger of lieing undcsTrated Ills faults arc vtdubility, inequality 
of w'orkmansliij), excessive fondness fi^r a holknv kind of brazen 
rhetoiK, and an atrabilious view of the duties as well as the 
pleasures of life. His merits are \vit, great quickness, and in- 
genuity of fancy, dignity of expression and a power, obtained 
tlirough emulation \vith Thomson, of spinning off reams of correct 
and harmonious blank verse IMany of his single lines, such 


as — 

or 


“ And quite unp.uadisc the realms of light,” 
The wnim to not on that lose -*0 led 


show the beginning of a return to the fuller music of the seven- 
teenth century. The following passages may be given as exem- 
])lifying the peculiarities of Youngs style . 

“ Death ^ great propnetor uf all ' ’n^ ihine 
To tread out empire ; and to qucncli the siais 
The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 

And, one d.iy, tliou shall pluck him from liis spheie. 

Amid such mighty phmdei, why exhaust 
Thy partial quiver on a mark sf» mtMn ? 

Why thy peculiar rancoui w leak'd on me? 

Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thiice ; and Ihiice my ])eacc wa? slain ; 

And thrice, ere thnee yon moon had fill'd her horn ” 


“ The sprightly lark’s shrill matin wakes the morn ; 
Grief's sharpest thorn hard pressing on my breast, 

I strive, wdth wakeful melody, to cheer 
'J'he sullen gloom, sweet Philomel ! like ihec, 
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And call the stars to listen ; every star 
Is deaf to mine, enamoiii 'd of thy lay. 

Yet be not \.iin ; there aie, who thine excel. 

And charm through di'-tant ages : wiapt in shade, 

Pn 5 *ner of darkness ' to the silent hours, 

How often I repeat then lage dnine. 

To lull my griefs, and steal iny heart from woe ' 

1 loll their lajituies, but mu caleh their fire 
Dark, though nut blind, bkc thee, Masmide^. ’ 

Oi, ]Milt<tn ! thee ; ah, could 1 leach }our strain ' 

Or his, who made Ma:onides oni owm 
Man too he sung . immoital man I sing ; 

Oft bin Sts the song be>on<l the bounds of life ; 

What, now', but immortality can please’ 

O had he press’d his theme, pursu’d the track, 

Which opens out of daikness into day ’ 

O had he, mounted on Ins wing of liie, 

Soar'd wheie 1 sink, and sung immortal man ' 

Ilow' had it blest mankind, and lescu’d me ' ” 

'I Vo poets, who earned but a light weight, and whose \sork 
was mainly put forth posthumously, claim, nevertheless, a brief 
notice as taking part in the general return to a more natural treat- 
ment of verse. John Byroin (1692-1763) was a Manchester man, 
who became a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and fell in 
love with the daughter of the great Bentley. A melodious 
Pastoral^ celebrating that lady under the name of Bhebc, was 
printed in the 605th Spectator^ and is the best 1 nown of Byrom's 
writings. He became a physician, and then a professional steno- 
grapher, liking to describe himself as “ Inventor of the Universal 
English Short-hand,'’ and a votary of the “ Tachygraphic God- 
dess.” Late in life he became deeply impressed by the views of the 
religious mystic, Law, and in 1751 he versified the views of that 
apostle in an essay in heroic rhyme, entitled Enthusiasm. The 
poems of Byrom were first published after his death, in two 
volumes, printed at Manchester in 1773; his Journals first saw 
the light in 1854-57. His verse is of a highly miscellafleous 
character ; the bulk of it is religious, and even polemical ; the 
remainder is made up of apologues, epigrams, epistles, pastoral 
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Aongs, dialogues in Lancashire dialefct, tales and de&crii)lions. 
Here are some of his pastoral stanzas : 

“ Sweet music went with us bnth all the wood ihiough, 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too ; 

Winds over us whisiierM, flocks by us did Heat, 

And cliirp went the grasshoppei under our feci 
But now she is absent, though still tbi} sing on ; 

The woo<ls are but lonely, the melody's gone . 

Her voice m the concert, as now I have found, 

Gave cv’iything else its agieeable sound.'* 

‘ ‘ Rose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And wheie is the violet's beautiful blue? 

Does aught of its sweetness the blossom liegmle ? 

That meadow, those daisies, w'hy do they not smile? 

Ah f Rivals, I sec what it w’as that you drest. 

And made yourselses tine for — a place on her bieast : 

You put on }our colours to pleasure her eye, 

To be pluckt by her hand, on her bosom to die. *' 

How slowly time creeps, till my Phebe return ' 

Whilst amidst the soft zephyr’s cool breezes I l»tirn ; 

Methinks if I knew w'heicabouts he w'ould tread, 

1 could breathe on his wdngs, and ’tv^ould melt down the lead. 

Rly swiftci, ye minutes, bring hither my Dear, 

And rest so much longer for 't when she is lieie 
Ah, Colin > old Time is full of delay, 

Nor will budge one foot fastei for all thou cansL say ” 

Byrom delights m the anapaestic tetrameter, w^hich he wields very 
smoothly, and employs on the most extraordinary occasions, as 
when he is discussing Biblical criticism— 

“Dismissing the doubt, which a querist had got, 

If the Baptist did eat animalcules, or not, 

*God forbid !’ says the Father, ‘a thing so absurd ! 

‘ The summit of plants is the sense of the word.’ ” 

Occasionally Byrom drops his characteristic or typical eighteenth 
century manner, and \rrites quaint lyrics which seem inspired by 
Nicholas Breton. He is one of the most interesting provincial 
figures of the time. 

An old bachelor named Matthew Green (1696-1737), who had 
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been all his life a rlcrk in the Customs, left behind him a poem of 
some eight hundred lines — The Spleen — which “Mr. C. J.,’' the 
friend for whose amusement it had been written, published in 1737. 
and so [iractically introduced (Ireen’s name to the public This 
poem was an ei>istle m octosyllaluc verse, recommending a quiet 
life and sen«^ible manners as the best icmedy against dejection or 
“the vapours.” In the seventeenth century this metre had been 
used foi lyrical and iiastural \erse, butler and Swift had success- 
ively emjiloycd it, with modifications, for jaii poses of satire, but 
Green was (juite indc[>endent of these his piedecessors. In style 
and tcm])er he was astonishingly like his E'lenfh ( ontem])orary, 
J. B L. GreS'^et (1 7 c> 9 -i 777)j whose poems, first printed in 3734, 
it is needleas to say ( iieeii had never heard of. He is a master 
of refined ])hiloso])]iie w'lt and gentle jiersiflage ; his delicate 
raillery is without the least element of lancour ; he addresses a 
little circle of jinvate friends, and is charming because so easy, 
natural, and sincere : 

“ llcie sUllnt-'S, height., aii‘1 soltmii sliade 
lTi\itc, and contemplation aid 
Here nymphs from hollow o«ikb ulalc 
The ilaik decree^ and will of fate, 

And dieanii, beneath the spieading beech 
In^piic, anti docile fancy teach ; 

While soft as bice/y breath of wdnd, 

ImpuKes ruille thiough tlie mind • 

IltTj Dryads, ^coining Thu'bus’ rj>), 

While Ran mclu<liuus pipes away, 

In measui’d motions fiisk about, 

Till old Silenus puts them out 
There sec the clover, pea, and bean, 

Vic in variet) of green ; 

Eresh pastures speckl’d o’er wdth sheep ; 

Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep ; 

Plump Ceies golden tresses wear, 

And poppy-topknots deck her hair ; 

And silver stream through meadows stray, 

And Naiads on the margin play ; 

And lesser nymphs cm side of hills 
From plaything urns pour dowm the rills ” 
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It calls foith the readers surprise to note how wide a range of 
reflection Careen’s little ])ocra moves across, yet whatever his witiy 
muse touches she adorns. The originality of Matthew (Ireen, 
the fact that he never wastes a line by repeating a common] dace, 
together ^^lth his fine cheerfulness as of an Agur, desiring neithei 
poverty nor riches, make us regret that he left so little behind 
him, and so narrowly escaped the poppy of oblnion. 

The world has become familiar with the misfcjrtunes and ad 
\entures of Richard Savage ( 1^)98-! 743 ) through the captivating 
l)iogra]>hy of him ^^ntLen by Dr Johnson '’I'heie is now no 
question, howe\er, that Jcjlinson was biassed in Ills judgment of 
this iierson by the jiartiality of friendshi]>, and the life is full of 
obvious errors of date and fact. Savage ostentatiously described 
himself on his title-pages as “.‘^on of the late Dari Rivers,” but it 
i.s more than doubtful w^hether this unwise son knew’ his own 
father. It is needful here only to dwell on the fact that at the 
age of about thirty Savage displayed for tw’O or three jeais some 
genuine ])oetical talent, and published ihiee vigorous works in 
heroic measure. 7 //c (1 728), written in real or feigned 

indignation against his supposed mothei, the Countess of Maccles- 
field, enjoyed a success of scandal . it is short, terse, and effee ti\e 
In T/w Wanderer (1729) Savage made a very different effort to 
subdue the public, wdth a long and serious poem in five books 
Dr. Johnson, naturally attracted to the moral parts of this w’ork, 
gives a totally false idea of its character. It is really a kind of 
prototype of Goldsmith's Traveller^ to which it bears the sort of 
relation that Drydcn is conventionally sup])osed to bear to Pope. 
What is -mainly noticeable in The ]l\uiden'f\ w’hic h describes the 
flight over Europe of a man w’ho has been bereaved of one 
Olympia, is the influence of Thomson, enlaigmg the range of 
poetic observation, and encouiaging an cxactei jiortraiture of 
natural objects. The last book of Savage's poem is remaikably 
full of brilliant if often crude colour, and the reader is startled 
to meet w’ith such attempts to give new landscape-features as the 
following : 
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“Tbeie hlue-veil’d yellow, thru’ a sky serene, 

In swelling mixture forms a floating green ; 

Slicakeil thro' \\hile clouds a mild veimilion shines, 

And the Liee^e fieshcns, as the heat declines.” 

In 1730 Savage published in folio certain very mellifluous Verses 
tm } lyrconnePs Rccm'ery^ and then sank, for the rest of 

hib life, into a merely perfunctory versifier. 

A brilliant but obscure metaphysical and scientific poem, en- 
titled Cmversal Beauty^ was jiublished in no fewer than six anony- 
mous folio instalments in the course of 1735, is now very rarely 
met with complete. It was from the pen of an Irish squire, Henry 
Ilrooke (1703*^7^3)1 afterw'ards author of an unimportant 
sentimental novel, The Fool of Qualify. His poem deserves ettten- 
tion It is written in very Qiusical couplets, with, however, too 
frequent indulgence in the alexandrine. It is manifestly inspired 
by the optimistic philosophy of Shaftesbury, The following pass- 
age gives an idea of Hrooke's mode of approaching the most 
intractable natural phenomena . 

Recluse, th’ interior sap, and vapour dwxdls 
In nice transparence of minutest cells ; 

Fiom whence, through pores or transmigrating veins, 

Sublim’d, the licjuid correspondence drams. 

Their pithy mansions quit, the neighh’ring choose, 

And subtle, thro’ th* adjacent pouches 00/e ; 

Refin’d, expansive, or regiessive pass, 

Transmittwi ihiough the horizontal mass ; 

Compress’d, the ligneous fibres now assail, 

. And, ent'rmg, thence the essential sap exhale. 

Or lively with effusive vigour spnng, , 

And form the circle of the annual ring ; 

The branch implicit, of embowering trees ; 

And foliage, whLsp'ring to the vernal breeze ; 

While zephyr tun’d, with gentle cadence blows, 

And lull’d to rest consenting eyelids close.” 

The third part of Universal Beauty deals with the vegetable king 
dom in detail, and in a style which irresistibly reminds the reader 
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of Erasmus Darwin s verses half a century later. Ilrookc never 
fulfilled the piomise of this remarkable fir>.t poem. 

A friend of Savage and Thomson, of whose early career little 
is known, \Yas the Welshman John Dyer (1^^99-1758), to whom, 
by some accident of fortune, rather more than liis share of credit 
has habitually been given by the critics No doubt Dyer v^as 
\ery eaily in the field wuth his Gron^ar Hill, a kind of desrnpine 
ode, published in 1726, the year of Thomson\ IVinicr. It is rash 
to den\ genius to a poet ^^holn (liay and AVordsworth have ex- 
travagantly praised, and Dyer, who was a painter by profession, 
had a delicate eye for landstajie. The dosing lines of the poem 
are, undeniably, very diarming : 

“ Ue full, }o courts, lie gienl who will , 

Search for I’cace with all youi skill 
Open wide the lofty dooi, 

Seel' her on the marhle fl(»or, 

In vain )ou scan h. she is not there ; 

In vain \e search the <lonies nf rate * 

Grass and flowers (^uiel tic ads, 

On the meads, and muiintaiii-heafls, 

Along w'llh I’leasuie, close allied, 

Ever hy each other’s side . 

And often, by the nuiimuiing nil, 

Hears the Ihiush, while all is still, 

Within the groves of (Jrongar Hill ” 

It seems odd that the extreme awkwaidne.ss of the opening lines 
of Gron^ar Hill^ and a certain grammatical laxit) running through 
the w^ork of Dyer, should have been treated with so much lenity 
by critic after critic. His later didactic poems, in blank verse 
which owes its existence still more to Milton than to Thomson, 
are The Ruins of Rome and The Fkcu' (1757). Dyer’s 

Welsh* landscapes, with their yellow sun, puqile groves, and pale 
blue distance, remind us of the simple drawings of the earliest 
English masters of water-colour, and his precise mode of treating 
outdoor subjects, without pedantry, but with a cold succession of 
details, connects him with the lesser Augustans through Somer%'ille 
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As the gentleman i)rediLte<l, Dyer is buried in the “ Avoollen " uf 
hib too-labonous Mctc 

In 1728 a young Scot'll! minister, Robert Blair (1699-1746), 
printed an elegy in Memory of Wilham Laiu. He then began to 
sketch a poem of a more ambitious i haracter, on the terrors of 
death In 1731 he was appointed to the living of Athelstancford, 
where lie polished and slowly completed his poem. In 1743, 
Young having in the ineaimhile sLirted liis Thou^fii^^ Blair 

fmally pubhslied IVu Grin\\ a didat'tic piec e in soinetliing less 
than eight hundred lines of blank verse. He wrote nothing else, 
and died still young Blair \\as isolated from all his chief Jmglish 
contemporaries, but he follows the same moral and romantic' aims 
as they. In his celebration of the ghastly solitude of the tomb, 
and all the grim circumstances of death and bereavement, he 
seems to stretch out his hands to Otway on the one side and to 
C'rabbe on the other. His tioein is less ornate, but more vivid 
and concentrati*d than ^'oungS, and has the advantage of being 
a great deal shorter. Blair was e\idently acquainted witii the 
Elizabetlian tragic jjoets, and his ]ambu:s are moie easy and ^aried 
than even those of Thomson • 

“ Tc*ll us, yv clcatl ’ \m1I none of )ou, in pity 
To those you left behind, disclose the seciet? 

Oh ’ tlial SOUK courteous ghost \\ould blab il out, — 

Wdiat ’tis you are, and wl- must shortly be. 

I’ve heard that souls depailed have sometiints 
Forewarn’d men of then death ’Twas kindly done 
To knock, and give the alaniiii. But wleit means 
This stinted eh.iiJl) ? 'Tis Imt lame kin(lne>s 
That <locs its >\ork by halves. W'liy might you not 
Tell us \^hat ’tis to <be? Do the stud la\^s 
Of >our society forbid your speaking 
Upon a point so nice? I’ll ask no more 
Sulle'n, like lamps 111 sepulchres, your shine 
Enlightens but yourselves. Well, ’tis no matter ; 

A very little time will clear uj) all 

And make us learnM as you are, and as dose.” 

“ Oft, in the lone church-yard at night I’ve seen, 

By gbmpse of moonlight chequering thro’ the trees, 
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Thf schnoll-joy with In-, satcht;! in his hainl, 

Whistling aluud to hear his coiiugi* up, 

And hgJitly tupping <»’cr the h'ng, flat stones 
(With lu'tlles slviited. and with moss o’etgrown), 

Thai tell in htmiely j'hiase who lies helow 
Sudden he slaits ’ and heais, c.r thinks he ht*!!'., 

Ihe snun<l of something piuiiiig at his heel-* , 
hull fast he dies, and dares not h -'k hthind luni. 

Fill out of breath he overlako'. his tellow^ , 

Who gnlher lound, and wondei at tlie tale 
( )rhoiinl api»aiilion, tall and ghastly. 

That v\alk'>. at dead (jf night, oi takes his -^tand 
0’< r s(tine new-ojun’d giavc, and, strange to tell ’ 
lAanishes at crowing of tht* cock.’' 

Among the single dukictir poems of a gloom) cast, of which so 
many were jirodnccd during the eighteenth century, The Gmvc 
stands highest in piiint of execution, and is the least ovei weighted 
witli mere ihcloric- and commonplace. It w'as lllair who first 
spoke of “vi.sits, like those of angels, shoit and far between," 
and the rough felspar of his ‘style flashes with sudden felicities 
that resemble these heavenly interviews 

The poets whom we have hitherto mentioned, however meii- 
torioiis, weie distinctly of the second t^idur, and not one of them 
could be named as a leader or pioneer. Very different was the 
position of James Thomson (1700-1748), in wdiom w^e meet wuth 
the most original and influential poetic figure which exists 
betw^cen Pope and (Iray. There \vas hardly one verse-writer of 
any eminence, from 1725 to 1750, who was not in some measure 
guided or biassed by Thomson, w'hose genius is to this day fertile 
in English literature. If his influenc e had l;een as broad as it was 
potent, and his originality as versatile as it w^as genuine, Thomson 
might have been one of the six or seven greatest English poets. 
As it is, within his restricted limits he is as eKrjuisite, as sincerely 
inspired, as any poet needs be, and his function in recalling 
English men of letters to an imaginative study of external nature 
is of the highest historical importance. 

Thomson wras born of genteel parents, at Ednam, on the Scottish 
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border. His childhood was spent m a romantic part of Roxburgh- 
shire, surrounded by all the element of local superstition and natural 
mystery. He was educated at ICdinburgh, w'here, as a student of 
divinity, he begin, at the age of twenty, to write verses, which, 
like the piece beginning “When from the opening (‘hambers of the 
east,’^ however crude m execution, showed a marvellous fondness 
for such unfashionable themes as the labour of plaided herdsmen 
and the sights and sounds of \ilLige life. Early in 1725 Thomson 
came up to London to seek his fortune, and i\hile in great straits 
from ]ioverty wrote his j)ocm of JVniier in the autumn of that year 
He was at this time in correspondence w'lth other young poets, 
with Dyer, with Savage, and with David Mallet or Malloch ( 1702 ?- 
1765), whose ballad of itntf had in some soirl 

inaugurated the new' romantic school in 1724. Mallet afterw'ards 
became a pionounced imitator of the blank verse of the Seasons^ 
but, though afterwards only too notorious in the w'orlds of politics 
and letters, he never fulfilled the lyric promise of his early youth. 

I'homson, whose genius seems to have struck every one who met 
him, soon found patrons, and m March 1726 published 

in folio. Mallet took a copy of it to Aaron Hill (1685-1750), a 
poetaster and small dramatist of very consideralile pretensions at 
that time, who affected to be a rival rerisor ek^antiarum to l-*ope. 
Hill sounded the praises of the new' descriptive poem through 
London, and Thomson ^ success w'as complete In 1727, after 
publishing a poem to The Memory of Sir Isaac he produced 

Summer ; Spring follow^ed in 17 28, and in 1730 the completed 
Seasons ajipeared, including Aiiiuinn and a final Hymn to Nature. 
As this celebrated series of poems now' stands, it contains about 
5500 lines, but it was much shorter in its original form. To the 
close of his life the poet was incessantly altering and adding to it, 
introducing allusions to dead friends, and modifying the episodes. 
A variorum edition of the Seasons^ a task often promised but 
never fulfilled, w'ould be a boon to students of English literature. 
In its present form Winter^ which was the earliest, is also the 
shortest and the freshest of the sections. The author paints what 
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by expeiience he knows so well, the horrors of a Chevjot December. 
It cannot, perhaps, be said tliat IVinfcr is so imaginative, in the 
special ^'ordsworthian sense, as some later wiitings of Thomson 
became, but it is peculiarly delightful as the outpouring of a 
picturesque memory, exactly stored with all tho^e beautiful tiiHmg 
incidents of life and nature which most men see only to foiget. 
Such vignettes as those of the redbreast helping himself to crumbs, 
the family wailing anxioii'jly for the man wlio i^ iienshing in the 
snow, the gobhn-storj told to a ling of }>ale faces round the farm- 
house fire,— these have a sharpness of outline, an impassioned 
simplicity and truth, which the j’loct never surpassed. In 
there is less incessant verbal felicity, but more imagination ; the 
poet ha.s read inoie and thought more, and while the scene of the 
fisherman angling for trout has scarcely less biightness than its 
forerunners, the final j)anegyric on nuptial ]o\e disphqs higher 
intellectual powers than lllfiter had revealed. Summer is very 
much longer than the other three sections, and presents a different 
character. It is somewhat over-burdened with narrative ej^isodcs, 
that of Celadon and Amelia, that of Damon and Musidoia, ^vhich 
are graceful in theiiUjclves, but a little out of keeping ^\lth the 
rest ; while several hundred lines are expanded in a most elaborate 
but second-hand description of the various modes in which men 
are affected by the torrid agonies of the tropic summer. Vet, 
even in Svitwier^ and specially in the beautiful picture of the 
washing and shearing of sheep, we find Thomson, as ever, when 
he deals with what he has himself kno\Mi and seen, glowing and 
felicitous. Autia?in^ with the lengthy episode of Lavinia, and its 
vivid sketches of hunting and harvesting, follo>^s with no sense of 
loss ; and the Hy^nn at the close, with the rolling organ-harmony 
of its Pantheism, rounds the whole poem off with sjilendid effect. 
It is from the Hymn that we may here pause to give an example 
of Thomson's most serious manner ; 

** Nature, attend * join every living soul, 

Beneath the sj^acious temple of the sky, 

In adors^lion join ; and, ardent, rac e 
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One ^eneial snnj; ’ To Him, ye vocal gales, 

Piicatln. siifi, >\host. sjniit in your freshness hrcalhes . 

Oh ' lalk (»f Him m snliLiiy glonnis, 

When , n'ei llu’ inch, ihe scaicely waving jiine 
hills the blown sh.nU with a ivligmus awt 
Ami JL, whO'^c IxtUki note is heanl afar, 

\\ In shake the astonishcl w’orltl, lift high to Heaven 
The impetuous song, and say fioin wlujin \ou rage 
IJi*. praise, \e hiook^, atluiit , yr trtmbhng rilL ; 

Ami kl me catrli il as I mine along 
Ve hiadlong loneiit'., lajU'l ami piohniml ; 

Ye '>ufur thwxls, that leail the huiiinl ma/e 
Along tile vale ; ami ihou, niajestie main, 

A seeiet woiM of w'oiiiIei-» in tin self, 

Sound Hn stujieiidoiis ]»iaise, whose giealcr \oiLe 
Or bids you loar, oi buL your nuring-. fall 
Sok-ioll your incense, herbs, and fiiiits, ami tk^wcis, 

[n mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose bieath perfumes jou, and whose i)eiKil paints 
Ye fou its beml, }e hai\ests w^avc, to Him ; 

I lien the }oui still song into the it*a))er's heait, 

As honit he goes beneath the joj oils moon. 

Yi that keep watch in Hea\tn, as eailh asleep 
Uiic-mscious lies, effuse )f»nr nlllde^t beams, 

Ve coiistellatiuiis, while yoiii angeU stiiUe, 

Anml the spangled sky, the silver lyic. 

(beat source of da) t best image here below 
( )f thy Uicatoi, ever poiuing wide, 

Erom woild to woild, the vital ocean round, 

On nature Ante with every beam Ills praise. 

The thunder rolls be hushed the piostrate world,; 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn.” 

At the age of thirty, therefore, I’homson found himself the 
leading poet of the younger generation, and the heir-apparent to 
the throne of Pope. But instead of rising to fresh triumphs, he 
began to decline, and although he still wrote abundantly, a kind 
of sterility, a blight of dulness, fell upon his verses. Immediately 
after the publication of the completed Seasons he enjoyed the 
advantage of tiavelling for nearly two years in France and Italy, 
as governor to the son of the Solicitor-General, and this experience 
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of the Soutli of Europe inspired the descriptive jiassages of his 
poem of Liberty, which appeared in five sej urate hilu) instalments 
between 1734 and 1736. Tins poem, which, when completed, 
consisted of rather more than three thousand lines of blank verse, 
proved a great disappointment to Thomson's admirers. Aaron 
Hill, indeed, declared that he looked “ upon this mighty work as 
the last strctclied blaze of our cxpiiing genius^’; but no one else 
was able to read it, and the most devoted of all Tliomsonians, 
l^ord J.yttelton himself, thought it an act of piety to reduce and 
popularise it. 'fhe poet now ga\c his attention, with moderate 
and temporary success, to the stage, and jiioduccd the tragedies 
oi Sfi/i bo iiislui (1730), Ayamejnnon (i73<S), Kihoard and Elcanora 
(which was su])piessed on account of its flattering allusions to 
Frederick, rim< e of Wales), 1739, Tancred and Siy;i^munda (1745), 
and the posthumous Conolanui», On the 1st of August 1740, 
moreo\er, there was performed at Clifden the masque oi Alfred, 
by Thomson and Mallet, in 4 he second art of which “Rule 
Britannia’’ first occurred 'I he first edition of A /f red, an octavo 
of 1740, is ainmymous, but the lyric was afterwards published with 
Thomson’s initials, without remonstram fiom Mallet, and was no 
doubt the composition of the former. 

In May 174S wus printed the most exquisite of Thomson’s 
productions, the famous iioem in Siienserian stanza entitled Tbe 
Cast/e of Indolence, Fioin a letter to Paterson it appears that this 
poem was begun as early as 1733, and if Tliomson had died at 
that time his poetical works might be as rirli although much less 
copious than they now' are, for The Casf/c of Indolence is of a very 
different quality from the leaden liberty and the stolid Ijcmibastic 
dramas. The opening stanzas are more like the work of Keats 
than any other verse which the eighteenth century has given us, and 
in their music theie is less of the dull undertone of the conven- 
tional manner of the age than anywlicre else, except in the finest 
lines of Gray and Collins. The poem is in tw’o cantos — the first 
describing the embowered castle of the false enchanter, Indolence, 
and all the lotus-eating captives that it harboured; while the second 
111 Q 
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recounts the fonqutst of this wicked one by a certain Knight of 
Arts and Industry "i'he poem is a cuiioiis mixture t>1[ romantu' 
melancholy and slijijiered mirth, of descriptive passages which rise 
into a clear -'Kolian melody, and poi traits of real i)eo]>le sketched 
m the laughter of gentle (aricatuie Over the whole lies a Hue 
atmospheie of vagueness, an opium-cloud, a vapour of dreams 
from the land of echoes, and the total effect is one of elaborate 
unreality, as of a fmel)-])roijortioned piece of architecture built in 
mirage : 

Joincil to the prattli.* of the rill'^ 

Were liLMnl the hiwini; hcnls .ilong tlic vale*. 

Am I flocks loud Mealing the ihsianl hills, 

And vacant shei)hLrds piping in the dalt. . 

And, now and llicn, sw«*et Thilonid would wol, 

Ui Stock-doves plain aiiiitl the forest «leep, 

That <lio\vsy rustled to the sighing gjle , 

An<l -ilill a coil the grassh»»pi>ei did keej) , 

Yet all these sounds j blent, inclined all lu sleep 

“ full in the j^assagL <»l the \ale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

WherL nought but sliadowy forms was scon to move, 

As IdlessL* fancied ni her <lrcatning nuuMt • 

And up the hills, on oillu-r side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, ay waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy lioiror through the blood , 

And where this \ alley winded out, bch»w*, 

The murmuiing mam was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow 

“ A pleasing land of drow*sy-hed it w^as, 

Of dreams tlial w^ane bcfoie the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles m the clouds that pass, 

Forever flushing round a summer-uky ; 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a w^anton sw'eetness through the breast, 

And the calm plc.'isures always hovered nigh ; 

But whate’er smacked of noyance, oi unrest, , 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest.” 

There can be no doubt that Tke Castle of Indolence had a marked 
influence in determining certain phases of the work of Shelley. 
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Thomson was a vory indolent man, “more fat than bard 
beseems,*!' lait imseinsh, singulaily loyal as a friend, and devoid of 
all mean \ices “ "f hat right fiiendly bard, JSlr. "I'liomson,” as 
Slienstone (\ills him, ^^:ls a universal favourite, and every Muse in 
England A\ent into mouining when, in conseciuence of a neglected 
cold, he died suddenly on the 27th of August 1748, haMUg but a 
little while outlived Rope and Swift. 'I he mode in which the 
mosi dissimilar [icrsons unite to speak of “our old, tried, amiable, 
ojien, and honest heai ted 'I'homsun,'’ shows us that the hea\T, 
silent little man, with his mixture of sh)mess and la/iness, exerted 
an irradiating inlluem e over which he had no conscious control, 
and j)rc]uues us to find him surrounded and followed by a (loud 
of more or less distinguished disciples. C)f these the most promi- 
nent, in their perscnial leLuion to the master, were Armstrong and 
Lyttelton. In both these waiters w'c see very jilamly the defects 
of the [loetic system of 'J'horason, watli its excess of redundant 
phraseology and il-^ pomjxjus l..Uin jihrases and neologisms, 
John Armstrong ( 1 709-1 779) w\is, like Thomson, a Roxburghshire 
man. He be(\uiie a London physician, and had the indiscietion 
to admit Iieing the author of a diclai tic ])oem, The Fconomy of 
Love (1736), the publication of wdiich w^as justi> considered 
a breach of professional etuiuette. He tried to “drug the 
memory of that insolence’' by producing a very gia've iioem, also 
in blank verse, on The Art 0/ Treserri?t\i^ Jlcalth (1744), divided 
into four books, on air, diet, exercise, and the jussions. Tins was 
a very difficult subject, but it w^as treated wath unLX[»ected grace 
and vigour. Armstrong also contributed f(jur medit-al stan/as to 
The! Ctnik of Indolence. H is epistles, Benevoh ^ue (1751) and Taste 
{^753)9 in heroic rhyme, in wdiich none of the Thomsonians 
excelled, and no one will c\cr read either Armstrong’s tragedy. 
The Forced Marriage (1754), or the wx)uld-bc sprightly prose 
essaj^ which he published in 1758 under the pseudonym of 
I^ncelot Temple. He collected his w^orks in tw’o pretty volumes 
of Miscellanies in 1770. Armstrong’s diction was absurdly tumid ; 
he calls a wuld briar-rose “ a cynorrhodon,” and a cold bath “ a 
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gelid cistern ” Hut liis merits of dignity and melody are at pre- 
sent underrated I'he structure of Armstrong’s hlank verse is 
excellent, and though founded njion 'rhoinson’s, has a ( eitain 
indcjicndent stateliness. 

If we desire to name a [lersonage as tyjncal of what was liest in 
the ordinary man of cultivation in the eighteenth century, we can 
do no better than point to (leorge Lyttelton of Hagley, first Lord 
Lyttelton (i 709-1773) He was a virtuous politiriaTi, who rose to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer , he was the foundei of a house 
that has never ceased to hold a lespcctable place in the country , 
he was the friend of great [loets and divines, and something of a 
divmc and a poet himself, while his life comiinsed all that was 
elegant and amiable m man. Cruel sceptics, like Ciil)bon, have 
not failed to point out that his woiks are ‘‘not illuminated by a 
ray of genius ” But his heart has spoken om.c or twice, in the 
loosely-strung Jhndaric MonoJy to his >Mfe, and in the elegiac 
prologue to ConohiNNs^ Thomson's posthumous tragedy 

Another and more ambitious Thomsonian was Richard Clover 
(1712-1785), a politician whom indignation against Walpole 
hurried into copious blank verse 'Fhere must be few men now 
alive who can boast a more than fragmentary acquaintance with 
the epics of Glover. Leonidas (m nine books, afterw^ards enlarged), 
1737, begins his poetical career, and The Athenaid in 

thirty books), 1780, closed it. Glover is only lemembered by his 
extremely .spirited ballad of Admiral Hosiers Ghost^ which, how- 
ever, he might have improved by shortening to five syllables the 
last line of each octett. 

Tlie increased lightne.ss of touch and command over the 
resources of language which were secured by the practice of the 
Augustan age, encouraged the production of rapid and polished 
epigrammatic or burlesque verse in the period we have now 
reached. Lord Chesterfield’s exquisite impromptu to Miss Am- 
brose is one example of the exercise of this new power ; another 
is the “Live w^hile you live” of Dr. Philip Doddridge (1702- 
* 75 *): 
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“ Say, lovely Tory, why the jest 
r)f weanng; orange on Ihy hreast, 

. When that same hieast, beliajing, shows 

The whiUness of the lebel rose?” 

“ ‘ Live while >011 live* — the cjncure would s.iy, 

‘ Ami sei/e the pleasure of the j'lresLiit ilay 
‘ Live while y(m live* — the '‘.icred pieac hei eiies, 

* And give to God earh moment as U tli«.s ’ 

Lorfl ♦ in my views let both united be ; 

1 live m pleasure when I live to Thee 

Isaac Hawkins IJrowne (1706-1760) was master of tins easy 
firightness ; in 1736 he piihlished an amusing set of jiarodies — 
The Pipe of Tobacco^ long afterwards imitated by tlie authors of 
Rejected Addresses. T"he epigrams of Robert Craggs, Lord Nugent 
(1709-1788), may still be read wnlh entertainment, and David 
Ciarrick (1716-1779), although he affected to call himself “a poor 
player and still pooler bard,*^ was vam of his accomplishments 
upon .the lighter lyre. 'Fhcre is a touch of genuine pathos m his 
clever epitaph on Quin the actoi 

“ That tongue which sot the l.iblo on a roar, 

Arul charm’d the* imblic car, heard no nioio ' 

crios'd are those eyes, the harbingers of wit 

W^hich spoke, befoie the tongue, what Sli.ikespeaie wiit , 

Cold are those hands, which, bvmg, were stretched foilh 
At friendship’s call to siicc*)Ui modest worth. 

Here lies James (Juin * deign icadei to be taught 
(Wliate'er thy stiength of body, force itf thought. 

In nature’s happiest inoubl however cast). 

To this complexion thou must come at la-it ” 

Among all these butterflies of song, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams (1709-1759) takes the jdace of a wasp, if not of a verit- 
able hornet. He was the Pasquin of his age, and a master of 
violent stinging invective in hard verse. In his owm age no one 
dared to collect the savage lyrics of AVilliams, which were fiist pre- 
sented to the world in 1822. Dr. Alexander Webster’s (1707-1784) 
epigram or address to his wife recalls us to humanity, and displays 
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the fragile porcelain beauty of eighteenth -century verse in its 
tenderest light. 

From among the multitude of minor poets, we may select three 
very dissimilar names for brief special notice. In a family of 
distinguished rhyming divines, Chailes Wesley (i 708-1 7S8) \Yas the 
one who rose nearest to the purely secular standard of a i)oet He 
was the younger brother of the great founder of the Methodists, 
with whom he was associated as a h)mn-writer. There can be 
little cpiestion that the sa< red songs of Charles Wesley, most of 
them what ate called ^"hymns of experience,*' reach at their 
noblest the highest level of Protestant religious poetry in this 
country since George Herbert His Wrestlw}:; Jacob is his master- 
piece, and IS inspired by a genuine dramatic passion. It opens 
thus 

“ ( ome, 0 thou traveller unknown, 

Whom still I hold, hut c.innot sec ; 

My corij^an} hcfiuc is gone. 

And I am left alone with thee ; 

With thee all night I mean to sia>. 

And wrestle till the lircak of da) 

“ I need not tell thee wh(» I am. 

My imscr}^ fir sin declare ; 

Th}self hast called me hy my name, 

Loijk on Ihy handb, and read it there ’ 

Rut w'ho, I ask thee, who art thou ^ 

Tell me thy name, and tell me now.” 


The hymns of the eighteenth century are so interesting from 
what we may call the philosophical standpoint that we may be in 
danger of overrating their positive literary value, which is apt 
to be small. William Shenstone (1714-1763), the bard of the 
Leasowes, has been called “ our principal master of the artificial- 
natural style in poetr)’.** His Pastoral Ballad (1743), in four 
sections, is written in the lightest of anapiests, and has all the pink 
and silver grace of a Watteau. In 1742, when Thomson had 
written, but not circulated, his Castle of Indolence^ Shenstone 
issued The Schoolmistress^ a short but very happy study in some 
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thirty-five half-burlesque S[)ensenan stanzas. He takes his place 
in the lapid transition of style as a definite link between Thomson 
and (Joldsmith. His bachelor ideal of life is \ery neatly summed 
up in the ingenious stanzas, IVnticn in an Inn ai llmUy ■ 

“ 'lu tliet., fin freedom > I Ktire 

Prom Jlattcry, caids» ami dice, and din ; 

N<n ait thou foiiml in mansions higher 
1’han the low cot or humble inn 

“ ’Ti-. here viith boundless po\\e! T reigu ; 

And ever) health 'which I lu'gin 
(’unverts dull jioit to biighl champagne, — 

SiulH freedom crowns it, at an inn. 

“ I lly from pomp, I fly fiom plati ' 

1 fly fiom falsehooil’'» speLious gnn ; 

Freedom 1 love, and form I hate, 

And chouse iny lodgings at an mn 

“ Here, waitci, take my sordid 01 e, 

Winch lacqiuyi ,clst. might hope to win ' 

It buys, what courts have not in stoic, 

It buys me -fictdom at an inn 

Whoever has travelled life’s dull louml, 

Whcrc’ei his stages may have been 
May sigh to think he still has fuund 
The warmest welcome — at an inn 

Still more artificial, still more mild and colourless, are the pro- 
ductions of William Whitehead (1715-1785), the laureate, who, 
nevertheless, has some indefinite claim to be called a His 

epistles on Tke Danger of IVrithi^i^ Verse (1741) and Ridicule 
(1743) were incessantly scoffed at by Churchhill; his little epi- 
taphs, “similes,’’ fables, and songs arc often happier in their 
simplicity. 

Two very noble lyrical poets closed this ])eriod of our literature, 
and preserv’ed it from expiring in feebleness and insipidity. It 
may be convenient to consider first the younger of these, William 
Collins (1721-1759), w^hosc career practically closed before the 
end of the half century, and before Gray came prominently before 
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the public Collins was the son of a hatter in Chichester. His 
early verses are lost, though one cojjy of them was actually pub- 
lished, it is believed m 1734 He was educated at Winchester and 
at Magdalen College, Oxfoid. While he was an undergraduate 
he printed a volume of Persian Eclogues (1742), and a brief 
Epistle to Sir Thomas llanmcr (1743), both works now extremely 
scarce. He proposed to enter the army, and then the Church, 
but was ijrevented 111 each case by indolenc e, as it is said, — more 
probably by a nervous irresolution of character, ^\hi^h foreshadowed 
his future calamity. Collins came to London ^\ith “many pro- 
jects in his head/’ In 1747 (December 174^)) he printed his 
famous Odes^ a thin pamphlet of three and a half sheets. The 
book failed to sell, and Collins destroyed the remainder of the 
edition. The young ])oet now formed the friendship of the genial 
and affectionate Thomson, on whose death, in 1748, he wrote the 
exquisite elegy (or “ode"), beginning, “In yonder grave a Druid 
lies/’ In 174Q, after a brief acquaintanceship witli the Rev. John 
Home (1724-1808), afterwards popular as the author of the 
tragedy of Douglas^ Collins addressed this friend in an ode, the 
longest of his existing works, Ofi the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands, An uncle in this year left the poet a small fortune, 
and feeling his nervousness grow upon him, Collins retired to 
Chichester. He was at this time only twenty-eight }ears of age, 
but no further writings of his have been jireseived. In 1750 he 
wrote an Ode on the Music of the Grecian Theatre ^ which he in- 
vited the Oxford composer, William Hayes (1707-1777), to set to 
music. Unfortunately this and The Bell of Arragon^ the latest of 
the odes of Collins, have never been recovered. Their immediate 
predecessor, in a mutilated condition, was printed in 1788. 
Collins’s debilitated state of health gradually settled into absolute 
melancholia; in 1753 he went to France and Flanders to avert 
the coming horror, if possible, but returned worse than he w^ent ; 
and in 1754, during a visit to Oxford, had to be removed to a 
lunatic asylum. He lived in his sister’s house in Chichester, 
hopelessly insane, and was released at last by death on the 12 th of 
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June 1759, neglected by the world and scaicely lenieuibLied by 
his friends. 

There aie very few poets from whose wheat so little ( haff has 
been wdnnow^d as fiom that of Collins. His entire existing work 
does not extend to much more than fifteen hundred lines, at least 
tw'O-thirds of wdiich must live with the best poetry of llie century 
Collins has the touch of a sculptor; his verse is cicarly-rut and 
direct ; it is marblc-puro, hut also marble-cold. Kadi })hrase is a 
W'onder of felicitous w'orkmanshii), w'ithout emi)hasis, without sense 
of strain His best stio[)hes possess an extiaordmary quiet melody, 
a soft harmonious smoothness as of some divine and aerial creature 
singing in artless, iierfect numbers for its own delight 'J'he OJe 
to Sifnp/icity and the Ode Turitten in 1746 perhajis ))resent this 
delicate ait of melody in its directest form 

How» sleep the ]>r'ive who sink rest, 
hy all Ihcir cnuntiy's wishes blest * 

^Vht;n SpiinjT, withdcwy fin^ois cold, 
kelurns to deck their hallowed inoidd. 

She theic shall dress a i,w’eeUr sod 
Than fane}’!* feet have evei trod 

“ hy fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

Ry forms unseen then diige is sung ; 

There honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their cla) , 

And freedom shall awhile repair, 

To chvcll, a weeping hermit, iheic 

Essentially a lync poet, Collins is not hajipy in a long flight, 
and his two lengthiest odes, To Libei'ty, and On Popular Super- 
stitions^ though they contain w^hat are perhaiis his noblest pass- 
ages, are far from being noble throughout. The most popular 
of his lyrics have been the Ode to Eveninji^ and The Tasmms, 
The first of these displays a sustained powder of painting landscape 
effects which Collins does not repeat elsew^here. Mr. Swinburne 
has made a very interesting comparison betw’cen this poem and 
the paintings of the school of Corot and Theodore Rousseau, 
T/ie Passions suffers from the disadvantage of having been made 
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a stock-exercisc for elocutionists in successive generations. Its 
language is often exceedingly brilliant and effective, but the con- 
tinuity of thought ly hniken, and simplicity is sacrificed to the 
desire of covering too large a canvas. Of the twelve odes ot 
wliK h the famous little volume of i 747 is composed, five have now 
been mentioned, '[’he Oi/t’ to Pity has a pathetic flute-like melody, 
and some pleasant note of that (»ther unhappy Sussex poet, Otway * 

“ Pul wlifielou* iicctl 1 wandei wide 
'lo (jM IIi^-U‘>' ilistant side, 

Descried stream and mute^ 

Wild Aruii, tiio, lias luaid Lhj stiains, 

And ’midst iny native plains, 

Rten soiulied by Pity*s lule " 

The Ode on the Poetical Ouwacter is infciioi to firay’s analo- 
gous ode, with whu'li it is impossible not to rompaic it. J'he 
Manners achieves with perfect ease and grac^e what the White- 
heads and Nugents of the age were for ever attempting to perform. 
Among the posthumous poems, the Popular Superstition^;^ especi- 
ally m Its ninth and subsequent strophes, reaches a height of pure 
lyric elevation and laptiirc, which makes us deeply regret the loss 
of what may have been the masterpiece of Collins, his ode on the 
Music of the Grecian Theatre His latest lyrics, especially the 
Dirye in Cymbeline^ prove to us that up to the moment when he 
laid down his pen in unconquerable physical lassitude, the genius 
of Collins was advancing in precision and delicacy. This is the 
marvellous ninth strophe of the Popular Superstitions 

Unbounded is thy range; with varied style 
Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which spring 
Fiom their rude rocks, extend her skirling wing 
Round the moist mai^e of each cold liebnd isle, 

To that hoar pile, which still its ruin shows ; 

In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk is found, 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthiows, 

And culls them, wondering, from the halloweil ground 1 
Or thither, where, beneath the showery west, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ; 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 
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Nt) slaves revere them and no wais invade ; 

Vtt fn'(|i.icnt now, at midmj^ht's si>lon\n liour. 

The lifted luumvK iln.ir jawmng cells unfold, 

And finth the monarchs stalk witli s«i\vrti{^n pnwei, 

In i>ni;ennt ioIh’^. and wrealheil \s»th dictny tjold, 

An«l on then (wilit^ht tombs aerial eoiincil holrl.” 

I'he intcllcrtnal (]iiality of Collins is not so stion^ly marked as 
his pure and [uilislied art ; hut he had sympathy with fine thini^s 
unj)opiilar in his own lifetime Me \\as a republu an and a 
Hellenist and a collertor of hkwk-lettei ]K>etr3, in an a^^^e that 
equally dcspiseil wiial was Creek and what was (h)thic. It may 
pcrha])s he allowed to he an almost mfallihle ciitLrion of a man’s 
taste for the highest forms of poetir art to inqiiiie whether he has 
oi has not a genuine love for the verses of AVilliam ( 'ollins. 

It seems siar<ely geneious to saj- of a wiittr, whom we must 
all admit to he a much greater man of Utters, that what has just 
been said is not tiue in Ins case, >ei fertainly no such special 
training or native caparity is needful foi the ajif^rec lation of much 
that is obviously delightful in the ]<octiy of Thomas Ciay (1716- 
1771). Gray and C'ollins, distinct enough in charactei to the 
careful critical inspectoi, have to the cuitward eye a curious simi- 
larity. l^hey wx're contemporaries , they wrote very little, and that 
mostly in the form of odes ; they both affected personation and 
allegorical address to a very unusual e^lcnt , both studied effects 
which were Greek in their prcc'ision and delicac'y ; both were 
learned and exact students of pciiods of literature now^ leinstated 
in critical authority, but in their day neglected. Yet, while Gray 
was the greater intellectual figure of the two, the more significant 
as a man and a waiter, Collins jiossessed something more tlirilling, 
toore spontaneous, as a purely lyrical poet. When they arc closely 
examined, their supposed similarity fades aw ay ; and, without 
depreciating either, wq discover that each w'as typical of a ebss — 
that Collins w^as the type of the poet w'ho sings, as the birds do, 
because he must ; and Gray of the artist m verse, w^ho has learned 
everything which the most consummate attention to workmanship 
can teach him, when added to the native faculty of a singularly 
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delicate cai. Each has his sejiarate charm, Imt we must not stul- 
tify our own enjoyment of citlier by pushing too far a jiarallelism 
which, though strongly marked, turns out to l)c mainly siiiterficial 
Gray, the most important poetical figure in our literature 
between INipe and ^^'ords^^orth, was boin in London on the 26th 
of December 171O He v\as educated at T'ton, where his prin- 
cipal friends were Horace Walpide and Rk hard \\ est (i 71 7-1 742^ 
the ‘‘ Ka\oniiis'* of Ins c'orresjjondence, a lad of some tender 
elegiac j)romise. Erom Eton Gray pioceeded in 1734 to Cam- 
bridge, which w'as hencefoith to Ijc his mam domicile. He was 
'idmitted to I’embroke, but |iresently went over as a fellow- 
commoner to Leterhouse. While he was an undergraduate Gray 
began to publish Latin verses, and in 173S to tianslate classical 
passages into excellent ICnglish verse In 173c; he accompanied 
Horace Waljiole to I Yance and Italy in a tour which occupied three 
memorable yeais, and it wms on first crossing the Alps that Gray 
became impressed with the noble beauty of mountain scenery, 
which liad hitherto been regarded, even by ])oets, with more 
horror than admiration In a letter to^^'est (November 16, i73()) 
he uses the now famous phrase, describing the Alps, “ not a 
lirecipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion 
and poetry.*’ In 1741 Giay and Walpole, w’ho had been too 
long in exclusive mutual companionship, quarrelled, and each 
proceeded home alone, but m 1744 this breach was amicably 
healed. On the death of his father, which happened two months 
after the poet*s return from Italy, he found the affairs of his 
family disordered, and in the winter of 1742 he returned to reside 
at Cambridge. Thi.s year, 1742, was that in which he began to 
be an original English poet. He wTote a fragment cjf a 
Thomsonian tragedy, A^i/>pifia^ his odes On Springs On a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College^ and On Adversity^ the Sonnet on the 
Death of 1 1 est, and began the Eteg}* in a Country Churchywd. 
To this fertile year succeeded five of almost entire poetic stagna- 
tion, during which Gray, a victim to dejection, buried himself among 
the classics in his rooms at Peterhouse. In 1747 he published, m 
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l)airji)hlt*t form, liis /'Jo/i ode, wliirh jiui acted no attention 

\vhate\er About this time Gray wrote that delKioiis tulle !/ 7 u' 
Ode on the Death of a favourite Cat Next year ho formed 
the acquaintance of William Mason (1725-1797), thtn a s( hcjlar 
of St. John's, his imitator and future biot^raijliLi, an<l from 
this time forward Giay never again endured the same s(»litar\ 
wretchedness that he had first suffered at Cambridge 'Three 
of Ciray’s odes, printed in Dodsley's J/iste//any in 1748, intro- 
duced his work, thoirgli still not his name, to the [>uijlic, and in 
the winter of 1749 he continued, and in the summer of 1750 
finished, his A'hyy in a Country Chnnhyard, 'I'his was anony- 
mously pul ilislied in the spring of 1751 In 175^^ A'/ \ IWms hy 
Mr. T. Gra\\ incduding, besides those ali^ady mentioned, 

Aon Story, wTitten in 1751, w'ere pubhslied as a luxuiious folio, 
with full page illuslrations b) Rk hard lientle\, son of the Master 
of Trinity. Many of these poems w^eie identified with the rustic 
village of Stoke i'ogis, in Jiucks, where se\eral of (Cray’s female ula- 
tioiis lesided, and w'here his mother died and w'as buried m 1753. 

The fust period of Gray's literaiy c'areer now' ( loses. In 1754 
he opened a second by finislimg a \ery imj'ortant poem, a resonant 
ode on dfie Droy^ress 0/ Doesy, composLd in comi)etition with the 
triumphal epinikia of Pindar, in \Lry elaborate stanza- form. A 
second Pindaric ode on The Liberty of Genius w'as i)lanned about 
the same tune, but of this there exists only a fragment of the 
argument. A third effort in the same direction, The Bant, begun 
in the winter of 1754, w'as completed in the summer of 1757 
Meamvhile Gray, dissatisfied with the wxmt of notice taken b} 
the Peterhouse authorities of a rude practic'al joke jjlayed uijon 
him by some undergraduates, moved over to Pembroke m 1756 
In this latter college he w'as among personal friends, and this 
remained his home until he died He never held a fillowshij) or 
any college office. In 1757 he printed at Strawbeiry Hill the 
two Pindaric poems under the title of Odes. 'J'hey w'ere instantly 
and decisively successful; Gray was acknowledged to be the 
leading poet of the day, and a few' months later he w'as offered, 
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and declined, the oftlce of ] met- laureate at the death of Cmlley 
Cibber. T'lie leinaindei of lus life wa.'s very iim*ventfiil. In 
1760 and 1761 he w:ls mainly givmg his attention to early English 
jKictry, of \\hRh lie intendeel to write a history; and in the latter 
year his stud) of IccUindir and (\*ltie veisc led to the composi- 
tion of his JCdilaic poems, The Fatal Sifters and The Descent of 
Odni. IlLiiceforward the mam events in (Inn's life were his 
enthusiastic' friendsliqis witli younger men, sue li ns Nicliolls and 
Bunstetteii, and his summer excuisions m seanh (»f romantic 
Scenery In 1708 he collected his JWm^ in the fir-^t general 
edition, and was aiipointod Professor of Modern llntory and 
Modern Languages at the University of Cambridge , he delivered 
no lef tiller. In 17^9 Cray's latest pocan, the J?istaI/afion OiIt\ 
was published, and in the autumn of that year he took his famous 
journey among the Enghdi lakes, the Journal of wduch was 
posthumously puldislied m 1775, most finished of hfs 

prose WTitings Cray died, in his rooms at Pembroke College, 
on the 30th of Julv 1 771, and was bulled, beside the body of his 
mother, in the romantic chureh>ard of Stoke Pogis. Some stanzas 
may here be quoted from one of the least hackneyed of Gray’s 
poems, the beautiful fragmentary Ode on Vicissitude . 

“ No^\ the goldt'ii iiiiirn aloft 

Wa\es hn dew- bespangled wing. 

With veniicil cheek anti whisper soft 
Sh<. WOOS the tartly spring ; 

Till April starts, and calL around 
The bleeping fragrance the ground ; 

And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatlcis his freshc'.t, lenilerest green. 

“ New'hoin flocks, in rustic dance^ 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 

Forgetful of their wdntry trance, 

The birds his presence greet . 

• Rut, dnef, the sky-lark warbles high 
Ills trembling, thriliingp ecstasy ; 

And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 

Melts into air and liquid light 

. 4 
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“ Vestoniay tin* sullen \Lni 

Saw the snuwy whiilwind ily , 

Mute was the music of iht *iji, 

The henl «*too«l drooping by ; 

Tlicn rn])tniesnow that wildly Jlow, 

No >L*-.teiday, nor inoir(n\ 1 now ; 

'Tis Man alone that joj cle-nie 
Willi forwaid and ie\'‘itid t\es. 

“ See the vvielth, that long hi. tossed 
On rile ihoiny be<l of pain, 

At length leji.ur his vigcmi lo t, 

Am] lucathc aiul w'alK again , 

The meanest flown t of the vak, 

The simplest note that sw'clls the gale, 

The lominon sun, the air, tin 
To linn aie (»pening Paiadist 

Against the right of (kny to be runsnlcred one of the leading 
English men of letters no more stringent argument has been ])ro- 
duced than is founded ujum the pau( ity of his ] ail dished woik. Jt 
has fairly been said tliat the spiings of originality in the brain of a 
great inventive genius are bound to biilible ui) more conlinuoiisly 
and in fuller volume than could be < f^nfined within the narrow 
bounds of the poetry of (iray. Hut the steiilit) of the age, the 
east wind of discouragement steadily blowing ac ross the iioet's 
path, had much lo do wath this ajijiaient want of fecundity, and it 
would be an error to insist too stiongly on a geneial feature of 
the century in this individual case When we linn to what Gray 
actually wTOte, although the bulk of it is small, we are amazed at 
the originality and variety, the freshness and Mgour of the nimd 
that worked thus tardily and in miniature. As a jKjet Gray closes 
the period we have been discussing in the j)resc*nt ( hapter, and then 
passes beyond it. His metrical work stc'adil) advances . w'C have 
the somewhat cold and timid odes of Ins youth ; we prni'eed to 
the superb in which the Thomsonian school reaches its 

apex, and expires ; we cross over to the elaborate }*indaric odes, 
in which Gray throws off the last shackles of Augustan versifica- 
tion, and prepares the way for Shelley ; and lastly, we have the 
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j)urL*ly roin.intK IraLCiiunts of the clfjsc of his life, those lyrics 
iiisi)ired by the Edda and by Ossian, in \vhi( h wc step out of the 
eij^hteenth century altogetlui, and find ourselves in the full stream 
of romanticism. 

In no sketch of the genius of Gray, however slight, can we 
afford to ignore the range and singular fulness of his intellectual 
acquirements lie was described by one well ijualified to judge 
as being m his time “ perhaps the most learned man m Europe ” 
His knowledge of Greek literature, and especially Cireek poetr), 
was as deejj as it w'as subtle ; he was ecpially keen in his study ot 
all that suited his owm ]»eculiar habits of mind in the authois of 
modern Kiiioi>e, and wlien he w'as already advanced in life he 
mastered Itelandic, at that time a language alnv>st unknown even 
in continental Scandinavia His tendenc y of mind was to be habit- 
ually dejected , he was solitary, and a hyi>(x h(>ndna<\ Against this 
constitutional melancholy, intellectual activity was his great re- 
source, and his favourite saying w^as, “to be einjiloyed is to be 
happy.” We are foitunately able tc» follow the development of 
this excjuisite and 'sequestered mind m the copious series of his 
letters to his jirnale friends, first imjKTfectly collected in J775 , 
in this remaikable correspondeiic'c, which yields to none in the 
language in brightness and elegance, we observe the movements 
of the fastidious brain and melancholy conscience, illuminated and 
gilded by the light of such spontaneous humour as the sprightlicr 
poems of the writer ought to have prej^ared us for. 

Among the wTitings of Gray it is unriuestionable that the 
Churchyard Elegy stands first. In other poems he has during 
brief passages displayed higher qualities than are illustrated here, 
but in no second w^ork is the noble tone of tenderness and dis- 
tinction preserved at such a uniform level of perfection. !»}' 
credit of this single piece Gray stands easily at the head of all the 
linglish elegiac poets, and, as Mr. Sw-'inburne puts it, “ holds for 
all ages to come his unassailable and sovereign station.’' 
Encrusted as it is with layers upon layers of eulogy, bibliography, 
and criticism, w'e have but to scrape these away to find the im- 
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mortal poem beneath as fresh, as melodious, as inspiring as 
ever. With regard to the two great Pindanr odes, cTitinsm has 
by no means spoken with the same unanimity. The t untempor- 
anes of (Iray found these elaborate pieces difficult to the verge of 
unintelligibility Later critics, who have not pretended to find 
them unmeaning, have yet objected to their overblown magnifi- 
cence, tlieir excess of allegorical aj^paratus, and their too mani- 
fest metrical artifice That they do not belong to the scliuol 
of simplicity may -lie freely admitted, but there are certain 
themes, suggestively dcs( rilied by T)e Quincey, in the treatiiRUt 
of which simplicity is out of pla< e The Progress of Poesy and 
the jirophetic raptures of a dying bard may be re( ognised as 
belonging to the same class of subjects as Pelsha//aPs Feast 
The qualities rather to be regarded in these elal)orate pieces of 
poetic art are their originality of structure, the varied music of 
their balanced stiophes, as of majestit antqjhonal choruses 
answering one another m some antniiie temiile, and the extra- 
ordinary skill with which the evolution of the theme is observed 
and restrained It is in this latter charai teristic that Gray 
shows himself, as an artist, to be far supeiior to Gollins. The 
student will not fail, m some of minor writings, in the 

sonorous Stanzas to Mr. Bentl€\\ in the thrilling flutt.-like tones 
and nature-sketches of the fragmentary Ode on Vuissitudc., m the 
Gothic picturesiiueness of The De^cetit of Odm^ to detect notes 
and phrases of a moie delicate originality than are to be found 
even in his more famous writings, and will dwell w'lth peculiar 
pleasure on those passages in w^hich Gray freed hini'^elf of the 
trammels of an artificial and conventional taste, and i)ruphcsied of 
the new romantic age that was coming. The faults ot Gray’s poetry 
are obvious, especially in his earlier wTiting , they are the results of 
an exaggerated taste for rhetoric and for allegory. But the mam 
features of his w^ork are such that we may frankly acknowledge 
him to have succeeded when he tells u.s that “ the style I have 
aimed at is extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, per- 
spicuous, and musical.” 

» Ui R 



CHAPTER VTTI 

rifK NOVKLISTS 

'rHKRK is nothing offensive to the dignitv of literary history in 
acknowledging that the most prominent piece of work effci ted by 
literature in England during the eighteenth century is the cieation, 
for It can be styled nothing less, of the modern novel In the seven- 
teenth century there had been a very considerable movement in the 
direction of prose fiction. The pastoral romances of the 
bethans had continued to circulate *, France had set an e\ample in 
the heroic stones of D’Urfe and La Calprentde, which English imi- 
tators and translators had been quick to follow, even as early as 1 647. 
The Francion of Sorel and the Roman Bourgeois of Furetiere (the 
latter, jmblished in 1666, of especial interest to students of the 
English novel) had prepared the way for the exact opposite to the 
heioic romance, namely, the realistic story of everyday life. JUin- 
yan and Richard Head, Mrs. Behn and Defoe — each had marke«l 
a stage in the development of English fiction. Two noble fore- 
runners of the modern novel, Robinson Crusoe and Gu/lroe/s 
Travels^ had inflamed the curiosity and awakened the ajipetite of 
British readers ; but, although there were already great satires and 
great romances in the language, the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century passed aw'ay without revealing any domestic genius in 
prose fiction, any master of the w'orkings of the human heart. 
Meanw'hile the drama had decayed. The audiences which had 
attended the poetic plays of the beginning and the comedies of 
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close of tile seventeenth century now found notlunj^ on tlie hoanls 
of the theatre to satisfy their craMiig aftei intellectnal e\f itenient. 
The descendants of the men and women who had ^^one out to 
welcome the i»iH‘lry of Shakespeare and the wit of Con^Tevc were 
now rather rcadcis than plavf^oers, and \\ere most ready to enjoy 
an a])j)eal to their feelings when that a])]>eal leac bed them in hook 
foiin In tlie playhouse, the} rame to e\pect bustle and panto^ 
mine rather than literature 'J’his decline m theatrical halats 
prepaied a domestic audience foi the novelists, and accounts 
fur that fe\ensh and api)arentl\ c*\< essive an\iet) ^\llh whidi iIjc 
eailiest gicat novels were awaited and receued 

Meanwhile, the pait taken b) Addison and Steele in preparing 
for this cliange of taste must not he oveilooked, and the diicct 
link bctw’een Addison, as a pic'tuiescpie narrative essayist, and 
Kiehardsun, as the first gre.it English novelist, is to be found in 
Pienc de ManvauK (if>*S8- 17(13}, w^ho imitated ihc S/ti'/afofj and 
whc) IS often assumed, though somew’hat tcjo lashl}, to have 
suggested the tone of Piunela Into this latter ciuestion w’e shall 
presently ha%e need to incjuire again It is encaigh to iioint out 
here that when the ICnglish novel did suddenly and irresislibl} 
make its appearance, it luid little in eoinmon with die roc’oc o 
and coquettish w^ork which had immediateU i)ie('cded it in 
Erance, and wdnc'li at fust, even to judges so ])enLtiating a > the 
poet (iray, was ajit to seem moie excellent, because iimie subtle 
and refined. The rapidity with w^hu li the novel bee ame domic iled 
amongst us, and the short space of time w'lthm wbn li the prineijial 
masterpieces of the novelists w'crc produc ed, are not more remark- 
able than the lassitude which fell ujion English lietion as soon as 
the first gieat generation had passed nw’ay. 'I'lif llounsliing period 
of the eighteenth-century ncnel lasted cxactl) Uventy-five }eais, 
during w'hich time we have to record the public ation of no less 
than fifteen eminent w'orks of fiction. 'These fitteen aie natuially 
divided into three groups. I'he first conlauis Pamela^ 
AndrmiSy David Simple^ and Jtmathan Wild. In these books 
the art is still somewhat crude, and the science of fiction incom- 
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pletely understood. After a silence of five years we reach the 
second and greatest section of this central period, during which 
there appeared, in quick succession, Clarissa^ Roderick Random^ 
Tom Jo?ies^ Ptregrine Pickh\ Amelia^ and Sir Charles Grandison, 
As though invention had been exhausted by the publication of 
this incomparable scries of masterpieces, there followed another 
silence of fi\e years, and then were issued, cai h on the heels of the 
other, Tristram Shand\\ Ra^sclas^ Chrysal^ The Castle of Otranto^ 
and The Vicar of Wakefield, Five years later still, a book born 
oul of due tune, api>careil Humfhrcy Clmker, and then, \\ith one 
or two sucli ex(eptions as Pvehna and Caleb Williams^ no great 
novel ai)[ieared again in Isngland for forty years, until, in i&ii, 
the new school of fiction was inaugurated by Sense and Sefisihility, 
The English novel, therefore, in its first great development, should 
be considered as comprised within the dates 1740 and 176b ; and 
it may not be unmstructivc, before entering into any critical 
examination of the separate authors, to glance at this chrono- 
logical list of the first fifteen great works of English fiction. 

The novels contained in the catalogue just given, however 
widely they differed fiom one another in detail, had this in 
common, that they dealt with mental and moral phenomena. 
Before 1740 we possessed romances, tales, prose fiction of various 
sorts, but in none of these was ei^sayed any careful analysis of 
character or any profound delineation of emotion. In Defoe, 
where the record of imaginary fact was carried on with so much 
ingenuity and knowledge, the qualities we have just mentioned 
are notably absent ; nor can it be said that we find them in any 
prose-wnter of fiction earlier than Richardson, except in some 
very slight and imperfect degree in Aphra Behn, especially in lier 
Rousseauish novel of Oroonoko. Before, indeed, we begin to 
chronicle the feats of the novelists, we have to deal with the last 
of the old school of romance-writers, whose solitary work appeared 
when Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett were in the midst of 
their successes. This was Robert Paltock {1697 ?- 1767 ?) of 
Clement’s Inn, Qfj^hom nothing is certainly known, save that, in 
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1751, he published, in two volumes, The Ijfe and Adventures of 
Peter Jt Whins, a sailor who was shipwrecked near the South I’ole, 
and who fell m with a wonderful winged race of (Tlums and 
CiawTies, one of wdiom, the beautiful Youw'arkee, he found faint- 
ing outside his hut, and afterwards married On taking her u]), 

“ I fmnd <3110 had a soit of brown chaplel, liko lacc, round Iut head, under 
and about which hn hnir was tucked up and twined ; and she seemed to me 
to be clothed 111 a thin hair-colouied silk garment, whicli, upon tr)ing to raise 
her, I found to be <tuitc warm, and therefore hoped there was life in the body 
it contained.” 

This book is not so skilfully imagined as Pohinson Crusoe, to 
w’hich it owes not a little; but the stiange i»eople, wunged with 
graundecs or throbbing crimson robes of their own skin, aie de- 
scribed with a charming fancy, and Peter JVilhins will never want 
admirers. It belongs, how’cvcr, to the old school, and was prob- 
ably WTitten before the publication of J\imela, 

The first great English novelist, Samuel Richardson (1689- 
1761), \vas born and bred in Derbyshire. He records of himself 
that w^hen still a little boy he had two peculiarities — he loved tlic 
society of w’omcn best, and he delighted in letter-writing. Indeed, 
before he w^as eleven, he wTOte a long epistle to a w’ldow^ of fifty, 
rebuking her for unbecoming conduct. The girls of the neigh- 
bourhood soon discovered his insight into the human heart, and 
his skill in correspondence, *and they employed the boy to wTile 
their love-letters for them. In 1 7of) Ric'hardson w^as apprenticed 
to a London printer, .served a diligent apprenticeshij), and worked 
as a compositor until he rose, late in life, to ])e Ma.sler of the 
Stationers' Company. He was fifty years of age before he showed 
symptoms of any higher ambition than that of printing correctly 
Acts of Parliament and new editions of law-books. In 1739 the 
publishers, Rivington and Osborne, urged him to compose for 
them a volume of Familiar Letters, afterw^ards actually pro- 
duced as an aid to illiterate persons in their correspondence. 
Richardson set about this work, gave it a moral flavour, and at 
last began to WTite w’hat would serve as a caution to young serving- 
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women ^^ho were exjjosed to temptation. At this jioint he 
recollected a story he had heard lon^ Ijefore, of a heautifiil and 
virtuous maid-servant wlio siuveedcd in marrying her master; 
and then, laying the original design aside, Ki(.haulson, working 
rapidly, wrt»le in three months his famous story of 

All Richardson’s novels are written in what Mrs. Rarbauld has 
ingeniously desciibed as ‘'the most natural and the least probable 
way of telling a story," namely, in consecutive lelteis. The 
famous heroine of ins first book is a young girl, Pamela Andrews, 
who describes in letteis to her father and mother >\hat goes on m 
the house of a lady ^Mth whom she had li\ed as maid, and who is 
just dead when the story ojieiis. The son of Pamela’s late mistress, 
a Mr. Ik (it was pRldiiig who w'ukedly enlarged the name to 
Booby) becomes enamoured of her charms, and takes e\ery 
mean advantage of her dcfenccle.^s position; but, fortunately, 
Pamela is not more \irtuous than astute, and after various 
agonies, which ciihmnato in her thinking of drowning herself in a 
[lond, she brings her admirer to terms, and is discovered to us at 
last as the rajitiirous though still humble Mrs. H, There arc all 
sorts of faults to he fenmd with this crude book The hero is a 
rasc'al, w'ho comes to a good end, nut because he has deserved to 
do so, but because his clever wnfe has angled for him with her 
beaut}, and has landed him at last, like an exhausted salmon So 
long as Pamela is merely innocent and friglilened, she is c'harmmg, 
but her c'hara* ter ceases to be sympathetic as she grow's i onscious 
of the value of her charms, and even the lax morality of the day 
w'as shocked at the craft of her latest manreiivres. Put all the 
world w^ent mad with pleasure over the book. What we now' 
regard as tedious and prolix wms looked upon as so much linked 
sweetness long drawn out. The fat printer had invented a new' 
thing, and inaugurated a fresh order of genius. For the first time, 
the public was invited, by a master of the movements of the heart, 
to be present at the dissection of that fascinating organ, and the 
operator could not be leisurely enough, could not be minute 
enough, for his breathless and enraptured audience. In France, 
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for some ten years past, there had been write is, — Ciehiilon, Mari- 
vaux, PreH'Ost, — whn had essaj’ed this delicate anal} sis of emotion, 
hut these men weie the first to admit the su[)erioiil} of tlieir rough 
English iival. In Marian}it\ where the heiome tells her own stoiy, 
which somewhat resembles that of Tamela, the Ihendi luAclisi 
produced a very lefined study of emotion, whi( h will }»rol>al)l\ he 
one day more largely read than it now’ is, and whuh should be 
looked through liy every student of the English novel 'I'his hook 
IS prolix and languid in form, and undf>u])iedly hears a tunuus 
resemblance to Richardson s novel, 'rhe l^nglish punter, how'- 
cver, could not read French,^ and there is sufficient cMdenc'C to 
show’ that he W’as independent of any influences save those whicli 
he tocjk from real life. None the less, of course, Maiivaux, who 
has a name for affectation w'hich his writings scarcely deseive, has 
an interest for us as a harbinger of the modem no\d Pamela 
W’as pulilishecl in tw’o volumes m 1 740 'I’lie author was siilfic lently 
ill-advised to add tw’o more in* 1741. In this latlci instalment 
MrsI Ij wms reyiresented as a dignified matron, stately and sw’ecl 
under a burden of marital mfidelit). Tlut this continuation is 
hardly worthy to be counted among the works of Ric'haid'on. 

The novelist show’ed great wisdom in not attempting to repeat 
too quickly the success of his first w’Oik He allowed the 
romances of Henry and Sarah Fielding, tlie latter as grateful to 
him as the former w’cre repugnant, to produce tlieir effect upon 
the public, and it w’as to an audienc'e mc;jc able to tnlicise fiction 
that Richardson addressed his next budget from die mail-liag 
Clarissa, or The History of a Yoiin^e^ Lady, ai)i>eared, in instal- 
ments, but in seven volumes in all, in 174^^, with critical piefaces 
prefixed to the first and fourth volumes In this book, the 
novelist put his original crude essay comyilctely into the shade, 
and added one to the masterpieces of the world. Released from 
the accident which induced him in the pages of Pamela to make 
his heroine a ser\’ant girl, in Clarissa Richardson depicted a lady, 
yet not of so lofty a rank as to be beyond the range of his own 
^ It is, however, now certain that there existed an English version of Mat tanne. 
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observation The story is again told entirely in letters ; it is the 
history of the abduction and violation of a young lady by a 
finished scoundrel, and ends in the death of botli characters. To 
enable the novelist to ])roceed, each personage lias a confidant 
’’J'he beautiful and unhajipy Clarissa Harlowe corresponds with 
the vivacious Miss Howe; Rohcit Lovelace addresses his friend 
and quondam fellow-reveller, John Helford. The character of 
Clarissa is summed up in these terms by her creator — ‘‘ A young 
Lady of great Delicacy, Mistress of all the Accomplishments, 
nat^ural and acquired, that adorn the Sex, having the strictest 
Notions of filial I )uty " Her jiiety and punty, in fact, arc the two 
lode-stars of her moral nature, and the luirsuit of eadi leads her 
life to shipwreck. 

By the universal a( knowlcdgmcnt of novel-readers, Clarissa is 
one of the most sympathetic, a^* .she is one of the mo.st lifelike, of 
all the women in literature, and Richardson has conducted her 
story with so much art and tact, that her very faults canonise her, 
and her weakness crowns the triumph of her chastity. In deiiict- 
ing the character of J.ovelace, the noveli.st had a difticult task, for 
to have made him a mere ruffian would have been to luin the 
whole purpose of the piece. He is represented as witty, versatile, 
and adroit, the very type of the unscru])ulous gentleman of fashion 
of the peiiod. He expiates his crimes, at the close of a capital 
duel, by the hands nf Colonel Morden, a relative of the Harlowe 
family, who has seen Claiissa die. The success of Clarissa, both 
here and in France, was extraordinary As the successive volumes 
appeared, and readers were held in suspense as to the fate of the 
exquisite heroine, Richardson was deluged with letters entreating 
him to have mercy. The women of England knelt sobbing 
round his knees, and addressed him as though he possessed the 
power of life and death. 

The slow and cumbrous form of Clarissa has tended to lessen 
the number of its students, but there is probably no one who reads 
at all widely who has not at one time or another come under the 
spell of this extraordinary book. In France its reputation has 
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always stood very high. Diderot said that it placed Richardson 
with Homer and Euripides, Rousseau oj^enlv imitated it, and 
Alfred de Musset has staled it the best novel in the wfuld To 
those who love to see the passions taught to mo\e at the com- 
mand c;f sentiment, and who arc not wearied h} the tx<.essivcly 
mmiile scale, as of a moral miniatuic painter, on ^\hi( li the author 
designs his work, there can scarcely be recommended a more 
thrilling and affecting book. The author is entirely inexorable, 
and the reader must 'not hope to escaj>e until he is thoioughly 
purged with terror and j>ity. 

After the fintlier development of luelding’s genius, and after 
the advent of a new luminary in Smollett, Richardson once more 
presented to the laiblu an elaborate and ceremonious novel of 
extreme pinlixity- 'J'he History oj Sir Chai'lcs Grandison^ in 
seven (and six) volumes, apjieaied in the spring of 1754, after 
haiung been ]nr:ited in Dublin dunng the preceding winter. 
Richardson's object in this new ’adventure was, having aheady 
painted the portraits of tw^o viituous young women — the one 
fortunate, the other a maityr— to produce this time a Mrtiious 
hero, and to dcjiict “the c'haracter and action^ of a man of true 
honour,” as before, in a senes of familiar letters. There is more 
movement, more jilot in tliis novel than in the previous ones ; 
the hero is no>v in Italy, now in England, and there is much more 
attempt than either in Pamela or Chuissa to give the imjiression 
of a sphere in whicdi a man of the w’orld may mo\c (Irandi^on 
IS, how'ever, a slightly ludicrous hero. His iK-rfec tions aic thcise 
of a png and an egoist, and he passes like the sun itself over his 
parterre of adoring worshippers. The ladies who are devoted to 
Sir Charles Grandison are, indeed, very numerous, but the leader's 
interest centres in three of them — the mild and estimable Harriet 
Byron, the impassioned Italian Clementina della Poirettc, and 
the ingenuous ward limily Jcrvois. The excuse for all this is 
that this paragon of manly virtue has “ the most delicate of human 
minds,” and that w^omen are irresistibly attracted to him by his 
splendid perfections of character. But posterity has admitted 
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that the portrait is insufferably overdrawn, and that Grandison is 
absurd, 'rho finest scenes m this interesting but defective novel 
are those in winch th^ uiadnesb of Clementina is dwelt upon in 
that long drawn patient manner of which Richardson w^as a master 
The book is much too long. 

Happy in the fame w’hich “the three daughters'’ of his pen 
had brought him, and enjoying j)rosperous circumstances, Richard- 
son’s life closed in a sort of perpetual tea-party, m which he, the 
only male, sat surrounded by bevies of adoiing ladies He died 
in London, of apoplexy, on the 4th of July 1761. llis manners 
w’ere marked liy the same ceremonious stiffness w'hich gives his 
wTi’ting an air of belonging to a far earlier period than that ot 
Fielding or Smollett , but his gravity and sentimental earnestness 
only helped to endear him to the women Of the st}le of Richard- 
son there is little to be said ; the reader never thinks of it. If 
he forces himself to legard it, he sees that it is apt to be slipshod, 
although so trim and systematic. Richardson w’as a man of un- 
questionable genius, dowered with extraordinary insight into 
female character, and possessing the powxT to express it ; but he 
had little humour, no rapidity of mind, and his speech was so 
ductile and so elaborate that he can scarcely compete w’ith later 
and sharper talents. It should be no small praise to him, however, 
that he is able, in the course of his lengthy and wiredrawn pro- 
ductions, to jirescrve the general proportions of a scheme better 
than either Fielding or Smollett. He was a plump man, very 
gracious and gentle, but painfully afflicted wdth nervous tremor, 
and a hypochondriac all his life. As an example of Richardson, 
w'e may give part of one of the letters addressed to Miss Howe 
by Miss Harlowe ; 

I have been frighted out of my wits. Still am in a manner out of breath 
Thus occasioned — I w'ent dow'n, under the usual pretence, in hopes to find 
something from you. Conccrneil at my disappointment, I was returning from 
the woodhouse, when I heard a nistling, as of somelxidy behind a stack of 
wood. I was extremely surprised, but still more to behold a man coming 
from behind the furthermost stack, O 1 thought I, at that moment, the sin 
of a jsrohibited correspondence I 
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“ In the same point of lime that I saw him, Im hc'^oiii^hl mo imi to ho 
frighted, and, slill noaroi aiJjiroaching me, thieve o]>on a iK'rseinan coat ; 
and, who should it he but Mr Lovelace' I cuuhl not srioam uul l}ct 
attemiucd to scuam the moment I saw a man, and again \\Ijen 1 .aw ^^llo it 
was), foi 1 hid no \(at.e , and had I not caught liold of a jnoj), winch 
suppf'irted the oM rool, T should haw sunk 

“I hail Inthcrlo, as you know, kepi him a' dHtanre, and now, a- I 
recovered m}self, judge of iny emotions when T recollLCted his character from 
every mouth of mv family, hi*» enleipiisiiig Itinpei, and found invielf aIoif( 
with him, in a place so near a hyedane, and so icnnile fiom the house I’.ni 
his iesi*tctlul behaMour soon dissijiated those feais, atnl ga\e me othtis, hst 
we slnuild he seen logether, and information of it gi\en to ni) hi other ; the 
consequence., of winch, I couhl readily think, would he, jf not fuithei mi^chiel, 
an imputed assignation, a stricter cemtinemunt, a fuifeitid eoiicsjjondence 
with )’ou, my deaiest fiiend, and a pietence for the most \jolent eninpulsion , 
and neilhei the one set of letlections, nor the olhei, wiiquitteil him to me foi 
his hold intrusion 

T’he greatest of English novelists, Heni\ hicldnig ( 1707-1754;, 
was descended fiom a )oiingcr branch of the Denbigh fainil). 
He was burn at Sharjihaiu Park, in Somersetshire , he was edu- 
cated tit Eton and at Le\den, and appearetl in London, as a M“iy 
fine strapping felknv of over si\ feet, with enormous lapacil) foi 
enje^yment, and no obvious opporlunily of se< uiing it, m 172S 
He began to earn a living by writing foi the stage, and b) pub- 
lishing lampoons in verse\ There are attributed to liim, in all, 
some twenty-eight dramas, mostly comedies and fanes, mainl> 
produced before 1737 builescpies, 'JV/c' T/t 7 ^L;t\/y oj 

Tnrj^t'dirs (1730), an impassioned [uece* of jiaiody in honour of 
Tom Thumb, lias lived in diamatic' hteratme, but the rest of 
Fielding’s plays are remembered <mly by the curious. It is fie- 
lievcd that, discovering that he could no longer h\e by the stage', 
Fielding determined about 1737 to reveit to his iiriginal study of 
the law, and meanwdiile supported himsell by mueh anonymous 
writing. In 1740 he was called to the Ear, and in Noveinl>ei of 
that year was awakened to his true vocation by the publication of 
Pamela, Fielding was not one of the admirers of Richardson's 
method of rewarding virtue in long-drawn epistolary fiction. All 
that was tame and priggish and sordid in that very imperfect 
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book appealed to Fielding at once as deserving sharp and con- 
dign punishment. He determined to parody Pamila^ and to 
take a brother of that htioine as the central figure of his burlesque. 
Hence it is that at the opening of Fielding s first novel, Joseph 
Andrews is discovered modestly rebuffing the advances of an 
unscrupulous lady of fashion. After progressing a little \\ay, 
however, — some five chajiters comprise all the parody of Richard- 
son, — Fielding became fascinated by his own characters, invested 
them with genuine human interest, and on a foundation of rough 
binlesqiie built that beautiful structure of pure comedy which 
we know as The History of Joseph Andrews^ published early in 
1742. 

On the title-page of the novel composed m this half-ac(‘idental 
way the author has stated that it is “written in imitation of the 
mannei of Cervantes,” and in the preface he has defined Jostph 
Andre^os as “a comic epic poem in piose.” He was e\idently 
conscious that the book was formed of somewhat heterogeneous 
materials, and he was anxious to cover his inconsistencies by 
emphasising the fact that it was all a burlesque. In this Fielding 
did liimself an injustice; Joseph ^i^idre^os is comic, no doubt, but it 
IS a work of far higher artistic value than any mere l^urlesque of a 
novel like Pa mi /a could be. It is not its author s best constructed 
book, and Fielding was never, as we have remarked, so good an 
architect of his work as Richardson was. There arc episr^des, 
such as that of I-eonora and licllarmine, w’hich break the thread 
of the narrative and leave the reader in suspense for pages and 
pages. But the characters, and the bustle and intrigue in which 
they exhibit themselves, are of the purest comedy, wdiile Faison 
Abraham Adams, alone, would be a contribution to English 
letters. This simple and learned clerg^’man, with his goodness 
of heart and his eccentric manners, is really the hero of the novel, 
the somewhat insipid loves of Joseph and Fanny forming little more 
than an excuse for the journeys of Parson Adams. Mrs. Sli])slop 
and Mrs. Towwouse, Trullibcr and Peter Pounce, make excellent 
minor figures in this most facetious genre-piece, while at the end 
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the author recurs to the old satire on Richardson, and introduces 
Squire Booby (the Mr. B of and his wife m the very 

triumph of her ‘^strange conjunction of purity and precaution."' 
Joseph, however, by a touch of final satire, is proved not to be 
Pamela's brother after all, but the child of “persons of much 
greater circumstances ” than Gaffer Andrews and his wife. 
Richardson bitterly resented all this rude intiusion into his 
moral garden, and never ceased to regard Fielding with open 
aversion. 

Fourteen months after the publication of his first novel, 
Fielding collected his scattered writings, or a ( crtiuji jioition of 
them, in three volumes of Afisce/Zanits (1743). The first volume 
comprised his occasional poems of the last fifteen )ears, and 
several essays in prose. 'I'hc second contained, beside two 
dramas, the Lucianic history called A Journey from t/i/s IFarAf 
to the Next ; this begins with a very sprightly satire, culminating 
in the author’s entrance into I^lysium ; unhappily, when in a 
charming vein, he meets Julian the Ajicstate, who soliloquises, 
not always very amusingly, for one hundred and forty pages. 
Julian relinquishes his position to Anne Ih^lejn, and the fragment 
presently closes. ']'’here are some exceedingly fine passages in 
this shapeless work. The third vc»liime of the Miscellanies is 
entirely occupied by the novel of Mr, Jonathan Wild the Great 
This has never been a favourite among Fielding s readers, l^ecause 
of its caustic cynicism and the unbroken gloom of its tone, but 
it is equal to the best he has left us in force and originality. It 
is the history of an unmitigated ruffian, from his baptism by 
Titus Oates to his death at Newgate on “the Tree of Glory.” 
The story is intended to mock those relations m whicli biographers 
lose themselves in pompous eulogies of their subjects, for their 
“greatness/' without consideration of any “goodness,” by show- 
ing that it is possible to write the history of a gallows-bird in 
exactly the same style of inflated gusto. The inexorable irony 
which is sustained all through, even when the most detestable acts 
of the hero are described, forms rather a strain at last upon the 
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reader’s nerves, and no one would turn to Jonathan Wiltf for 
mere amusement. But it shows a marvellous knowledge of the 
seamy side of life, the author jirovmg himself in it to be as 
familiar with thieves and tlieir j>risons as \\\ Joseph Andrews he 
had been wi^h slage-coaclies and wayside taverns , while nothing 
could be more i>i('tiiiesqiK tlian some of the scenes with Blueskin 
and his gang, or tlian the Petronian jjassages on board ship. It 
may be noted that theie had been a real Jimathan \Vil(l hanged 
at Tyburn in 1725. Mr Austin Dobson has suggested that this 
novel, which certainly sliows little sign of the new' tendencies m 
fiction, w'as written earlier tlian Jostph Anduw^ 

It now' becomes veiy <liffirult to trace Fielding foi several 
years He w'as jicor, his health had declined, imd his fortitude 
w'as assailed by a multitude c>f calamities. In 1 744 he jjrefixed 
to the seccjnd edition of Sarah hielding\> novel of Jhivid 
which had lieen attributed to him, a long and very interesting 
preface, in which he speaks of himself as having no leisure fur 
wTiting, Wc cannot guess w'hat can thus have absoibed his time, 
unless he w’as w'orking as a Ijarnster. A little later he w'as cei- 
tainly engaged in jiolitK al journalism, and had gained the friend- 
ship of Luid Lytteltcm. By the hcii) of tins enlightened pation, 
Fielding W'as at the close of 1748 raised above the fear of w'ant by 
being appointed a Justic e of the Peace for Wcstmrisfer. It is further 
to J.ytielton, it ajipcars, that w'O ow'o the next and greatest of Field- 
ing’s w'orks, since To/n Jones wus begun at his suggestion, and siiu i* 
he sui)ported the no\ehst during great [lart of its composition. 
This famous book, winch many critics have not hesitated to style 
the greatest novel ever published, appeared in six volumes, under 
the title of 2 V/e llhtory oj Tom Jones, a Foundlin^^ m Febiuary 
1749. The very form of this book showed that the author, who 
stated wiien the w’Oik w'as only half through that it had already 
employed “ some thousands of hours,” had shirked no pains to 
make it a work of art ; it opened with a dignified but somewhat 
pathetic dedication to Lord Lyttelton, and consisted of eighteen 
books, each preceded by a “ prolegoraenous ” chapter wiiich w'as 
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an essay, usually of a bantering kind, on some lavoiinte theme of 
the authors. Kidding took great pains in comjiosing these 
essays, which were mutated by Thackeray and l)V (ieorge Eliot, 
and a i>erusal of them, isolated fnna the novel its^.lf, gi\es us 
perhaps the most favourable impression of Kidding as a i)rose 
writer It is from the intiodiietion of the Third book of Tom 
Jones that we select our specimen of Idelding\ sL\]e 

““ I am coiiMnrtd lhal iwful magistrate, my Lonl (.('iitiart, a giw>d 

deal <jf that icvtfrcTicc ^^hlcll atUMids him thrnueh thu }f‘ar, liy tlu' 
pageants wIikIi jireccde pomp. Nay, 1 mu>.i cunfe^s. that c.\en I m\^tlf, 
■^^ho am not rcmaikaldy liable to lie i aptivalcd wilh -.hnw, ha\i jit-ldcd iml a 
little lo the iminessinns of much pioccding slate When I have seen a man 
stiLUtiDg in a jnocession after otheis whtise busines'. hath iK'snoidylo walk 
befort Inm, I have conce]\ed a Inghei notion of hii digniiy than I ha\e fill 
on seeing him in a common situation lint iheti is i»nr iiiNtance winch comes 
e\actly up to my pin])osc 'Ihis is tlie (Ustuiii of studing on a l-a^kei-wonuin, 
who IS to piecede the pomp at a coronation, and to sticw the stage w'lih 
flowers, before the gieat personages begin then piotession 7 he Ancients 
would ceitainly have ln^uked the tJuddes^, hhna for llu^ purpose, and it would 
have been no difliculiv foi their puests t-r jioliiuiaii^ lo ha\e peisuaded the 
]ieople of the real picseiice of the deity, though a i>lain mortal had [leisonated 
her ami perfoimed her <jflfite But we ha\s no siuhfksign of imposing nn 
our reader, and therefore those who object to tin healhui mjilioiugy ma), if 
they please, thangc our g^uldess into the abo\e-inenlioind basket-woman 
Our intention, in shoit, is to introduce our htioine with the iitinoM solemnity 
in our powiT, with an elevation of stale, ami all olhci i in imiNtancLs projicr hi 
raise the \eiieralion of our readei linked, for ceitain cases, \vi woulrl aihiso 
those of our male readei '• who have any lieait-. to read no fuitlim, w'eie we not 
W'ell assured that how^ amiable soe\ei the pietuie of oin IJeroine will appear, 
as it is leally a copy fiom nature, man) of oin fan eounti) women will be foninl 
worthy to satisfy any pas-iion, and to answei any idea ot female peife.tion, 
W'hich our pencil w^ill be able to raise ” 

When we come to the story itself, it is to find ourbclves mov- 
ing among the healthiest company ever devised by a human 
brain. The wdnds of heaven bluav along the pages, the stage is 
filled with persons whose cheeks are luddy with the freshest 
health, whose simplicity and unaffectedness are natiiie itself, and 
whose voices are so gay and w'holcsome that we hardly can 
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bring ourselves to be offended when some of them speak a little 
too coarsely in their old-world accents. There is Mr. Allworthy, 
with his “ good heart and no family,” who finds so mysteriously 
in his bed, on his return from London, a new-born infant, need- 
less to say, the full-blooded hero of the story. There is that 
typical roaring foxhunter. Squire Western, there is the timid and 
unfortunate Partridge, there are the pedants Square and 
Thwackum, there is tlie impossible little ]»iig T’lifil, \^hom onl\ 
a generous mind could ha\e created All these, and a host of 
other clearly-defined characters, all drawn standing out in the 
sunlight, dance attendance on the gallant, handsome, but too- 
human Tom, and the bright Sc'iphia. Any sketch of the plot of 
a book which every one ought to have read, would be entirely 
out of place here. We are all still echoing the “ ne plus ultra ” 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu It is only critical, however, to 
admit that there are spots on the sun. Fielding’s unfortunate 
love of episodes leads him astray here as elsewhere. In the 
tenth chapter of the eighth book the plot is caught in the web of 
a dreadful spider called “ the Man of the Hill,” and is held there 
for six mortal chapters. In the eleventh book there is a great 
deal more than the reader cares for about Mrs. Fit/patrick, and 
in the fourteenth book about Mrs. Miller, which ladies, however, 
have more claim to our attention than the Man on the Hill has. 
It is also obvious, surely, that the last volume is nurried, as though 
the author were tired, and did not care to draw his threads 
together neatly. But there is remarkably little to cavil at, and so 
long as wit and wholesomeness, manly writing and generous 
thinking, with a genial appreciation of all that makes life worth 
enjoying, are welcome among us, this truly sunny book will never 
lack its admirers. 

His gout and his active labours as a magistrate made Field- 
ing’s life for the next few years no bed of roses. He was sug- 
gesting plans for checking the increase of robbers, he was 
recommending the new-found waters of Glastonbury. Finally, in 
the last week of 1751 appeared his latest novel, Afnelia^ in four 
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volumes. It might be separated from Tom Jo)ic% by twenty years, 
instead of two, so obvious is the sense of failing health, so npe 
and melancholy the fulness of e^penen^ c. M hen we ^jjcak of 
the proofs of failing health, we refer to no decline in force or 
genius, but to lessened animal spirits, to a quieter and sadder 
ideal of life 'riiere is far more shadow and less sunshine in 
Amelia than in Tom Joncs^ while in some respects it is < ertainly 
much more liumane and tender. 'I’hose who have [)refcncd 
Amelia to its predecfessors must, \^c think, have been over- 
enchanted l)y the character of its patient and saintly heroine, 
without whom the book would fall m pieces. Her husband, 
Captain Bootli, on tvlioiii it can scarcely be doubted that the 
world has unjustly huilt its conception of Fielding himself, is 
very natural and human, but unstable to the last degree, and 
noticeably stuiud. Many of the incidents are crudely intro- 
duced, being no doubt actual history which the novelist did 
not take the trouble to w’ork int6 his putuie. A me/ia not 

popular in its owm day, but rose into favoiii at the beginning of 
the piescnt centiny : and 'rhackeniy, w'ho did not wholly ap- 
preciate the morals of Tom Jones or Jostph Andieios^ found those 
of Fielding's latest novel entirely to hi^ taste ('ll! the other 
hand, it is, surely, w’hat they < ertainly aie not, a little dull. 

Indeed the end w'a.s near, and the Atlantean novelist, who had 
sc^uandered the rich treasiiie of his youtli, wms aheady bowled 
under the orb of his fate. He still struggled manfully to be a 
faithful servant to the public, and his pamphlets of 1752 and 1753 
testify to his vigilance as a magistrate and his anxiety to befriend 
the poor. At length, in the summer of the latter )'ear, the physi- 
cians insisted on his retirement to Bath, but he soon (‘ame back 
to break up, for the Government, a notorious gang of street 
robbers. He could scarcely drag himself al>oiit, so feeble was he 
with gout, asthma, and jaundice, and in the summer of 1754 he 
was obliged, as a last chance, to try the voyage to Portugal, He 
lingered for two months at Lisbon, where he died on the 8th of 
October, and where 
. at 


s 
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‘ l)i.nealli the green Estrella trees. 

No Aitisl merely, but a Man, 

Wiouglit on «)ur noblest island-plan, 

Sleej^s with the alien Portiiguesi 

Ills /otimal of the bus last liook, apiiuarcd in 1755. 

'riicic arc few figures in our literary hisior\ wliah insjnrc so 
much sympathy as I'lclding. llis character was full of stipurfn ial 
faults, hut he was pi c-cmincntly honest, good, and manly. These 
r[uahties ate relief ted in Ins w'ork, whuh is not ahva}s Jean, hut 
always hree/y and healthy. Fielding w'as a mu< h in<ne careful 
writer, in spite of Ins eas\ air, than either Rithardson or Smollett , 
his intellect was lietter trained than that of either, and he is as 
muJi ni(;ie gtaminatKal than the Hist as he is more graceful than 
the second His constriu tne jiower as a novelist was perhajis less 
than Ri( hardson’s, and he ceitainl) had not so lefined an insight 
into the < hara< ter of women Rut he knew’ men ten tunes better 
than the cieator (»f Sir riiailes (Jrandison, and Ins j)l.K'e in the 
fiction of manners is broader as well as higher than Rk hard.son s 
can ever be The extra ordinal y variety of his four great books, 
msiiired respectively hy indignant humoiii, by iron>, by geniality, 
and by tenderness, puts him easily abo\c Smollett, w'ho might 
otherw'ise at one or two points .seem to compete witli Fielding 
buece.ssfull} 

Richardson wm*- an elderly man, Fielding in the ripeness of 
manhood, and vSmollett cjuite young, w'hen ea( h flourished as a 
novelist ; and hence, though more than thirty years sciiaratcd 
the birth of the first from that of the third, they are to be con- 
sidered as contemiioraries— RodenJz Random^ indeed, being exactly 
contemporaneous wdth C/a?7ssa, and a little older than 7oui Jofie^ 
Tobias George Smollett (1 721-1771) was brought up in a beautiful 
val!c> of Dumbartonshire by his grandfather, Sir James Smollett 
of Bonhill, whose death in 1740 left tlie youth with no other pro- 
vision than an excellent education. He W'as already something 
of a poet, and had come up to T.ondon in 1739 with a very 
bad tragedy, The Regidde^ \\\iic\\ Garrick refused. Smollett was 
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obliged to become smgeon's mate on b«)ard a man-of-war, and 
bcrved in the aflair of Caithagena. He left the IL et ami settled 
in the ^^"est Indies, somewhat longer than Rodent k Random did 
In Jamaua lie marrietl one who at k.ist had sLeiiied to be an 
heiress, Miss Nam } La->eelles. After a woild of ad\entiiies he 
found himself in lamdon again in 1744, tr\ing to coini)ine the 
professions of niedif me and literature, and sioiiiging the ftAlies of 
the age fuun a gariet In January 1748 Smollett juiblished, in 
two \olumLs, Ins fust novel, '/Vie A lire fi funs vj KodDi'ck Rauiirm 
d’his book is a good instance cif his method, and cxeinplilies the 
merits as well as the defects of his st}le. It lakes the form of an 
autobiograi)hy , the hero is a Scott hman ^\ho is singularl} like 
Smollett himself in the nature of his atheiituns He is even 
shippeil off to the West Indies as a surgLon, and tliere ran be no 
doubt that the author was mainly re] seating, l)ut also, one hopes, 
exaggerating, >\hat he himself liad seen and e\j>eiien( ed. Ri^feruk 
RaiiJojji is intentionall) modelled on the jikin ot Lc nige, and hert., 
as elscwliere, Smollett sh<»\\s himself less original than cither 
Richardson or Idehling. He can hardl} 1)0 ‘^ald to invent ot 
to construct, he simf»ly reports He dues this with infinite spiiit 
and variety. C'omedy and Iragedv, piety and farce, hillow one 
another in bewildering alternation ]>ut although he (la//le.s and 

entertains us, he does not charm d he bo(»k is feioiious to a 

strange degree, and so foul as to be fit onl\ fur a very well-seasoned 
reader. The hero, in whom Smollett ( oniplacently could see 
nothing but a picture of “ modest merit struggling with every diffi- 
culty,” is a selfish hully, whose faults it is e\as]»erating to find 
condoned. The liook, of couise, is full of good tilings. The 
hero is three separate times hurried off to sea, and the scenes of 
rough sailor-lifc, though often disgusting, are wonderfully graphic 
Tom Bowding, Jack Rattlin, and the proud Mr Morgan aie not 
merely immortal among salt- sea worthies, but [iractically the 
first of a long line of sailors of fiction There is, moreover, the 
meek and gentle Strap, so ungenerously treated by the hero, that 
we almost throw the book from us in anger, when at last Random 
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IS permitted, on the last page, to crown his own ill-gotten gains 
with the fortune of the lovely Narcissa 

'Fhe same inconsistent (luahties, mingled, however, with con- 
siderably greater breadth and freedom, go to make up the four 
volumes of The Adventurer o/ JWe^r/ne Pickle (1751), which is 
not a bettei novel than its predecessor, but possesses finer 
passages. This is, indeed, a very difficult liook to criticise, so 
great is the inequality of its execution The first volume is in 
Smollett’s best style, displaying his faults of coarseness and satiric 
ferocity to the full, but coik ise, brisk, and exquisitely humorous. 
The second, which is mainly occupied w’lth the 1 ^'rcnch and 
Flemish passages, is vivacious, but to a much less degree, and by 
fits and starts. Two thirds of the third volume are taktn up by 
the nauseous and impertinent “Memoirs of a Lady of equality,” 
a fungoid growth of episode. The fourth is weighted thiough its 
first half by Smollett’s passion for elaborate social satire, hut w’akes 
up again into puie and lively fiction low\ards the close. Here, as in 
Roderick Random^ the personal unloveliness of the hero’s charac ter 
IS annoying. Peregrine is a handsome, swaggering sw'ashbuckler, 
ungenerous and imtrustw'orthy to the highest degree, wath hardly 
any virtue but that of brute coinage. Smollett, nevertheless, 
smiles at him all through, and seems to be assuring us that he is 
only sowing his wild oats The extraordmaiy nolence of the 
characters, which is more marked here than in any other book of 
the author’s, becomes fatiguing at length. The internecine ani- 
mosities of Mrs. 'I’runnion and Mrs. Pickle, the bitter inhumanity 
of almost everybody in the book, leave u.s at first exasperated and 
then incredulous. It is difficult to say why a novel so very dis- 
agreeable and so full of faults does, nevertheless, impress the 
leader as a work of genius. The humours of Commodore 
Tiunnion and Lieutenant Jack Hatchway are still unsurpassed 
in their kind, though they have inspired so many later hands. 
The long and stately Comedy of the Roman dinner is still a 
masterpiece of elaborate, learned fooling. Nor are the treasures 
of the author’s studied and artificial humour anywhere scattered 
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with more careless profusion than o^er the earlier pages of this 
unequal book 

Smollett was not happily inspired in his nu\t novel 71ic 
Advc7iturcs of Fcrdinatid^ Cou»t Fathom (175^), is more serious 
than its predecessors ; the author s intentions seem to have been 
romantic. But the hero, once more, and more than ever, is a 
repulsive scoundiel, and the forest-sceno, \vhi« h have been 
])rais6d for their poetical force, appear to us tr) be siinjily brutal 
when they are not bombastic. The pubh(% at all events, rejected 
Count Fathom^ and Smollett turned to othci liranches of littrature. 
He translated Don Quixote (1755) ^ started tht* O/Z/br/ AVrvt’a:', 
a newspaper, mainly consisting of short notices of books, ^^hlch 
Smollett edited, and partly wrote, with the help of a staff of six or 
seven hacks. He had an old grudge against one (;f the Carthagena 
admirals, and he used the Critica/ Fer ieTC as a vehicle for censur- 
ing this man anonymously in terms which went beyond all possible 
endurance. Smollett acknow'ledged the authorship of the article, 
and w*as imprisoned as w^ell as fined for the libel. While he wms in 
gaol, he amused himself by imitating Cervantes in a no’.el in two 
volumes, The A dveniure^ of Sir I.anceh »/ Grt ar cs, jn inted in 1 7 0 1 , an 
absurd and exaggerated satire whuh added nothing to his fame 

Emulous of the succ'ess which was attending his c<)untr}men, 
the Scotch historians, Smollett undertook to wTite a Confkte His- 
tory of England^ from Julius Cevsar down to the year 1748 ; this 
he afterwards continued to the year 1765. The first edition ot 
this perfunctory w'ork appeared in 1758, Smollett was no born 
historian, but he wrote wath veive and confidenre, and when he 
approached the events of his owm age, he })ic'pared himself to 
treat them with the vivacity of a no^ellst. If he did not hit his 
style to a level with that of Hume or Robertson, he easily suri»assed 
the Guthries and Campbells of his day ; and fiom this }>criod we 
have to think of him as famous. Unfortunately, with success in 
authorship came the utter ruin of his health, and the loss of his 
only child, a charming daughter. Smollett was ordered to Italy 
by his doctors, and he spent two years on the continent of Europe 
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ill desultory tr.iiel, out of sym])athy with what he saw, and 
Ignorantly ])rejudi<'c<l against all customs that clashed in any 
degree with British habit He was the original of Smelfungus, who 
“ set out iMth the sjileen and jaundice, and every object he passed 
l)\ was dis< oloured and distuited.’’ Sterne, who ilid not err from 
ivant <jf s\in[uth5’, wittily says of Smollett’s ojiimons of the ivoiks 
of art in Italy, that they should ]ia\e been resen ed foi Ins ]>h\si( lan. 
d'he T} art Is in J^ramr and whuh he j)iil)lished in 1766, 

thiow more light upon the author than upon the <(;untries he 
travel sed. 

Smollett, indeed, was now a wrtt k ; he enjoyed a slight rcsjiite 
in the village of his birth by his natne lake, wlmh suited him 
far better than Bolsena or Haida. His praises of Leven Water, m 
Ifnmphrcy Clinker^ liolh in juoso, and m Ins graceful ode, aie 
among the best specimens we possess of his des(iiplive poweis, 
and show’ that he could be deep!) moved by landscape, when its 
asso( latums assisted the imtnession Any return to cheerfulness 
or ea*.c, how’ever, was but teinpoiary. 'J'he angry and tortured 
S[)int prodiK ed in 1769 a fantastic story in tw'o \(tlunics, The 
^•1 dim In res of an Afom^ one of the foulest and most distiessing 
works ever published, in which the firelirands of indiscriminate 
.satire are hurled hither and thither without aim or purpose. The 
(»nly part of this Jatianesc monstrosity which is worth remember- 
ing is the attack on Vak-.strot, the lOarl of Bute. Smollett certainly 
possessed, w'lth his owm Jan-ki-dt/in, ‘^the art c;f making balls of 
filth, which were famous for sticking and slinking.” This diead- 
lul book w'as the last that he wrote in England. Utteily shattered 
and exhausted, he went abroad again, and settled in a villa near 
l^eghorn, under the care of tlie amiable poct-ph)sician Armstrong 
\nd now' a miracle took place, almost unparalleled in literature 
k'or ten years the imaginative pow’crs of Smollett had shown signs 
c)f steady decline, and had in his last novel sunk below toleration. 
What he wrote had long been dull and vindictive, the outcome 
of a dying mind that sought in filth and peevishness a counter- 
irritant to its exhaustion. But at Leghorn, during the last year 
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of his life, all the wasted powers uf the brain ayiiieared to Huker 
up in a last flame, anti it was almost on his deathbed that Smullelt 
wrote the best of all his books, that masterjiieec (»f wit aiid froli**, 
the inmnlable Expediiion of Jlum/'/irey published in three 

volumes, in 1771, a few weeks lieforc he died. 

It m:u, jierhaps, he (luestioned whether certain isolated jiass 
ages oi me Puklc do not surpass, m graphic ]*o\\ei, any one 

page ui J In fffhrey Ct inker . but no critic c'an well (piestion tliat 
the lattei is the best "sustained, the most cornijlete, and tlie least 
disagreeable of Smollett’s novels. It is written in the form of 
letters ; it should more properly be called the l".\pcdition of 
Matthew llrainblc, for Humphrey is merely a Methodist postilion 
picked u}) b} tile family of that gentleman neai the end of the 
first \olume, and no very piomincnt charartei anywhere d'he 
ad\cntuies of Mr llramble, w'ho sallies forth m <Lanh of health 
at Bath, in London, at Harrogate, at Scai borough, in the Si'ottish 
Highlands, at Buxton, and at (iloiu ester, aie no <loubt mamh 
those of Smollett himself, and the only disagieeable parts of the 
book are the pages in wluc h the old gentleman dwells with the 
gusto of an invalid on the symptoms of himself or of his fellow- 
patients. Mr. Bramble is acc ompanieil, how'ever, his sifter 
Tabitha, a treasure, and by his excellent niece and lupluw' , it is 
the letters of all these persons, w^itli those of tluir scr\ants, that 
make up the tale. 'I'lieie is a pretty love-intrigue going on all 
the time between the niece i^}dia an<l a inysleiious stianger , hut 
as a rule the novel is distinctly comic in tone, )Ct with none of 
the ferocity, the tendency to scourge sucuty, whic.li is so maiked 
elsew'here in Smollett. I’here is noticeable, moieovci, lor the 
first time, in Humphrey Chnkcr^ a ijowci of c'l eating cliarartcrs 
which are not caricatures, and a sympathy for average human 
nature. In short, this swan-song of the novelist is in the higliest 
degree tantalising as showing us what he could have done 
throughout his life if he had cared to cultivate the best part of his 
genius. If w'e had more examples of the gaiety that presided at 
the birth of Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble wc should 
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not doubt, as wo now do, whether we are justiiled m naming 
Smollett in the same broatli with Richardson and P'lelding. 
Looking at his work, however, from the bioadest point of view, 
and acknowledging all its imperfections as well as its imitative 
quality, we have also to acknowledge that it bears upon it the 
stamp of a Mgtaons individuality, and that it lias extended no 
little fascination to later masters of English fa lion. Without 
Smollett J hekens would no more be what he is than Tliackeray 
would lie without Fielding Here is a page from Peregrine 
Pickle • 

‘‘Hit iifxt enterprise in \ihich this triumvirale engaged ^^as a scheme to 
frighten Trunnion with an apj^arition, which they prepared and exhibited in 
this manner To the hide of a laige ox I’lpes fitted a leathein vizor of a most 
tenible appearance, stretcheil on the jaw-, of a shark which he had brought 
from sea, and accommodated with a couple of broad glasses instead of c>es. 
On the inside of he jdaced two lush-lights, and with a composition of 

sulphur and saltpeue made a pretty large fuse, which he fixed between two 
rtjws of his teeth. This ecjiiipage being finished, he, one daik night chosen 
foi the purpose, put it on, and following the commodore into a long jiassage 
m winch he was picceded by Perry with a light in Ins hand, kmdled his fire- 
work with a match, and began to bellow like a bull. The boy, a-s it was 
conccrtcil, looking behind him, scieanied alou«l aiul diopped the light, w’hich 
was extinguished in the fall ; when Trunnion, alarmed at his nephew’s con 
sternation, exclaimed, ‘Zounds! what’s the mattei ?' And turning about to 
see the cause of his dismay, beheld a hideous phantom vomiting blue 
w'bich agg'uvated the horrors of its asj«ecl. He was inst,.ntly se.zed with an 
agony of fear, which divested him of his reason ; nevertheless, he, as it were 
mechanically, raised his trusty supporter in his own defence, and the appa- 
rition advancing tow’ards him, aimed it at the dreadful annoyance with such a 
convulsive exertion of strength, that, had not the blow chanced to light upon 
one of the horns, Mr. Pipes would have had no cause to value himself upon 
his invention. Misapplied as it was, he did not fail to stagger at the ^hock, 
and dreading another such salutation, closed with the commodore, and ha\ing 
trapped up his heels, retreated with great expeditioa*' 

Before we leave the great period we must spare a word for 
Sarah Fielding (1710^-1768), the pale moon who attended these 
three main luminaries. Her David Simple, published in 1 742, in 

* Mot 1714, as usually stated on the authority of her monument at Bath, 
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two volumes, is not a great, but it is certainly an unduly neglected, 
book. Not only does its rank in time, as the third Knglish novel, 
give It interest, but it displays a certain jinin gract^ of construction, 
and a considerable refinement in the analysis of (haracter It 
takes a place midway between the work of Rudiaidson and that 
of her brother, less morbid than tlie former, less gust) than the 
latter, and of coiuse much feebler than eiihei 'J he sedate 
wavering of David Simple between the rival passions of Camilla 
and C)nthia might, it 'may be suggested, ha\e sei\ed Kicliardson 
as a hint for the conduct of Sir ('hailes (liandison Sarrh 
Fielding, it is to be regretted, made no further serious effort in 
fiction ; perhaps her brother’s genius dazzled her. But she had a 
genuine talent of her o\\n. It is thus that David Sim/'le closes : 

“ If every man \\1 k> is jiGsvcsscd of n guMlcr sbnic <»f wit tluin is rommon, 
instead of insulting and satiiising otheis, w'ould make use of his tnlenlsfor 
the advantage and pleasures of llie society to wlurh ho linpi>ens» inoie par- 
ticularly to belong ; and if they, insteail \»f haling him for h s supciioi parts, 
W’ould, in letuin for tlie entertainment he aHord-. them, even all the abilities 
nature has given them for his use, in common with themselves, wh.iL happi- 
ness would mankind enjoy, and who could complain of being inisLiablc 
It was this care, tendeiness and benevolence to cadi othci whiLh made DaMd 
and his amiable company happy, wlio> <iuite contraiy to the rc-t of the 
woild, for every tiifling frailty blamed ihenibelves, whilst it was the busincbs of 
all the lest to lessen, instead of aggravating, then faults In sheut, it is this 
tenderness and benevolence which alone can give any leal pleaauie, and wdnch 
I most sinceiely wish to all my readeis.'* 

There was born between the dates of Fielding’s and Smollett’s 
births a writer whose position in literature is anomalous, but whom 
we may for convenience sake treat among the novelists. He was 
in all things the very antidote to Smollett, whose excess of ferocity 
was a symptom of retrogiade movement in literary cmlisation 
which perhaps needed to be balanced by an equal exce.^s in 
effeminate tenderness. Laurence Steine (1713-1768^ was born 
at Clonmel, the third of a long line of the feeble children 
bom to a soldier and his wife during their incessant hurrying 
from camp to camp. His childhood was spent in the fatiguing 
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and demoKili^ing life of a wandering; rei^iment, until, in 1723, 
he ^vent to •-chool at Halifax. His weary father was at last 
run tlie l)ody in a duel alioiit a goose, in Jamaa'a, and 

died in 1731 NlxI }ear his tuiisin sent Sterne to Jesus College, 
C^ainbridge, wheie he formed a lifelong frieiulshii) for the witty 
and disreputable \ersifier John Hall Stevenson (1715-171^5) 
Sterne was *it the unnersity for three years, and then WLiit 
int(j the C’hureli, the profession for which, in all piobability, he 
was le.'.s fitted than for any other Nothing is more curious than 
the fart that this singularly 01 iginal and ebullient i haiarter was 
content for no less llian twenty-three years, from 1736 to 175O1 
to be no more than a silent country (']eTg\man In 173S he 
became \ifar cjf Siitton-m the-Forcst ; in 1741 he married Miss 
Fdi/aheth J^umley, w'ho 1 wrought him the extraordinary wx-dding 
jiortion of an extra living, that of Stillinglun ; he painted and 
fiddled and shot, he loked with Stevei'isoii at Skelton f^istlc , 
and he indulged tc.) excess, and to the rai)id destruction ot his 
domestic peace, m w’liat he calls ‘'a course of small, cjuiet 
attentions" to a succession of ladies He wms a prebendary, and 
a speculative farmer, and the first of fliits ; but he jiassed middle 
life without show'ing any signs of becoming an aiitlror At last, 
in the beginning of 1759, at the age of forty six, he began to WTite 
a lieterogeneoLis sort of liiimorous memoirs, the form of whicli 
seemed to depend on tire w^him of the wTiter, and Ins pcrseveranc e 
in pursuing his task, dwo volumes of this book, called The Life 
and Ofimons of Tristram Shandy^ Gent., were published at Vcjrk 
on the ist of January 1760, and the unknown country parson 
began his real life, the seven years of celebrity and social tniiinpli 
allotted to him before his death 

The first volume of Tristram Shandy introduced to a de- 
lighted if faintly scandalised public the immortal Rabelaisian 
figures of Slop and Yorick, Uncle Toby knocking the ashes out 
of his tobacco-pipe, and that exemplary couple Walter and Eliza- 
beth Shandy. It also propounded the new' religion of jihilandering, 
“ that tender and delicious sentiment wrhich ever mixes in friend- 
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ship where ihure a (liffvrcnvo of sex" lliil \hc effect 

of the first \oliiine, unaided and iindevek)]>ed, mii^t have been 
rather hcwildeiin^^ ; it was annotated, as it \\ere, by tlu sei ond 
volume, \\hi(h certainly shows more brilliant litei.iry iil)ility, and 
in wlikh the gre.it figures of the i>rnlhers Shandy and that 
Corjioral 'J’rim stand out with extraordinary lorce dTie ]>ublir 
was ciK hanted, .md Steine huirie<l up to town to be llu* bon ot 
the season, ‘'“the honours paid me were the greatest," he foni- 
plarently writes, ‘Mliat weie ever known from the great ” , and he 
hastened next year to publish a ('ollec tion of rather commonplace 

In January 17^1 had followed two more 
volumes of Tn\t)a}n Shatiify, In the third \clume Sterne gets his 
hero off Ins hands, and wiites a preface, unha]>pily, too, he gets 
afloat upon the dieary suhjct'ts of Noses and Slaukenbergius, and 
indulges m a great deal of fantastic cursing, in the Rahelais vein 
The early pail of vol. iv., “ Slawkenbergius’s Tale,” is sheer 
Rabelais, Imt we come out of it into the most delightful sunshine 
of humour; then follo^\s the bedroom scene, and we sit, hushed 
with delight, while Mr. Shandy, holding fast his forefinger between 
his finger and tluimb, reasons with my L'^nt le Toby as he sits in 
the old fringed chair, valenced lound witli i)arti-culoured woisted 
bobs. 

Unliappily, Sterne’s health began to fail just as he became 
famous; vol. n. closes with a reference to Ids “vile cough/’ In 
Ids letters he talks of lying dowm and dying, though next moment 
he will be ‘'as merry as a monkey and forget it all ” Kaily in 1762 
he was obliged to set out fi»r the South t)f Europe, and lived tor 
more than a year at Toulouse, with his wife, and L)dia Ins only 
daughter. Befi)re starting he saw' the fifth and sixth \olumcs of 
Trisirtun Shaft Jy out of the printer’s hands (December 17O1). 
These were less popular than their piede(essors , vol. v., indeed, 
is not remarkable ; but vi. should have instantly jileased, for it 
contains the story of Te Fevre, and, what is even better than tliat 
famous episode, the admirable curtain dialogue betw'een Mr. and 
Mrs. Shandy on the question whether Tristram should be breeched 
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or no. In 1764 Sterne came back to England; some notes of 
French travel were worked up for publication, and llien put aside 
to serve for Tristram Shandy 'fhey now fonn vol. vii., which 
with vol. viii., inlrodiicing the AViduw Wadman, saw the light in 
[anuary 1705 Ihnh of these aie charming , the first prepares us 
for the lighter touch and more exciiiisile style of the Sentimental 
fournty , m the second the long-drawn answ’crs of Uncle Tob} 
begin to fasimatc us, and have not yet time to w’cary us. In 1766 
follow’cd a second and a much livelier collection of Sermons^ m 
w'hi(Ji, as (bay said, }oii often see Sterne ‘‘tottering on the verge 
of laughter, and ready to ihiow his t>ernvig m the face of the 
audience.'’ 'fhese sermons may be taken as forming a sort of 
Sunday edition of Tristtam Sha 7 idy^ for family use To conclude 
the history of the latter w'ork, its last and ninth volume appeared 
in January 1767. 

Sterne’s second ^isit to the South of Europe began in the 
autumn of 1765 and closed in the summer of 1766 He returned 
to enter upon the most celebrated of his Platonic flirtations, that 
with Mrs. Draper, the Eliza of his conespondence, although the 
WTetrhed state of his health should alone have warned him against 
such exhausting frivolities. lie was writing in 1767 a new' book, 
wi'iich w'as to be in four volumes, describing his latest adventures 
in France and Italy, and w'hile composing this, he says : “ I have 
torn my whole frame into pieces by my feelings." He came to 
London w'hen the MS. of tw'o small volumes w'as finished, and m 
February 1768 appeared A Sentimental Journey through T ranee 
and Italy ; by Mr. Yorick. No more w'as to be wTitten. Steine 
was lodging over a silk-bag shop in Old Bond Street, and theie, 
on the 1 8th of March 1768, he rather suddenly died, in the pie- 
sence of none but servants, and they strangers. It is asserted 
that the body wras snatched from its grave, and was dissected in 
the surgery of a Cambridge professor of anatomy — a grim anecdote 
which seems to round off Sterne's odd career as he himself might 
have desired. He did not live quite long enough to enjoy the 

success of his latest book, a success which was almost unbounded, 

, >* 
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whether in this country or in France. 'Jliese are taken, 

the first from Tristram Shafidy^ the second from A Scniuncntal 
/ourmy : 

“Though my father persisted in not going on with ihe iIivldiu-c, ytL he 
could not get iny Uncle Toby's smoke-jack out of hi^ In ad Pniue<l as lie 
was at hist witli it, tlierc was something in the tompaii'.on at the l)olt<'m 
which hit his fancy; fnj which purpose, resting his elbow upon the l.ible. 
an«l reclining the riglil side of his head upon tlie palm of liis hand, bur luol - 
mg fust steadfast!} in tlie^ fiie, he began to commune with hinisjf .ari«l 
philosojibise about it. Ihit his spiiiis being woie out wiih the fatigues of 
investigating new tracts, and the constant exertion of his faculiiLs upon 
that \anety of subjects ^^hleh had taken their turn in the discoui-e, the idea 
of the '.moko-jaek soon liuned all his ideas upside down, so that he fell 
asleep almost befoie he knew 'what he was about. 

“As foi my Uncle Tob}, his smoke-jack had noi inaile a dozen revolu- 
tions l)cft»rc liL fell asleep .ds(» Teace be with tlicni both' J)i .slop is 
above staii*» Turn is busy in tinning an old i)air of jack-lioots iiiioa couple 
of moitars to be employed m the siege of Mt-.-ina next sumniei, and h Ihi^ 
instant boiing the touch-holes with the point <«f a lw>t jxika all my hena*-* 
are off ray hands ; ’tis the first time I ha\e had a moment to spate, and Til 
make u^eof it, and write niy pieface.” 

“ When we had got within half a league of Moulins ai a IiLile opening in 
the road leading to a thicket, I disco\ ered pooi Maria silting iindci a poplar , 
.she was sitting with hei elbow in her laj), ami hei Ivad leaning on one side 
within liei hand ; a small luook lan at the fool of the tree 

“I bid the postilion go on with the chaise to Mouhns, and La Idciir to 
bespeak my siipiici ; and that I wouhl W'alk after him 

“ She w'as dress'd in wdute, and much as ni} friend desciibed liei, excejit 
that her haii hung loose, which befoic was Iwusted within a silk net She 
had, superadded likewise to her jacket, a pale green iibliand which fell .acicss 
her shoulder to the waist ; at the end of whuh hung her pipe Ilei goal 
had been as faithless as her lovei ; and she had got a little dog m lieu of him, 
which she had kept tied by a string to her giidle ; as 1 looked at her dog, 
she drew him towards hei wdth the string. ‘Thou slialt not lea\e me, 
Sylvio !* she said, I looked in Maiia’s eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her father than of her lover or hci little goat ; for as she utteied 
them the tears trickled dowm her checks,** 

The present writer is obliged to record an opinion at variance 
■with what is usual among critics when he confesses a great pre- 
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fercncc fur the SetUi mental Journey over Trisham Shandy. In 
the earlier hook, no doulit, the humour, ^^llJ('h is sumetime& 
worthy of Sliakespeare, is suiierkitively fine, where il makes itself 
felt , hut this is at mtervjls, through splendid oases in what is 
now’ little better than a desert of oddit}, dulness, and mdehrar} 
In the Sentimental Journey the w’it is pci haps less hrilliant, hut it 
IS more e\enly distnliuted, and theie is not a dull jjage in the 
book. There is an extraordinary coini>leteness of impiession here, 
a delicacy of light and colour, an artistic leserve, which w’Cie 
totally wanting, peihajis W’llfully excluded, from Tristram Shandy. 
Sentiment, it ina\ he said, has gamed on humour, and feW’ I^nglisli 
critics have any })atience wnth Stei lie's sentiment. It i^ how'ever, 
the \er) blood in the veins of his st}le, and to disregard it seii- 
oiisly is to fail to comjnvhcnd the author d'hcie is no writer 
with whom It IS more necessary to be in intelleclual syiujiath) 
than Steine. A\’e nnHt think of him as he W'as, with his thirst for 
enjo)ment, for colour, for mental and physical sunliglit, hound 
down to the jire^iniclies In his cassock of an English (Icrgjman, 
standing, as he sa\s, “at the w'lndow’’ in my dusty black ( oat, and 
looking through the glass to see the world in }ellow', blue, and 
green, running at the ring of pleasure." He is much more him- 
self, much happier and more inimitable, when he is surveying 
French life m this w’lstful and indulgent humour, than w’hen he is 
riding the hobby-horses of his crotchets, and boring us w'lth Slaw- 
kenbcrgius. In his latest work the theme is slight enough, but 
the absence of cant, the ajiparent artlessness, the fieaky and 
childish oscillation bctw’een laughter and tears, the quickness of 
observation in little things, in wdiich last quality Sterne is abso- 
lutely unrivalled, combine to delight all w’ho are not too solemn 
to he pleased. 

The style of Sterne is more strongly marked than that of 
any of his contemporaries. In such examples as the episode 
of Nameth (in Tristram Shandy)^ and the story of Maria, it 
is a sort of essence evidently distilled word by w’ord, phrase 
by phrase, with infinite attention to artistic beauty and melody. 
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111 otht*r cases he seems to he so unafllcted as to ami at 
no style at all, hut the caieful leader will ^encmlU susjjcct 
this artlessness to he the lesult of kiljour He had cMdently 
studied tlie hVench writers of the age very rarefiilly. and had 
adopted man\ of their roseate graces It has to lie adckd, in the 
briefest sketch of this very difficult writer, that Ills extiacM dinar} 
originality did not guard him against that snaie of the indoknt, 
plagiarism, in winch he was a terrible sinner, that lus delit ac } ot 
style and feeling do not prevent Ills being, not indeed gioss like 
Smollett, hut scandalously piurient , like Aretino, // rittuie dans 
Fombre and finally, that his sentimentality is i ommonl) only 
skiii-dee]>, and ado[)ted moic for purj)osLS of intLllcLtual self- 
iiidulg<..nce th.iii for philanthiopy. Critics of tlie jiresent day, 
how'cver, arc sc'arcely icady enough to iieiccive how c mlising a 
thing this conscious tenderness W'as in an age and c ountry that 
w^eie still in many wajs hrutall} harharic It is easy in analysing 
Sterne to ])Oint out faults and shortc'oiiungs . it is liardei to gi\e 
a suggestion of his niar\cl]ous diaim as an aitist, and of the 
enduring beauty of his jiathetic' liumoiir 

The success of the great masteis of lealistir fn tion cieatcd a 
demand for novels, and a great nuniUr were produced hj minor 
liands onl\ to he forgcjtten. 'Fhe solitary instance in which any- 
thing like rei)Utation w^as gamed h} »)ne of these mutators was in 
the case of Charles Johnstone (?-i8oo), wlio.se Chrysa!^ or the 
Adventures of a Gu/nea, originally in tw'o \oliimes, nttrac'ted great 
attention in 1760 I'his savage and gloomy hook, which, peihajis, 
took its form from a reminiscence of Addison’s “Achentiiics of a 
Shilling,” in the Tailer^ ^Yas a very clevei following of Smollett 
in his most satiric mood. It was several tiniLs re[)rinted before 
the author completed it by publishing two \i)liimes more in 17^5. 
In 1759 Dr. Samuel Johnson produced his didactic, romance, 
Rasselas. A little later, in 1764, Horace Walpole inaugurated 
the mediaeval school of fiction, which was to culminate in Walter 
Scott, with his Castle of Otranto, In i7('>6 appeared Henry 
Brooke’s Fool of Quality, and that ever fresh and ever charming 
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masterpiece, Goldbmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Henry Mackenzie, 
inspired by Sterne, opened his series of melancholy romances 
with The Man of Fcelin; in 1 7 7 1 , the year of Smollett’s death. We 
shall speak of the most important of these works in dealing with 
their respective authors ; several of them still hold a prominent 
place in literature. Hut they are merely satellites in attendance 
on the three great lights of eighteenth-centuiy fiction, on Richard- 
s6n, Fielding, and Smollett, and when the third of these departed, 
the art of novcl-writmg ceased to progress, in any large sense, 
until it uas taken up forty years afterwards by Jane Austen and 
Sir Walter Scott. 
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JOIIN'^ON AND THK I’ilil Os( 'PHI- KS 

A CRITIC who IS (citiiinly unpicjudiccd lias railed Ihshop Putler 
“the most patient, original, and candid of iihilosoi)hical wnlei.s ” 
The second quarter of the eighteenth (,eiuury not ruJi in 
contributions to leligious literature, but it is to the glory of the 
Church of England that it possessed this singulail) interesting 
man. -The enthusiasm and direct ardent i hetonc of the seven- 
teenth century were now things of the past. Tlie \eiy struggle 
l>etween orthodoxy and tlie Deists was no longer novel ; in the 
prosaic and mathematical theology of Cdarke, stuck full of intel- 
lectual diagrams, it had ceased to be a spirit of wanntli or move- 
ment. It IS difficult to he convinced that on one side or the other 
there had been of late any great doc'tnnal fervour of faith or dis- 
beliet The last of the genuine old 1 )eists w as 'Diomas Chubb 
(1680-1747), the tallow-chandler, a water of little dignity. The 
orthodox theologians, in spite of their indignant and perpetual 
protestations, had really resigned so much that the creed of the 
English Church was becoming unnerved. I’lic' proper stimulant 
required by the religious mind of the country w^as given on one 
side by the new Puritans, by Law and \Ve&ley and Whitefield, 
and on the other by an Anglican philosopher of extraordinary 
force and genius. So much had gradually been admitted to be 
doubtful that the scribbling bishops were ready to let Pilate^s 
(^Vstion pass virtually unanswered; Butler came, and revealed a 
/. in T 
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man A\ho, as he himself says, made ‘'the search after truth the 
business of hiS life ’’ 

Joseph Butler (if)92-i;52) was the son of a dissenting linen- 
draper in Wantage, lie was educated at a nonconformist school 
at 'JVwkesbury, where it is i urious that three future bishops of the 
Churc h of England were taught at the same time. In 1713 Butler, 
although ]>ast the age of twenty-one, was still at this college, for it 
was fioni 'rewkesbiiiy that he sent his famous letters to Clarke, 
then the at know’ledged intellectual head of the i^aiglish C'hurch, 
jnitlmg forward t ertam meta]»hysical objections w'hicii had (jccurred 
to him in the stud\ of Clarke’s writings. Clarke thouglit so highly 
of these letters that he a[)peniled them to his own letters and 
published them in 1716. In 1714 Butler enti n*d the linglish 
Church, and jnoceeded to Oriel College, Oxford. He was 
ordained m 1718, and ne\t }ear w’c find him ai>j)ointed Iheachcr 
at the Rolls Cliapcl, to which was presently added the rectory of 
Haughton-le-Skerne in Durham , this was dxt hanged m 1725 for 
the “golden rectory” of Stanhoj^e, in the same count). 

In 1726 Butler pubh.shed his first book, a selection of fifteen 
Sermons preached at the Rolls Chapel. The first three, on human 
nature, aie, in fact, sections of one essay, on the constitution of 
the instincts of humanit) ; in w'hich an effort is made to inquire 
into the meaning of moralit). 'I'here follow sermons on certain 
of the passions, as r>enevolence, Anger, Compassion, and Love to 
CjoO. More lively than Butler usually cares to be is the sermon 
on “ The Government of the Tongue.” This volume attracted .1 
moderate degree of notice, but the author of it was soon tem- 
poraril)^ forgotten. iSecker, w’ho had courtlier ways, but w^hose 
affection for his old schoolfellow w^as unbounded, took occasion 
at last to mention him one day to Queen Caroline, who was known 
to have read the Rolls Sermons with profit. She replied that she 
thought Mr. Butler had been dead. “ No, madam, but buried ! ” an- 
other friend, Archdeacon Blackburne, answ-ered. Butler was soon 
digged out of his Durham grave to be Clerk of the Queen*s Closet. 

In 1736 Butler emerged into fame by the publication of a 
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work on which he had been engaged for seven years, The Aualeej 
of Natural and Revealed^ to the Con^Uiution and Course 

of Nature In 1738 he was made Bishop of Bristol, in t 740 1 )ean 

of St. Paul’s, and in 1747 was ofiered the Primacy. This ho 
refused, saying, in his melancholy wa}, that "‘it ^^Js too late for 
liim to tr) to supi>ort a falling church'’ lii 1750, however, he 
consented, aftei some demur, to exchange the see of Bristol for 
Durham. Me had become prematurely old, and of venerable a]) 
pearance, with long wbite hair. Two yeais later he died. Butler’s 
temiierament w’as silent and retiring , he did not shine in conver- 
sation, though some very striking remaiks of his aie recorded 
He had no love for female society, but pieseived veiy loyally his 
old coniiianionshijis with friends, such as Seeker His writings 
show' no Intel est whatever in any form of literatiiie, except theo- 
logical contro\ersy, nor is it reiorded of him that he had any love 
of books. But he cultivated the fine arts, and in jiarticular had 
a sort of passion for architettufe. II is taste foi wliat would a 
centiTry later have been called ruse}ite decorations is wvll knowm 
The Analog' is an isolated work. Even in its own age, when 
polemical pami^hleteering w'as in fashion, thuugli it w'as read, it w'as 
neither attacked nor defended It does not refer to any thecilogical 
movement that preceded it, and it is not the precursoi of any sub- 
sequent literature. It stands alone, original, inexorably honest 
and veracious, but unsympathetic, like its silent and imexpansive 
author. The germ of the Analogy has been traced to the fifteenth 
of the Rolls Sermons^ that on 'the Ignorance of Man The design 
of the entire work is, while taking for piovcd that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature and natural (io\crnor of the world, 
to apply to the subject of religion “the analogy of nature,’’ — that 
is to say, the law’s and phenomena of the exteinal w'orld Butlers 
central idea is the majesty and authority of the conscience, jilaced 
in the centre of the human instincts as the lepresentative of the 
divine wulL Of late years a great many thinkers of various schools 
have held that Butler, although so fen’ent a believer himself, has 
furnished in the Analogy a philosophical persuasion to atheism. 
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Hi.s debt to the views of Shaftesbury has been dwelt upon, and he 
has been charged with evalting morality at tlie expense of faith. 
Into these questions it r. impossible to enter here. No serious 
mind, however, can deny the greatness of Butler. His work, with 
all Its peculiarities, is maiked by extreme intellectual candour, by 
the purity of thought which disdains to conceal a weakness through 
any subterfuge of style, and by a passion for truth which must 
ahvays affect the unbiassed reader. 

Some words must be given to the subject of Butler's style, on 
w^hich critics have been curiously at disagreement. The question 
wa -1 early raised ; c\en the Bishop’s dearest friend, Sei'kei, thought 
that somewhat wms lacking to this expression of his thoughts. 
1-ater admirers liave combated tlie criticism, and have found no 
fault with the lucidity of his diction. All must agree that Butler’s 
style is studiously unadorned. But the source of a considerable 
difference of opinion among critic s may perhaps be traced to the 
bishop's ow'n inequality. The pure and eloquent sentences of 
the sermon on “Love to fiud'’ are scarcely to be lecognised as 
by the same hand as r>arts of the Anaio^f, An enthusiast who 
is impatient of any condemnation of Butler s style may, how-ever, 
be confronted wuth the famous passage about the microscope and 
the staff, for instance : 

“ Thus a man deteimmes that he will look at such n i object thiough a 
microscope, or, being lame, supposes that he will walk to such a place witli a 
staff a week hence. His eyes and his feet no more determine m these 
cases than the microscope and the staff. Nor is there any ground lb think 
they any more put the determination in practice, or that his eyes are the 
seers or his feet the movers in any other sense than as the microscope and 
the staff are. Upon the whole then our organs of sense and oui limbs 
are certainly instruments w'hich the living persons outselves make use of to 
perceive and move wdth : there not any probability that they are any 
more, nor, consequently, that we have any other kind of relation to them 
than what we may have to any other foreign matter fqrmed into instruments 
of perception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (I say any other 
kind of relation^ for I am not speaking of the degree of it), nor consequently 
h there any probability that the alienation or dissolution of these instruments 
.is the destruction of the perceiving and moving agent.’* 
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'J'hcrtc involved and clumsy clauses rrec]) alonp; like the stt’[j.s 
of a man floundering in deej) sand 'J'hc author slrugi^les with 
his thoughts, gets entangled m ctHitingcnt sentences, re])t.ats the 
same Avurd Avith aw'kward persistence ; and all from an intense 
and scrupulous desire to say nothing but what he means Vet 
it must be lecollected that Berkeley, saying also nothing Init Avhat 
he means, says it in language that is all fire and cTAstal. The best 
apology that < an be nwide foi Butler at his driest, is to admit that 
he is seldom cpiite so Avooden as Bocke His methoil in argument 
has been ingeniously compared to that of a ( hess*player. 

I^luch more obviously related to Shaftesbury than Butler Avas 
the Scottish metaphysician Frauds Hutcheson (1604-1746), aa'Iiu 
Avas born at a village in Ulster, bike Butler, he early corresponded 
AAUth the amiable Hr. Clarke on religious philosophy In 1725 he 
published the first of a group of foui anoiiMnous pamphlets, his 
Inquiry concerning Beauty. He aahs then residing as a school- 
mastenin Dublin, w^hich city he left on his election in 1729 to fill 
the chair of moral jihilosophy at (ilasgOAv. He j)ublished a good 
deal, and after his death there appeared, in 1755, System of 
Moral Philosophy. Hutcheson is principally remembered by 
those essays in AA’hich he expands and illustrates the [esthetic 
system of Shaftesbury, and accentuates the analogy betAveen virtue 
and beauty. He is a link betAveen the author of the Characteristics 
and Adam Smith, w^ho worked under him at Glasgow. Hutche- 
son*s manner as a Avriter is clear and elegant. Heie is a graceful 
fragment from the Inquiry cotuerning Beauty . 

“ The beauty of trees, iheii cool >hafles, anil their nptness to conceal 
from observation, have made gio\es anil woods iheusiial iLtrcat lo tliose who 
love solitude, e.specially to the religious, the pensive, ihc nielanclioly, and the 
amorous* And do w'e not find that w^e have so joined the ideo-s of these 
dlsjjositloijs of inmd with those external objects, that tliey always occur to 
AI* along with them? The cunning of the heathen ]*]iests might make such 
obscure places the scene of the tictilious aijpearances of then Deities; and 
hence we join ideas -of something divine lo them. \Ve know the lilce effect 
in tlie ideas of our churches, from the perpetual u^e of tliem only in religious 
axitrdses. The faint light in Gothic buildings has had the same association 
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of a vei7 foieign uka, which our poet sliows in his epithet — ‘ a dim leli- 
gious light ’ In like niaiinn it is kmiwn tliat often all the cnLumsiances of 
actions, or places, or dresses of peison‘>. or \oicc, oi song, which have 
occuiretl at any lime togethei , wdieii we were strongly attected hy aii} jussion, 
will be so connetled that any one ol these w'lll make all the rest leciii. And 
this IS often the oe'casion both of great pleasine and pain, delight and aveision 
to many object-., which of themselves might have been perfeetly indilTerent 
to us. Hut tliesc appioliatmns oi distastes aie remote fiorn the ideas of 
beauty, being plainly ditfeient ideas.'* 

The learned and caustic librarian of t'amluidgc University, 
Conyers Middleton (1683-1750), has a niche in anec'dote as the 
personal ojiiioncnt of Bentley, and in literature as a traitor in the 
camp of orthodoxy, or, more favoural)ly, as the author of a too 
idolatrous, hut eloquent and hit^hly polished L//r of Cicen\ in 1741. 
It has been considered that Middleton’s covert attacks upon the 
credibility of miracles and other matters of Protestant creed, 
maiked the beginning of a new tide of critical religious speculation 
in England. His Fn c Inquiry into Mu aculous I\nv€r% caused quite 
a sensation when it appeared in 1747. The arguments of Middle- 
ton were ridiculed by Wesley, and sc'andalised Gray, but they 
strengthened the hands of Hume, and they helped to mould the 
conscience of Gibbon. His writings were collected in 1752. 

A queer writer whose work long i)Ossessed a peculiar attrac- 
tion for the publu , and w^ho is noAv less read th m ho deserves, is 
Thomas Amory (16(^1-1788), who would have been a novelist had 
he been born a generation later As it is, his somewhat cra/y 
books hover about the borderland of regular fiction, and have 
some relation, though no similarity, to those of Sterne. Amory 
was an ardent Unitarian, and in his volumes all the virtuous 
characters belong to this pei suasion. He published nothing until 
he had passed his sixtieth year. In 1755 sent out from his 
house in the Barbican Memoirs of several Ladies of Great Britain^ 
which purports tp describe English country life in the years 1739 
and 1740. This was followed by a most eccentric romance, The 
Life of Johft Bunch, Esq, (1756-66). Buncle marries seven suc- 
cessive wives, all of them Socinians. These books are excessively 
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long-winclucl and full of miscellaneous information, quaintly, hut 
often humorously, imi)arted, for Amory’s aim was to ( ompose an 
oho of universal enteitainment. His descriptive ])assages are 
charming, and his pages arc redolent »')f the poi j>ourri of the 
eighteenth century. He desired that his ejiitaph should he “ Ilcie 
lies an Odd Man " It is difficult to know what Ha/dilt meant 
when he said that the spirit of Rabelais had entered into Amory, 
for there seems no >.()rt of relation between the two, cxcejit a taste 
for rambling on from one theme to anothei. As a specimen ol 
Amory at his best, wc may (|Ui)tc Ironi John Ihnidc the descTiption 
of the grotto (the book is full of grottos, mo-^tly decorated with 
shells) in which the heio discovered the charming A/ora . 

“It w.is a large cavern at tlie I'otlom of a inarbV* mniintain, and, 
out, was rovcinl round with i\}, that dung alniuL some aged oahs, t;n eithLi 
side the entranre, that seeme«l coe\al with the eatlh un wlndi they giew 
Ahuinlance of laigo laujcl trees, in dumps, adoined an e\tLii-ive area befoie 
the dooi , and salfiuii, and h)acmth, and flowers of many c(;Iouis, coveictl in 
confused Sjxjls the carpet gietm Ihe hcaiiliful ground refiesht d llie sight, and 
purified the air; and to enhance the beauties of the spot, a ch-.ii ami cold 
sstream gushed fiom a neighbouiing lork, whidi wateied llie trees and 
plants, and seemed to combat with thee nth, whelbei of them most contii- 
buted to their grow^th and piescivaiion. It was a sweet ruial seme. Kur 
charm*; and solitude the place was equally to be admired. 

“ T!ie insnlo of this grotto was a beaiiliful giec n maible, extremely 
bright, and e^en approaching to the appeaiance of the emerald It was 
thickset with shells, and those not sm.ill ones, but some of the laigest and 
finest kinds ; many of them seemed, as it weie, squeezed togelhei by the maiblt* 
so as to show the edges only ; but moic weic to be seen at laige, and filled 
With the i)urest spai. The whole had a fine effect, ami as the cave h.ul been 
divideil by ai t into SIX fine apaitmeiils, and had doois ami Llumneys most 
ingeniously contrived, both the mansion and Us situation charmed me in a 
high degiee ” 

Amory's span of lite, whi<h covered nearly a hundred )ears, 
touched the careers of Dryden and of Byron. 

Another pleasant worthy was William Oldys, the antiquary 
(1696-1761), one of the earliest of our bibliographical WTiters. He 
published, in a miscellany, in 1732, the admirable anacreontic 
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beginning, “ Busy, curious, thirsty Fly ’’ ; and, on ciuite another 
scale, a very eloquent and liert)i<' Life of .S» Walhr Ra/ei^h^ in 
1736. Oldys was a lifelong collector of literary curiosities, and in 
1755 industry was rewarded, after a period of great poverty, 
and two years spent in the Fleet Piison, by his being made 
Norroy Kmg-at-Arms. From 1744 to 1746 01 d)s was engaged 
on the mighty task of editing the eight volumes of the Ilarhian 
Mtscdlan\\ But perhaps the best literary work he performed is 
to be found in the numerous biograjihies he contributed between 
1747 and 17^0 to the original edition of The Bwi^raphia Britan- 
mca. Several ('opies of I^angbaine’s Lives of the Dramatic Pocts^ 
containing copious MS. notes by Oldys, still exist, and are much 
sought after by collectors. 

In 1774 apjjcared a collection of the Dtters of I'hilip Dormer 
Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), addressed to his 
natural son, Philip Stanhope, and this correspondence excited a 
great deal of curiosity. It has been the misfortune of Chesterfield 
to be seen through the coloured glass of a much greater man's 
anger. Few now read the letters, but every one knows that 

Johnson said that “ they teach the morals of a , and the 

manners of a dancing-master/’ and of their author, “ Fhis man, I 
thought, had been a lord among wits, but I find he is only a wit 
among lords.” It was on the 7th of February 1735 that Johnson 
addressed to Chesterfield his terrible and celebrated invective 
alx)ut the Dictionary, The Letter however, were read with 
eagerness, and deserved to be read. If they were Machiavelian, 
the} were full of good sense expressed in pure English," and full 
also of unaffected grace and fine breeding. It is curious that the 
man w^ho in all England desired most, during his lifetime, to be 
considered polite, is mainly remembered for one breach of manners, 
which was very probably due to the neglect of a servant. A writer 
of less brilliant rank than Lord Chesterfield, but, like him, the 
darling of society, w'as the psychologist and critic Henry Home, 
Ijord Karnes {1695-1782), a Scotch law lord, who, starting from 
Shaftesbury, found himself violently affected by Butler. His Art 
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of Thinki}t::!;{ \ 7^1 n.iKi Elemenh of Crif kiwi (i 7<^)2), especially the 
latter, were widely read in that ai^c of univeisal metaphysical 
curiosilv ‘I.ord Karnes managed a county estate ^MLh vigour, 
and wrote a ])rarti( al woik, The Gentleman Farmer ( 1 771 which 
was long esteemed. In the present dav, if Lord Karnes is read at 
all, it is for Ins ingenious and acute speculation into the sources 
of a.*stlu‘tic pleasure. 

It WMS tlie ( onviction of William Warhurton, JJislioj) of 
( JloLicesteT (i6()8-i 7792, would liold in the eyes of posterity 

much the same pre-eminence and isidated greatness tliat Samuel 
Johnson actually maintains. He culti\aled the majestic airs of 
a tyrant in liteiature ; he argued, he denounced, he patronised 
the orthodox, and he bellowed like a bull at the re( ale itrant. He 
was so completely ( ertain of his own intellectual supremacy, that 
the modern reader feels almost guilty in being able to feel but 
scant interest in him and in his writings. Mi Leslie Stephen 
remarks that “fur many years together Warbiii ton leil the life of 
a terrier m a rat-pit, woirving all theologic'al vermin ’’ In 1736 
he published his Alliance beUueen Church and State ^ in 1738 three 
books of his once famous Drome Legation ^ in 1741 thiee books 
more. In 1738 he took up the cudgels in defeme of Pope's 
orthodoxy, and lived in ever-deepening intimacy with tl at poet 
until Pope’s death in 1 744. He slowly rose in the Church, 
attaining the see of Gloucester in 1760, after which he published 
little except his Doctrine of Gracc^ in 1762 Warburton was very 
learned, but so headstrong, arrogant, and boisterous, that lie stuns 
the reader, and those \rho now examine the vast jiile of his writings 
are not likely to be gratified. What he might gain by his vigour 
he more than loses by his coarseness, and the student sickens of 
his ostentation and his paradox. His disc.iple, Dr. Richard Hurd 
(1720-1808), Bishop of Worcester, tried to continue the influence 
of Warburton, whose remains he edited in 1788. Hurd was a 
cold and ** correct'’ writer, no less arrogant than his master, little 
less learned, and if anything even more vaiiid and i>erverted as a 
\fou!d-be leader of literary taste; in style he seems a kind of 
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ice-bound Addison "I'he Corrcspondcuu of these two ])ortentous 
divines appeared in 1809. 

All that Warburton fancied himself to be, T)r. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784) was. In the person of this ever-fascinating hero of 
the woild of books we find the dictator of letters, the tyrant over 
the consciences of readers, that the militant bishop of CTloucester 
was too ready to conceive himself to be. Jolinson holds a place 
m some resjicc'ts iinujuc in literature. Other writers, however 
sympathetic (»r entertaining theirpersonal characters may have been, 
live mainly in their works; we read about them with delight, 
because we have studied what they wrote, lint with Johnson it 
is not so. If we knew nothing about his career or character, if we 
had to judge him solely b} the works he published, our inteiest 
in him would shrink to very model ate proportions S\vift and 
Tope, JJerkeley and (Iray, Burke and Fielding, ha\e contributed 
more than Johnson to the mere edifice of English literature. 
But, with the e.xception of Swift, there is no one in the eighteenth 
century who can jiretend to hold so high a place as a man of 
letters. The happy accident by which he secured tlie best of all 
biographers is commonly taken to account for this fact, but the 
character, the wit, the vigour, must have first existed to stimulate 
a Bosw^ell and to entrance generation after generation. The 
fact is that Johnson’s indolence and the painful weight of his 
l)hysual temperament prevented his literary pow:*rs from being 
fully expressed in the usual w\ay ; but they Avere there, and they 
found a vehicle in speech at the dinner-table or from his tavern- 
throne He talked superb literature freely for thirty years, and 
all England listened ; he grew to be the centre of literary opinion, 
and he was so majestic in intellect, so honest in jiiirpose, so kind 
and jmre in heart, so full of humour and reasonable sweetness, 
and yet so trenchant, and at need so grim, that he never sank to 
be the figure-head of a clique, nor ever lost the balance of 
symj>athy with readers of every rank and age. His influence was 
so wide, and withal so w'holesome, that literary life in this countr}' 
has never been since his day what it was before it. He has made 
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the more sordid parts of its weakness shameful, and he has raised 
a standard of personal conduct that every one admits. He was a 
gruff old beai, “ Ursa Major,” but it \\oukl surely be hard to 
find the man or woman, whose opinion is worth having, who docs 
not love ahnost more than revere the memoiy (jf Sam Johnson 
On the i8lh of September 1709 a son was born at Lichfield 
to a local bookseller and his wife, Michael and Saia Johnbun 
From hib birth Samuel Johnson wms afflic ted wath the scrofulous 
complaint known as the. king’s evil, and when he was thrLC }ears 
old his mother took him up to T.ondon to be touched by (^)ueen 
Anne. He attended the Lichfield grammar-school, and then read a 
great deal in a desultory fashion at home. In tlie autumn of T72S 
he went up to CKford, to Pembroke C ollege, when' he seems to have 
resided only about fouiteen months, though he returned again 
for a very .short time m 1731 At lln* close of that }ear, Johnson's 
father died, and left his affairs in so embarrassed a (ondition that 
his family w^as reduced to poverty. Foi the next five year.s 
Johnson’s career is veiy obsi ure to us. We gather that he made 
several efforts to get work as an usher, and was for a short time 
tutor at He>wvood ; in 1735 he ])LTformed a [nere of ha(k-w'ork 
for a Birmingham bookseller, A Vovtii^c to from a 

French abridgment of Father Lobu’s Poituguese tiavels. The 
anonymous prefac'O to this translation is Johnson’s eailiest original 
publication. This preface is wTitten in a very characteiistu style, 
though not, as has been carelessly stated, in hi.s more poinpou.s 
manner. We give an example of it * 

‘‘The reader will heic find no regions rinsed with iriemediable bainn- 
ness, or blessed with spontaneous fecun«hty, no i)eii)etiial ghioiii 01 unceasing 
sunshine ; nor are the nations heie flescnbcl either devoid of all -.ense ol 
humanity, or consummate m all i>rivate anil social virtues. Ileie are no 
Hottentots without religion, policy 01 aiticulatc language, no Cliinese pei- 
fectly polite, and completely skilled in all sciences He will discover, what 
will always be discovered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, that where- 
ever human natuic is to be fouiul, theie is a inixtuie of vice and virtue, a 
contest of pas:»ion and reason, and that the Creator doth not apjieai partial in 
His distiibutions, but has balanced in most countries then particular incon- 
veniences by particular favours. ” 
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From this time, for twenty years, Johnson was more or less 
dependent for supiiort on the labours of his jjen, and the iron 
entered deeply into Ins soul He suffered from a physical 
inability to piolong the effort of writing, and he absolutely required 
leisurely interv.als of repose and meditation. Hence, even when 
employment was abundant, he often failed to take full advantage 
of It, and not less often the work he did gave dissatisfaction to 
his stupid taskmasters As a schoolmaster he had already failed 
because he had the character of being a very haughty, ill- 
natured gent, and had such a way of distorting his face ” that 
it frightened the lads. It w\as at this moment that he iiiairied a 
wife twenty-one years older than himself, whose little fortune w^as 
presently sunk in a .school near Lichfield. Johnson w^as now' 
forced to try tlie tender meicies of Clrub Street. 

In the spring of 1737, wath tw'opencc-halfpenny in his jiocket, 
and in company w'ith one of his late pupils, David (larrick, W'ho 
had tnrcc-halfpeiK e in his, Johnson arrived in London It is not 
clear how he Ined at first, but later on m the year he entered the 
service of Edw'ard Cave (1691-1754) the publisher, w'ho, in 1732, 
had started The Gentkfnarf s Ma\:^azinc^ an admirable penodical, 
w'hich still survives. Cave had a large staff of literary hacks at 
w'ork on his magazine, w'hich had by this time secuied an important 
position, and in 1738 Johnson was installed as one of these 
regular writers. In May of that year S J. published, in folio, an 
imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal, under the title London, 
for which he received ten guineas. This poem, though to be some- 
what eclipsed by a later success, enjoyed the favour of the towm. 
It w'as a vigorous but certainly not an inspired study in heroic 
couplets in the manner of Pope, w'ho was still before the public' 
as a living force, one of w’hose satires appeared on the very same 
day as JLondon, The latter poem is not always marked by the 
author’s later seriousness of purpose ; Johnson affects in it to scorn 
and puff away the city which he had really learned to find already 
indispensable, and which he was presently to love w'ith passion. 
After the th^ty-fourth line the sentiments of London are placed in 
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the moutli of “ indignant Thales,” in whom the perbon of Steele 
has been usually recognised; he is represented as seeking relire- 
ment in AValcs. There is pathos in the nervous lines in which 
the poet expresses the misery of those who, poor and enlightened, 
are obliged to endure the insolence of blockheads ; Johnson, hcic 
at least, speaks from the heart, and not less when lie asks the 
question, “ When can starving merit find a home ? The Orgilis 
passage is the best in the poem, which only extends to about two 
hundred and sixty lines. 

'J\vo trifling imbhcations belong to the year 1 730, The Complete 
Vindication^ an ironical defence of the licensers for suppressing 
Hrooke’s tragedy of Gusta^'us Vasa^ and a satire, Martnor Xor- 
folcicnse^ for which latter it was absurdly rumoured afterwards lliat 
Johnson suffered a state prosecution. Kor the next four years he 
was busy in writing out the reports of the parliamentary dehvites for 
The Gentleman s Afagazme^ under the transparent disguise ol 
“Debates in Magna lalliputia.” He was now working in com- 
panionship with Savage and with Dr. John Hawkesworth (1715?- 
1773), acquired an extraordinary skill in counterfeiting 

Johnson’s style, to the dismay of the future editors of the latter 
At this time Johnson seems to have admired Sa\agc as much as 
Hawke.sworth admiicd Johnson; and when the unhajipy poet 
died in 1743, the latter set to work to write his memoir I'he 
Account of the Life of Air. Riclmrd Savage appeared in 1744; it 
is the longest and most elaborate of Johnson s essays in biograjihy, 
and may still be read with gieat pleasure, in spite of various 
patent faults. It recounted, with all detail, a scandal, into the 
truth of which Johnson had not taken the pains to inquire; it 
was but careless in the statement of facts wiiich lay easily within 
the writers circle of experience; and it treated with extreme in- 
dulgence a character which, in a stranger, w^oiild liave c alled down 
. the moralist’s sternest reproof. The critical passages now escape 
‘ censure only because so few in the present day read the w^orks 
‘examined. But the little book w^as undeniably lively; it con- 
tained several anecdotes admirably narrated, apd its graver parts 
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displayed the development of Johnson s studied magnificence of 
language. Good biography was still rare in England, and The 
Account of Savaic;i' attracted a great deal of notice 

It again bet'omes difliciilt at tins point to trace Johnson’s 
career veiy closely. In 1745 he printed a i)amphlet on Macbeth, 
and in i 747 the pros])et.liis of a vast si heme which he had formed, 
that of an English Dictionary, on a scale hitherto unattempted. 
He dedicated his /Van of a J'>icth'nary to Lord Chesterfield, who 
sent him ten iiounds, and then took no further interest in the 
matter, to his ow’ii lasting misfortune. For eight yeais no more 
w'as heard of this jirojec ted w'oik. In 174S Johnson spent a short 
hohday at Hampstead, where he wTote his longest and best poem, 
7 yic fan/tv of Human HVshi'\, ])ublished in 1749 'fhis is a 
study in heiuii verse, like Tonaon, but it extends to another 
hundred line.s, and is, moreover, a miiih finer and more 
ac complished production. It is an imitation of the d'enth Satire 
of Juvenal, and is wTitten in a very grave and e\en melancholy 
vein, though without un.seeinly bitterness. It was not muc’h 
liked when it ap[ reared , Garrick declared it was “as hard as 
(/reek ” d'he public had become accustomed to a thinner and 
smarter kind of satire, to the lucid snip-snap of the immediate 
folio weis of I’uiie, and 77 /e lanitv of Human Jflshcs w\as voted 
obscure. It is certainly weighted wdth thought, and the closeness 
with w'hich the Latin original is followed gives a ccTtain tightness of 
phrase, the result of a meritorious concentration. Lut it is perhaps 
the most Roman ]»oem in the language, die one w'hich best reflects 
the moral grandeur of Latin feeling and reflection ; and it has 
contributed more familiar iiuotations to the language than any 
other work of Johnson’s. Such a passage as the following gi\es 
a very favourable notion of Johnson as a didactic poet : 

On what fi)un4aUon stands tiie w'arrior’s pride. 

How just In^ hopes, let S>vedish Charles decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fiiv, 

No danger* flight him and no laliouis lire ; 

O'er lovo, o'er fear, extcmls his w-ide domain, 

Unconquer’d Lord of pasdon and of pain ; 
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No joys t(j him [lacific sccptr<;s yield, 

War sounds the tiuinp, he nishes Id the field : 

J!eh(>M suirounduif^ Kings tlioir powei cuiiibiiu, 

And one capitulate, and one icsign , 

I’eare coiut^ his liand, hut spreads her dnrms m \.iin, 

‘ Tbinlv miihiiig gamed,' he tries, ‘till nnuehl icinaiii 
On IMoscnw’s walls till 0,othu slandaul, tl^, 

And all he mine beneath the pulnr >k\ ’ 

Tlie maich begins in milit.iiy '•tate, 

Ami nation', on his eye susjiended w.nr , 

Stem I*\nnini, gnaids the solitary loa'I, 

An«l Winter bairicadcs the lealm^, i.f I in-.l ; 

He comes, noi w'ant noi told In, ionise iltla), — 
ilidc, hludimg gh>iy, hide I'nkuwa^ day " 

A pleasing iiirident now broke into the monotony of Johnson's 
gray and laborious existence. His old pii]ijl, David (iarritk, h:id 
iisen into success more lapidly than Jolinson had, and was now 
nianagei of 1 )rury Lane Theatic. When he was kee])iiig school 
at Edial Hall, in 173O, Johnson had wiitten a blank \erse tiagedy 
on a Turkish subjett, but had vainly attemjded, in later \ears, to 
get It acted. Garrick loyally determined that he would produce 
It, and after some obstinate struggles with the author, who could 
not be brought to yield willingly to any ^tage reipiircments, 
i 7 /id Jrt'fic A\as acted on the 6th February 17411. Johnson was 
present, and did not, on tliis occasion, “ suspend the soft soli- 
citudes of diess.” He gained nearh X300 by the play’, which, 
however, did not run for moie than nine nights, and was never 
revived, (iarrick had introduced the incident of Irene's being 
strangled on the stage, and to Johnson’s mingled mortification 
and satisfaction, the audience hissed and called out ‘‘Minder* 
murder ! In future, on the stage, as in the printed play, the 
heroine was forced out by the mutes, crying for mercy, and was 
seen^no more. The tragedy was presently ]mblished under the 
title of Irene, Johnson’s solitary play labours under the disad- 
vantage of being perfectly uninteresting It was tounded on a 
tragedy, by one Charles Goring, that had been acted at Drury 
Lane forty years before ; there was no plot woith mentioning, no 
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development of characters, nf) bustle or intrigue. The conduct of 
the speeches and the versification is clnseh modelled on that of 
the Sentimental tragu' jioet Rowe, whose ])lays had been popular 
in Johnson’s early youth , what Johnson said of Rowe’s plays, 
long afterwaids, might he rtjieated almost verbally as a criticism 
of hcnc, 'JTe most amusing thing about the, whole incident 
of this play is Johnson’s odd lemaik to tlarrick al)out the silk 
Stockings of the actresses. 

I\)stenty is moie leady to lealise the Sage in the character of 
“a majestic teac'her of moial and religious wisdom^’ than as one 
whose scarlet ^Naistcoat flutteiod the dove-coles of I )rury Lane. 
Sim e the (la\s of Addison and Steele, or since, to l>c more exact, 
the iiuardiau of 1713, there had been made many attempts to 
iival the great scjcual newsjiajieis of the reign of Anne. Hut none 
of these Jiad been .successful, and Johnson, finding himself now 
moderately famous, determined to issue a new periodical. It was 
difficult to find a name; but one night he sat down on lus bed, 
and determined not to go to sleep till he had tliought of a title. 
The RamNer cxx'urred to him at last, and he sank to rest con- 
tented. On the 20th of Marc'h 1750 the first number of this little 
new'spaper appeared, and it closed on the 14th of March 1752, 
'fhe death of his wife, a few days after the latter date, has been 
given as the cause of Johnsons discontinuance of a periodical of 
wdiich he W'as probalily wx'aiy. He wiote the Ramhkr unaided, 
with the exception of five numbers — of these one was written by 
Richardson; tw’O by EhVabeth Carter (1717-1806), the translator 
of Epictetus ; one by Hester Mulso, better knowm as Mns, Cha- 
pone (1727-1801); and one by Catherine Talbot (1720-1770) 
These ladies deser\^e mention, not merely as dear and lifelong 
friends of Johnson, but as apt disciples of his moral manner. 
Johnson s authorship was at first kept secret, but his styte w'as 
now familiar to careful readers, and was promptly recognised. 
The publisher complained that ** the encouragement as to sale ’ 
was not, in proi^ortion “to the raptures expressed by the fe^v that 
did read it.’' The Ramhitr is “too wordy,” as the author con- 
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fessed , he tried to be a little lighter in manner in the twenty-nine 
papers he contributed m 1752 and 1753 to 1 law kes worth’s 
turer^ and somewhat later we shall be called, in describing the 
Idicr^ to speak of him as a peiiodical writer at his best. 

Nleanw'hilc the mighty had been slowly pi ogressing, 

and in April i 755 it was iiublished in two folio \oliimes It hardly 
belongs to liteiaturc, except m connection with two short essays, 
in which Jolmson show’s himstlf at his best as a prose-w’iiter, 
namely, the dignified and juthetK ]>refafe, which < an scarcely be 
read to the close w^ithout emotion, and tire astonishing letter, on 
the sul)ject of a patron’s duties, whiih he addressed to Chester- 
field on the 7th of February 1755. In these two short compo- 
sitions, in each of w'hich the author is singularly moved, his 
English, though always stately and forma), is lifted out of the 
sesquipedalian affectation of magnificence w’liich has amused the 
world so much, and whic h wms beyond question a serious fault of 
Johnson’s style. Here, and especially in the letter to Chesterfield, 
he IS simple, terse, and thrilling, and, as the occasion was a jirivate 
one, w'e may take it that in the extraordinar) fire and pungency of 
the sentences w^e have something like a specimen of that mar- 
vellous powder m conversation which made Johnson the w’Oiidcr of 
his age. What, in all literature, indeed, is more splendid than 
such restrained and suggested invective as this • 

“Seven >eats, iny lord, have now passed since I waited m youi outward 
rooms, or*W’as lepviised from your door ; during which time 1 have been push- 
ing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to comjjlam, and 
have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one act of assist- 
ance, one w'oid of encouragement, 01 i3ne snule of fa\our Such tieatment I 
did not expect, for I never had a palion befoie. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acnpiainted with Lo\e, and found 
him a native of the rocks. 

“ Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggfing for life in the water, and when he has reached giound encumbers 
him with help ? The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours^ had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary', and cannot impart it ; till 
I am known, and do not wrant it. I hope it is no \ery cjnical aspenty not to 
III U 
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confess obligsitions wAcre no benefit has been received, or to })e imvnihu^ 
that the public should consider me as owing that to a patron, which JVoMdcnce 
has enabled me to do fm 

There is something of the snwe brightness tind ense in the 
papers of the a senes of essays published by Johnson 

from the isth of April 1758 to the 5th of April 1760 in a news- 
paper called the Universal Chronicle, He took less trouble with 
his Idlers than with his Ramblers,, and the result is more pleasing. 
Johnson as an essayist is most happy when he analyses a character, 
in the manner of La Bruyeie, mingling criticism with narrative ; 
the best example is the sketch of Dick Minim. He possessed 
shrew’dness, judgment, singular knowledge of human nature, and 
plentiful wit ; somehow all these qualities, though fused by his 
literary genius, did not quite produce a great essayist. 

Perhaps it might be said that the best of Johnson’s Idlers w’as 
the long apologue wdiich appeared in book form wdiile he was 
publishing his shorter weekly essays. The agreeable story of 
The Prince 0/ Abyssinia (known from the seventh edition onwards 
by the name of its hero, Rasselas) \vas composed m the evenings 
of one week, to defray the expenses of his mother’s funeral and 
to pay her debts He received one hundred pounds as the first 
payment for this book, which appeared in April 1759, about three 
w’^eeks after Voltaire’s Candide. Johnson w^as interested in this 
latter fact, and said that *‘lf they had not been published so 
closely one after the other ... it w’ould have been in vain to 
deny that the scheme of that which came latest was taken from 
the other.” The resemblance, however, appears somewhat slight 
to a modern reader ; Johnson has all the advantage in health and 
profundity, Voltaire in wit and intellectual daring. Rasselas is not 
a brilliant romance ; the artless young person who flies to it as 
a story of African adventure wnll be sadly disappointed. It is 
a description in measured ‘and elegant prose of how Rasselas 
became discontented in his Happy Valley, how he fled from 
it, in company with his sister Nekayah, under the guidance of 
an old man of infinite resource named Imlac, and how, after 
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some mild and incredible incidents, they resolved to return to 
Abyssinia. The charm of the book is its humanity, the sweetness 
and wholesomeness of the long melancholy episodes, the w'lsdom 
of the moral reflections and disquisitions ; nor is there wanting 
here and there the gentle sunshine of a sort of half- suppressed 
humour, enjoyed an instant success, and was reprinted 

seven or eight tunes before Johnson died. 

The toilsome part of Johnson’s life closed with the publication 
of the Dictionary , and with his acceptance of a pension of 300 
from the king a few years'later he attained positive ease. He had 
now passed the age of fifty, and for the rest of his life he was 
glad to sit in his arm-chair and genially to tyrannise over the 
literary world. In 1763 he had the signal good fortune to have 
presented to him James Boswell, a young Scotchman of some 
quality, who rewarded Johnson’s fatherly friendship by writing 
after his death a more perfect biography than has hitherto been 
composed about any other human being. Boswell was always 
taking “ minutes of what passed,” arid from this time onward the 
smallest incidents of Johnson s career, his phrases, his jokes, his 
gestures, all are knowm to every educated reader, far better known 
indeed than any fragment of his literary works. In 1764 the 
“ Club ” was created ; among its original members were — besides 
Johnson — Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, and Hawkins. Garrick, 
C J. Fox, and Boswell were soon added. To Johnson his semi- 
presidential chair at the Club was, as he said, '‘the throne of 
human felicity,’’ and it w^as from this social palace that his edicts 
went forth to the world. He was no longer anxious to wTite. 
He loitered for nine years over a very perfunctory edition of 
Shakespeare, w'hich finally appeared in 1765. For five years 
more he was silent, until in 1770 he contributed to the Wilkes 
controversy a tract, The False Alarm^ on the Tory side. Having 
once plunged into the giddy waters of political pamphleteering, 
the old Tory veteran could not induce himself to withdraw. He 
published in 1771 Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting the 
Falkland Islands^ which was geographical as well as polemical. 
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In 1774 he attempted to stem the tide then flowing against the 
couit j)arty I>y a lia(t entitled The Pafriof, and in 1775 took 
the wrong bide ahout Ameiicu in Taxation no Tyranny In 1776 
these four treatises \\ere issued in one volume, as Political Tracts^ 
by S. J. It may be noticed that Johnsons full name seldom 
appeared on a title-]iage during his lifetime. Of the political 
pamphlets it may be said that they were forcible, but entirely 
without historical breadth or sympathy 

As Johnson appioached his sixtieth year his health and spirits 
improved, and the lifelong weariness of his jiliysical nature, whicli 
had made him seem indolent and sometimes irritable, abated. 
He e\cn began lo think that he could venture iiiion wliat was, in 
those da}s, a heroic adventuie — no less than a journey to the 
Scottish Highlands and Hebrides, lloswell was extieiiiely anxious 
that this apiiarently impossible scheme should be tarried out, and 
in August J773 the sage positively started for Edinburgh. Here 
his younger friend joined liim, and they passed uj^ the east coast of 
Scotland, ciossed by In\erness, visited most of the inner Hclindes, 
and returned by Boswell’s home at Auchinleck to Edinburgli. 
Johnson was away from London three months and a half, and 
justly desiied to be jiraised for his “resolution and perseverance.’* 
The day after his leturn he wrote to Boswell that he was “ready 
to begin a new’ journey”; and accordingly in the autumn of 1774 
he made a tour in North Wales He gallantly complained that 
there w’as nothing ad%entuious in travelling in Wales. Late in the 
year appeared his Journey to the JFestern Islands^ w’hich is not to 
be compared for interest wuth Bosw’ell’s later w’ork on the same 
theme. It was, how’ever, read with curiosity and respect, for 
Johnson’s reputation W’as now' m its full splendour. In 1775 
Oxford made her old disciple an LL.D., and Johnson a few months 
later entered into controversy with the “ foolish and impudent 
James Maepherson, whose version of Ossian he regarded with 
contempt. Johnson properly mistrusted the literary honesty of 
Maepherson, and openly told him that his book was an imposture 
in a letter only less famous than the Chesterfield specimen. 
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Johnson’s literaiy work now seemed to be wdlni|^h ended, 
but in 1777 he undertook a labour of biography and criticism, 
which was perhaps, Iiad he considered his res[)unsil)iliUes, the 
most arduous he had ever thought of. "J’his is the book usually 
reprinted as /jzrs oj the Jifii^/ish Poits, but published in 1779- 
1781 as Prefiicts^ hh\i^}ajf>hicai and critical^ to the most tmitunt 
of the En\e,Ush Poei^, "I'he life of Sa\age. thoiigli too long for the 
system of the bo(.)k, \\as worked in, and so weie other lives that 
Johnson had alrLady writtcsi 1 he poets tliemselves appeared in 
sixty-eight \ohiines, and Johnson's Liris in a special edition of 
four volumes. 'I'he selection was arbitrary, although there was no 
intention of throwing s( orn on C'haucer and Spenser by opening 
the roll of fame witli Cowley. This was done merely to suit the 
('onvenience of the jmbhsher. The Lives are of very \arious 
interest and value. Some of the worst are those in which 
Johnson deals with great men, such as Milton and Cray ; some 
of the best are those in which he allows himself to meditate 
around very little men, as in the case of Edmund Smith. A very 
beautiful passage, from the last-mentioned life, fairly represents 
the style of Johnson at its ripest and best 

“Of Gilbert AV.ilmslc-y, thus presentcil to iii} uniul, let me imliilge mjsclf 
in the iemenil>rance. I knew him very eaily ; he was une of the fast friends 
that literature piocurcd me, and I lu>pe that at least my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 

“He was of advanced age, and I was only not a boy; yet he never 
received my notions with contempt. He as a Whig, with all the virulence 
and malevolence of his party ; yet diffeience of opinion dul not keep us apait. 
I honoured him, and he endured me. 

“ He had mingled with the gay world, without exemption from its vices 
or its follies, but had never neglected the oiltivatron of his mind ; bis belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his piinciplcs ; he grew first 
regular, and then pious, 

“ Ills studies had been so various that I am not able to name a man of 
equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books wxis gicat ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where to tind. Such was his 
amplitude of learning, and such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes in which I have not some advantage 
from his friendship. 
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“ At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive hours, with 
companions such as are not often found ; with one who has lengthened, and 
one who has gladdened life ; w’lth Dr. James, whose skill in physic will be 
long remembered ; and with David Ganick, whom I hoped to have giatified 
with this character of our common fiiend. ]>ut what are the hopes of man ! 
I am disappointe<l by that stroke of death which has eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, and impoveiishcd the public stock of haimless ideasurc.” 

The book is full of wit and thought, hut although a charm- 
ing companion it is one of the worst of guides. Johnson was 
a competent critic only within a certain sharply-defined groove. 

In 1782 the death of his old dependant, the “useful and com- 
panionable” Robert Levett, called forth what is certainly the 
most tender, and towards its close the most admirable of Johnson’s 
minor poems : 

“ His virtues walked their narrow’ round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 

“ The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided hy ; 

His frame w’as firm, his powers were bright, 

Though now’ his eightieth year was nigh. 

“ Then with no fierj’ thiobbing pain, 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And fieed his soul the nearest way.” 

These stanzas might have been signed by Matthew' Arnold, so 
modern are they in their w’orkraanship. 

Johnsonivas now himself approaching his end, and more illus- 
trious friends than Levett were dropping away from his side. His 
last two years were melancholy, and somewrhat lonely. On the 
13th of December 1784, tended by many whom he loved, he 
passed away at his house in Bolt Court. George III. had lost 
the most famous of his subjects. After Johnson^s death every 
scrap of his manuscript that could be found was printed, his 
Prayers and Meditations in 1785, his Sermons in 1788-89, his 
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Diary in North f fates in iSj6 ; and in 1791 Boswell set the to])- 
stone to the edifice of Johnson s glory b) his immortal biography. 

Philosojihical speculation occupied the pens of so many men 
of letters in the middle of the eighteenth century, that it is im- 
possible here to do more than name the most original of the 
thinkers by profession. David Hartley (1705-1757) was the 
founder of asso('iational psychology. He was a Yorkshire man, 
a fellow of Jesus College, Cambiidge, and eventually a country 
physician. His life was Avholly without incident ; he had poor 
health, but great cheerfulness and bene\olence. Hartley is in 
the highest sense of the phrase a man of one book, which he 
began to w'rite before he was twenty- fi\e, published when he 
w^as forty-four, and continued to re\ise until his death. This 
is his Ohscri'ations on tl/an, IJjs Drame^ Jlxpectatiofis 

(1749). He defined his own contribution to moral philosophy in 
these words “I take it to be proved from the doctrine of asso- 
ciation, that there is, and must be, such a thing as ]>ure disin- 
terested benevolence; also a just account of the origin and 
nature of it.” A side doctrine of his wdiich w'as much discussed 
is the theory of vibrations, and of man as a cluster of vibrati- 
uncles.” Hartley’s ideas were aftenvards taken up and exjianded 
by James Mill (1773-1836). Another founder of a school, though 
a thinker of less force than Hartley, was Thomas Keid (1710- 
1796), the philosopher of common-sense applied to moral questions. 
The works of Reid, from his Enquiry into the Hinnan Mind 
(1763), to his Active Powers of Man D788), show a great clearness 
of intellect and a strictly logical habit, but no great enthusiasm or 
originality. His philosophy has been defined as a combination 
of the views of Clarke and Shaftesbury. 

By far the greatest philosophical writer w’ho had appeared 
since Berkeley was revealed, howrever, in David Hume (1711- 
1776), the leader of the utilitarians, and one of the greatest critics 
of thought who have ever lived. Hume occupies our attention m 
many ways, as an essayist, as an historian, and as a philosopher, 
in all three durably eminent He was born, of Berwickshire 
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parents, in PMinburgh , from his eailiest infancy he was strongly 
inclined to books, but he was not prominent as a scholar, and his 
opening steps in life were somewhat vacillating Some physical 
crisis occurred in him at the age of twenty, and woke him into 
genius, He spent three years with the Jesuits at La Fleche, and 
there he began to plan his first w'oik, an essay on moral j)hilo- 
sophy, wJiich appeared at length, early in 1730, in tw'o volumes, 
under the title of a T/rati\r of Jluman Xature. It wms not 
successful, though Hume probably exaggerates in describing it as 
stillborn from the press At all events a third volum*; ajijieared 
next year. Hume was now’ beginning to altrac t noti<*e ; Hutche- 
son w’as interested in him, and introduced him to his brilliant 
young scholar, Adam Smith. In 1741 and 1742 appeared 
anonymously the tw’o volumes of his Essays^ Moral and Political^ 
which w’ere very w’armly received. Here as elsew'here Hume 
show's himself, though so modern in speculation, an aristocrat in 
politics, and from the first a sincere enemy to popular government. 
In the essay on the origin of government, he states his view^ 
of the limited responsibilities of the people with his accustomed 
calm lucidity • 

“ Man, ])om m a family, is compelled to maintain society from necessity, 
from natural inclination, and from habit The same creature, in hib furthei 
progress, is engaged to establish political society, in order to administer 
justice, without which there can be no peace among theiij, nor safety, noi 
mutual inte»'Course. We are therefore to look upon all the vast apparatus of 
our government, as having ultimately no other object or purpose but the distri- 
bution of justice, or in other words, the support of the Twelve Judges. Kings 
and pailiaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and revenue, ambas- 
sadors, ministers and privy councillors, are all subordinate in their end to this 
part of administraticm. Even the clergy, as their duty leads them to inculcate 
morality, may justly be thought, so far as regaids this world, to have no other 
useful object of their institution.” 

He loses no opportunity of exposing the e\il results of "villainous 
seditions” and “Whig strokes.” His home all this time was 
his mother’s farmhouse at Ninewells, on the border of Berwick- 
shire, where he was content to live very quietly among his books. 
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He roused himself fiom this retirement in 1745, when he under- 
took to take charge of a wretched young nobleman, the Marquis of 
Annandalc , this irksome business soon came to an end Hume’s 
friends saw that his talents were not appreciated, and that he 
>vas in danger of yielding to indolence ; they gained him a secre- 
tary’s office on the absurd expedition of Heneral St. Clair ; a little 
later, under the same commander, at Turin and tlien at Vienna, 
the philoso])her cased his now very unwieldy peison in scarlet, 
which made him look “-like a grocer of the train-bands.” He 
was in London again, glad to return to his librarj’, in 1 749. While 
he was away fiom England, in 1748, a jiublisher reproduced Ins 
first work, in abridged form, as Philosophical Essays Concerning 
the Ifunian Understandings but again without attracting public 
attention. 

Retiring once more to Ninewells, Hume buried Inmsclf again 
in literature, and [)roduced m rapid succession three of his most 
important books, his Dialogues on Katnral Religion in 1750 (not 
published till long afterwards), his Princi/le^ of Morals in 1751, 
and Political Discourses in 1752. The last of these was as 
happy in increasing the reputation of the author as it has l)cen 
influential in pointing the road for all future students of political 
economy. He had by this time, through strict economy, arrived 
at a competence, and he removed his residence to Edinburgh, 
where, in 1752, he became the Advocates’ Librarian, a i)ost which 
was greatly envied for its opportunities, although the salary was 
paltry. It had already been discoveied that Hume was unsound 
in doctrine, but though his election was bitterly opposed on the 
ground of his deism, it was enthusiastically carried by his friends. 
In 1753 Hume thus described to a friend his condition m his 
Edinburgh home : 

“ I shall exult and triumph to you a little that I have now at last — being 
turned of forty, to my own honour, to that of learning, and to that of the 
present age — arrived at the dignity of being a householder. 

“ About seven months ago, I got a house of my own, and completed a 
regular family, consisting of a head, viz. myself, and two inferior members, a 
maid and a cat. My sister has since joined me, and keeps me company. 
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With frugality, I can reach, I find, cleanliness, warmth, light, plenty and con- 
tentment? What would you have more? Independence? I have it in a 
supreme degree. Honour? That is not altogether w^anting. Grace? That 
will come in time A wife? That is none of the indispensable requisites of 
life. Books ? That is one of them ; and I have more than I can use. In 
short, I cannot find any pleasure of consequence which I am not possessed of 
m a greater or less degiee ; and, without any great effort of philosophy, I may 
be easy and satisfied. As there is no happiness without occupation, I have 
begun a woik w'hich will occupy me seveial years, and which yields me much 
satisfaction.” 

This was the famous History of Great Britain (James /., 
diaries L\ the first volume of which appeared in 1754. To his 
great chagrin this famous work failed to please any class of 
readers. He tells us ; “I was assailed by one cry of reproachi 
disapprobation, and even detestation. ... I scarcely heard of one 
man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, that 
could endure the book.” In the first anguish of disappointment, 
he talked of changing his name, and becoming a citizen of France. 
Further volumes, however, of the History appeared in 1756, 1759, 
and 1762, and the merits of the work gradually commended 
themselves to the general public. The methods of the recent 
school of history have discredited Hume, whose first aim was to 
amuse, or at least to please, whose researches were superficial, and 
whose statements were anything but authoritative. It is almost 
laughable to compare Humes treatment of any incident, or still 
more, of any crisis, with Mr. S. R. Gardiner's treatment of the 
same. But Hume’s style, which had always been easy and 
lucid, was now at its best, and in an age which did not demand 
scientific accuracy from its historians he passed for a chronicler 
of genius. His slavish regard for royal authority is a worse fault 
than his w'ant of exact information ; the reader seeks in his pages 
in vain for an expression of enthusiasm for British liberty or of 
indignation at Stuart tyranny. Hence the philosophic attitude 
which is so adroitly adopted ceasea presently to deceive the 
reader, and at last exasperates him. Nevertheless, when we com- 
pare this polished and elegant compendium, in all its dignity 
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and sober beauty, with such crude histories as those of Carte, 
Bower, and (iuthrie, which preceded or accompanied it, we are 
ready to grow enthusiastic over its signal excellence. 

While this great book was passing through the press, Hume’s 
indomitable industry found occasion for the publication of other 
important woik. In 1757 appeared ihc A’atural Jlisfory of Re~ 
which completed the statement of his sceptical philosophy. 
In having completed the History^ Hume went to reside in 

France, a country where he found himself paiticularly happy, and 
where his literary reputation stood remarkably high. For more 
than three years he was secretary to the English embassy in Paris. 
He returned to England to hold office as Under-Secretary of 
State until 1769. The rest of his life was spent in comparative 
affluence, always as a bachelor, in his house at Edinburgh, where 
he died on the 2Sth of August 1776. 

Hume’s place in hteratuie is not, at the present moment, 
adequate to what we know of his powers of intellect or to his 
originality as a thinker. He is acknowledged to be a great man, 
but he is very little read. His History, in fragments, and his 
Essay o?i Miracles, which still enjoys a kind of success of scandal, 
are all that the general reader knows of Hume. If we deplore 
this fact, it must be admitted that his cool and unimpassioned 
criticism of belief, his perpetual return to the destructive stand- 
point, yet without vivacity, as one who undermines rather than 
attacks an opposing body, his colourless grace, the monotony of 
his balanced and faultless sentences, offer to us qualities which 
demand respect but scarcely a^vaken zeal, and, in short, that Hume 
although a real is a somewhat uninspiring classic. His great 
merit as a writer is his lucidity, his perfectly straightforward and 
competent expression of the particular thing he has it on his 
mind to say. To demand from him the fire of Berkeley or the 
splendour of Gibbon w^ould be to expect from an essentially 
frigid writer an effect which he does not even desire to produce. 
It is only right to add that several distinguished critics of the pre- 
sent century have expressed for the style of Hume an admiration 
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which we cannot help believing to be a little in excess of its 
merits. A good example of Hume’s sententious manner is to 
be found in his remarks on the character of Elizabeth . 

“ So daik a cloud ovcica-t tlie evening of that day winch had shone out 
with a inij^hiy liistic in the eyes of all Europe Theie aie few' gieat person- 
ages in hi-tory who l.ave he«.n nioic exjuised to the calumny of enemies ami 
the adulation of fi lends than Queen Kli/al»eth ; an<l }et theie is srancly any 
whose reputation has heen more ceitainly detei mined Ijy the unanimous con- 
sent of postciity The unusual length of hei adiuinistiation, and the strong 
features of hei chaiacter, w'ere able to ovcicome all prejudices ; and, obliging 
hei detractors to abate much of then in\ectives, and hei admirers srunewhat 
of their laiiegyrics, have at last, in spile of political factions, and, what i-^ mou, 
of lehgious aiiimiesitie',, pioduced a umfoini juilgmenl with regaid to hci cf>n- 
cluct. Her vigoui, hei constancy, her magnanimity, hei penetiatijm, vigilance 
and adtbess, are allowed to mcnl the highest juaises, ami appear not to have 
been sui passed by any person that cvei filled a thione A conduct less 
rigoioiis, less impenons, iiioie sinceie, more indulgent to hei ijcople, would 
have been requisite to form a [icrfect charactei lly the foice of her mini! 
she controlled all her more active ami stronger qualities, and pievenled them 
from running into exet'* ; her heioism was exempt from temciity, hei frugality 
fi om avarice, hoi fnendshij) from partiality, hei active temper fiom tmbiilency 
and a vain amliition ; she guauled not herself with eipial caie or c«tual success 
from lesser infirmities, the inalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the 
jealousy of love, and the sallies of angei.” 

That most whimsical of tnflers and wittiest of fops, Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford (1717-1797), in 1757 set up a private 
printing-press at Strawberry Hill, and had no choice but to 
become an author. He had previously published some easy 
])amphlets and had contributed essays in 1753 to The World. 
His Catah\^iie of Royal a?id Alolde Authors appeared early in 
1758, in a private edition, and was so much sought after that the 
delighted amateur was forced to develop into 0 professional writer 
against his will. His book was very successful , but faults were 
justly found with it, and Walpole suffered the agonies of criticism 
until he was *‘sick of the character of author.” He w^as not so 
sickj however, as to refrain from printing a volume of his Fugitive 
Pieces in 1758, and three volumes of Anecdotes of Painting in 
1761. In 1765 (December 1764) there was published, under 
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circumstances of thiilling secrecy, an anonymous romance, The 
Castle of Otranto^ ^^hlch was i^romplly fathered upon Horace 
Walpole. This Gothic novel jiositively frightened grown-up 
licople to the extent of making them unwilling 10 seek their hods, 
and was ] pronounced a ^‘masterpiece'’ by so gra\e a cnlu' as 
Warburton In his Historic Ihmbts (i7C)f»), Walipole attemjpted 
to whitewash the charac:tcr of Richard 111 , and awakened an 
agreeable cuntren-ersy In 1768 he i>rodiiced a clever huckrain 
tragedy. The Mysterious'' Moth r. Resides all these and uthcr 
miscellaneous w’oiks, Horace Wal]iole is the autlior of what gives 
him a far higher place than he w'OLild otherwise hold, the 
marvellously sjprightly and charimng series of letters first given to 
the w'oild 111 1798, and added to in successive instalments down 
to 1847. 

The critics ot the eighteenth century were very unwilling to 
take Horace Waljiole senoiisly, and his fiivolity, f(»i)pery, and 
artificiality gave them an excellent excuse He w’as the ]>nncc of 
fctits inctitres^ and everything w'hich t)rocec;ded from his pen 
showed an affectation of wTiting caielessly, like a fine gentleman. 
But his natural gifts w’cie \ciy biilliant, and if he had been poor 
or a Frenchman he w’ould piobably have made a great name for 
himself m literature. He ('atches and leflects, in his correspond- 
ence, the physiognomy of the middle of the century to a degree 
W'hich points to something little short of genius. The so( lal 
seductions of the age, its rose-coloured affectations, the very frou- 
frou of the fans of its great ladies, live and w ill live for ever in 
his easy pages. Horace Walpole s letters, long cast aside con- 
temptuously by criticism as malicious and ephemeral, are now' 
reasserting their right to exist, in viitue of the enchantment of 
their delicacy. Nor is his w ork in other departments of liteiature 
wholly contemptible. The Castle of OtranfOy w’hich pretended to 
be a reprint of a black-letter publication of 1529, would impose 
on no one now as an antique, but it is decidedly interesting as a 
story, in its mild moonlight horror. It is still more important as 
the first specimen in English of the narrative of mediaeval romance 
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which was presently to culminate in the novels of Walter Scott, 
and which was, for a time, to sweep every other species of fiction 
before it. This was part of Horace W’^alpole s ignorant but in- 
stinctive love of Gothic ornament and medineval architecture, 
neither of which he understood, however, nearly so well as the 
less ambitious C^ray, who had science enough to laugh at the 
stucco and the gilded gimcracks of Strawberry Hill. 2 'he Castk 
of Otranto is now seldom printed except in company with its 
earliest imitator. The Old English Baron of Clara Reeve (1725- 
1803), imblished in 1777. A certain relation or parallelism may 
not uninstructively be drawn between W’'alpole and his F'lench 
contemporary, the Comte de Caylus (1692-1765). P^ach was an 
amateur in archeology, art, and literature, and each did not a 
little to prepare the way for serious professional labour in all those 
departments. 

In 1759 the popular Scottish ihetoncian, Dr. Hugh Blair 
(1718-1800), began a series of discourses on the cultivation of 
taste by the study of polite literature, which, wanting as they are 
in all that constitutes sound criticism, demand notice because of 
the authority which they exercised for at least half a century, and 
because of their influence upon contemporary stjle. Blair was vain 
and empty, insipid and loquacious, and his lectures have not even 
the sincerity of the dry essays of Karnes. Towards the end of 
the century Blair achieved reputation and emolument by pub- 
lishing successive volumes of his sermons, in which he applied 
to theology the same vague platitudinising rhetoric that he had 
before given to literature. In these sermons the manner intro- 
duced by Shaftesbury reaches its final debasement. Blair had 
the presumption to blame the style of Johnson; but as the 
reputation of that great man rose, his Scottish critic found him- 
self supple enough to become one of the closest of Johnson's 
superficial imitators. Johnson himself, and others only less than 
he, thought that they found something to praise in Blair's bucket 
of warm water ; but the modem reader seeks there in vain for 
any solid profit to the intellect or the taste. 
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A whole literature of delightful books was inaugurated by the 
Rev. Gilbert White (1720-1793) in his immortal JVnfMrti/ History 
of Seiborne, which appeared in 1789, but was the collection of a 
lifetime. White was educated with the Wartons at Ilasingstoke, 
and proceeded to Oriel CollegCj Oxford , he took ordei s in 
1747, and as early as 1751 became curate of Sclbornc, a 
beautiful sylvan parish in Hampshire, where he had been born. 
He came back to Oriel the following year, and seivcd the 
university as pioctor ; in 1755, however, he returned to Selborne, 
and remained there for* the rest of his life. He declined living 
after living that he might remain m his beloved birthpLice, accept- 
ing first one or tw’o college-curacies, and then a Northamptonshire 
vicarage, but all as sinecures. Gilbeit White was deeply in love 
with Hester Mulso, afterwards known as Mrs. Chapone ; she 
declined his hand, and he never offered it to any one again. He 
corresponded with tw^o of the most active naturalists of the period, 
Thomas Pennant (1726-1796), and the Hon. Daincs Barrington 
(1727-1800), to both of whom he wus abundantly useful in his 
observations. In 1767 Gilbert White began to write down the 
natural history of his native parish, and in 1771 we find that the 
idea of publication had crossed his mind ; three years later he 
talks of a possible “ moderate volume.'’ He was hampered, how- 
ever, by every species of scruple and timidity, and the handsome 
quarto did not leave the printers' hands until the spring of 1789. 
The book is written in the form of letters to friends ; a shorter 
second part, with a new title-page, deals with The Antiquities of 
Selbome in the same manner. It is the earlier part which is the 
favourite ; after the appearance of hundreds of volumes describ- 
ing the natural history of various parts of England, Gilbert White’s 
book still preserves its unfailing charm and the bloom of its 
pristine freshness. It is one of the most delightful legacies 
which the eighteenth century has bequeathed to us. On every 
page some trace of original observation arrests us ; 

** Herons seem encumbered with too much sail ft^r their light bodies ; but 
these vast hollow wings are necessary m carrying butdens, <nich as large fishes 
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and the like. Pigeons, and particularly the sort called smtfers, have a way of 
clashing then wing-^ the one against the other over their backs with a loud 
snap ; another vaiiety called tiunbler^ turn themselves over m the air. Some 
birds have movements jiCLuhar In the season of love ; thus ling-doves, though 
stiong and rapitl at utlicr tunes, yet in the spring hang about on the wing in 
a toying and playful mannei ; thus the cock-snipe, while bleeding, forgetting 
hi-* former ihght, fins the wind like the wiml-hovei ; and the gieenfmch in 
paiticulai exhibits sueh languishing and falteimg gestures as to appeal like a 
w'ounded and dying luiu Tlie king-fishci tlarts along like an ariow ; fern- 
owls, or gfiat-suckers, glance in the du-^k over the tops of tiees like a meteor 
Staihngs, as it w'ere, swum along, while miisel-lhiushes use a wild and desultory 
flight Swallows sweep over the surface of the gioiind and water, and dis- 
tingci-.h themselves by lapid turns and (juick evolutions ; swifta dash lound m 
ciicles , and the bank-martin move-, with ficquent vacillati«)ns like a butterfly. 
Most of the small birds fly by jerks, rising and falling as they advance.'* 

AVilhout aiming at a st>ie, (Gilbert White is picturesque, precise, 
and vivid to a very brilliant degree ; and tlierc arc few novelists 
who sustain the reader’s interest so successfully. 

Hume’s work as a historian was continued by a very accom- 
plished writer, \Nho, without being an imitator of Hume, possessed 
to a singular extent the same habits of mind, the same merits, and 
the same faults. William Robertson (1721-1793) was a native of 
Midlothian, and entered the Scottish Church in 1743. 
a prominent and spirited part in the public life of Edinburgh, and 
in 1758 became suddenly famous by the publication of his History 
of Siotland, He w-as rewarded for this excellent work by being 
made Principal of Edinburgh University and Historiographer for 
Scotkmd. In 1769 he issued the three volumes of his History 
of the Reign of Charles J\, one of the best paid pieces of literary 
labour ever undertaken by a human pen, and this was follo>ved 
by several historical works of minor importance. Robertson 
was not more impressed than Hume with the necessity of close, 
independent, and impartial research, but he was no less graceful 
in style, and he diffused over his best work an even milder 
radiance of philosophic reflection. Hume and Robertson are 
strangely alike as historians. Neither descends the hill to survey 
the country at his feet, but each has exceedingly long sight, and 
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the power of taking wide and harmonious Pisgali-viows from his 
self-adopted eminence. Robertson, ho^\ever, i^ ceitainly supcrifir 
to Hume in his skill in making general estimates of history. It 
IS not the least of Roliertsons claims to our eoiisiilciatiou that 
the opening chapteis of his C/jt 7 ?‘/rs had the effect of awaken- 
ing a historir sense in the childhood of f'arlyle, supj)l\ing him 
with “ new worlds of kno\\le<lge, vistas m all directions " Robeit- 
son describes the discover) of America \Mth peculiar gusto, linger- 
ing with delight over every gorgeous detail 

** As the sun nil then lu»nl', !nnnni.tl iml .iimcil Thty toulmI 

towai'l the I'll.iiul with then («)lc>ui', •li'njji.ijul, willi uiili],.i‘ niuiu, nijil oIIili 
martial pomp As tiny nppi<».idit‘(l llu* (oast, ihc) saw iL comtciI willi a 
multitude of i»coplt‘, whom tlie no\ilt} of the sp( < t u !<■ hid <]i.iwn together, 
wlu>se attitudes arul gestuie'« expie^'.etl woiidt r and aslMmshnu nt at tlie 
stiango ohic\(s which ])ie^entc<l tlu ui^eh<*'. lo tin 11 \kw’ C’oluiuhiis w.i', the 
fiist Kuiopeau who ^et loot on tlie new' woild wlnrh he had disco\erc<l Ho 
Iande«l in a iicli dic^?'., and with n naked -.wtU'l in hi-* haml His men 
followed, and kneeling down, tluyall kisstd the gmnnd whidi they liad so 
long desiicd to >ee They next elected a nueifix, rind piostiatiPg thcinsi'Kc-* 
before it, leturned thanks to Hod for condiiiling their \o)aL'e to such a 
happy issue. They then i»)ok solemn posse '.moii of the eountiy loi llu eiow'ii 
of Castile and T.eon, with all the foimahtit whidi the Poituguc'.c wcie 
accuslomeil to ol)seive 111 acts of tlii*^ kmd in then new' disL.o\eiiL'. '* 

^'i^liolls streams of jihilosophical tcndenc y from Hutcheson, 
Hume, and Hartley met m the brilliant Ad^im Smith (172.V 
1790), a Kirkcaldy youth, educated at Balliol College, Osford, 
and called caily in life to be the distiple and then the suc- 
cessor of Hutcheson at (Glasgow His two books are the 
Theory of Moral Senthnenis (i75<>), and the Imjany inio the 
A\xturc and Causes of the Wealth oj Mat ions (1770), both oiigin- 
ally delivered as courses of lectures at Clasginv. Tlie funner 
of these was highly popular; it laesented ^Mth dignity and 
felicity the favourite optimistic theories of the age, the cheeiful 
system of man as a beautiful specimen of celestial ilo<'k-work 
which needs but to be undisturbed to go on ineirily till it runs 
down. None of the philosoiihers, except liullei, seem to have 
ni X 
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retained the seventeenth - c entiiry conviction of the inherent 
badness of human nature, or of its tendency to moral decay. 
Smith's second book is vastly superior to liis first. He had been 
to Fiance in the meantime, and had come into personal relations 
with the great French economists Quesnay (1694-1774) and 
Turgot (i7:!7-i;.Si). llis mind was eminently receptive, and in 
an element of extreme tranciuillity he woiked out his theories 
slowly to their last results The chief merit of the llhi/f/i of 
and that which enables it still to hold its place at the 
head of the politico-economic literature of the world, is not any 
very gicat originality in detail, but an extraordinary grasp of 
all parts of the subject, and a marvellous ability m illustrating 
theoretical propositions by apt instances from practical life. 
Adam Smith is usually spoken of as the first prophet of Free 
Trade; it would be nearer the truth, lemarks Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, “to say that he was the first writer who succeeded in 
so piesenting that doctrine as to convince statesmen in its 
favour. To the jiurely literary student, desirous of an example 
of Adam Smith’s style, which is always lucid and correct, no 
better specimen can be recommended than the letter he wrote to 
Strahan, describing his last interview with the dying Hume : 

“Ht! said that when he was reading, a few days hefoie, Lucian's 
Dialogues of the Dead, among all the excuses winch arc alleged to Charon 
for not enter ing readily into his boat, he could not find on, that filled him ; 
for he had no house to finish, he had no daughter to provide for, he had 
no enemies upon whom he wished to revenge himself. ‘ I could not well 
imagine,* said he, ‘ what excuse I could make to Charon in order to obtain a 
little delay. I have done everything of consequence which I ever meant to 
do ; and I could at no time expect to leave my relations and friends in a 
better situation than that in which I am now likely to leave them. I therefore 
have all reason to die contented.’ He then diverted himself with inventing 
several jocular excuses, which he supposed he might make to Charon, and 
with imagining the ver}" surly answers which it might suit the character of 
Charon to return to them. * Upon further consideration,* said he, * I thought 
I might say to him “Good Charon, I have been correcting my works for a 
new edition. Allow me a little time, that I may see how the public receives 
the aUeiations.** But Charon would answer, “When you have seen the 
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effecl of these, you will be for making other alteratic«ns There will be no 
end of such excuses, so, honest frieml, please step into the boat.” But I 
might still uige, Have a little patience, goorl Tharon ; T lia\o been en- 
deavoiuing to open the eyes of the public. If I live .1 few years longer, I 
may have the satisfaction of seeing the downfall of some of the prevailing 
systems of siij^erstition But C'haion would then lose all temper and 
decency. ‘'You loiiering logue, that will not hai)peu those many hundred 
years. Do jxm fancy I will grant you a lease fur so long a teiin^* Ciet into 
the boat this instant, you lazy loitering logue " ' ” 

Several of the pioneers of science in the eighteenth ccntiiiy, 
the great technical teachers, were far from disdaining the arts of 
giareful expression. There is no more interesting example of this 
fact than Sir William Blackstone (1723-1780), w'ho ( ontrived to 
make one of the most readable of books out of a compendium 
of jurisprudence Dlackstone began life as a poet. His copy of 
octosyllabics, entitled The Lawyer s Ftoewcll io his A/use^ is one 
of the best minor poems of the time, and suggests that so 
skilful a versifier might have taken his jilace with the professional 
lyrists. In one hundred lines iL describes the charms of poetry, 
the obligation of the author to quit the Muse, and the solemn 
enthusiasm with which he will devote himself to another mistress, 
and, absorbed in the study of “ Britannia's laws,^' 

*•’ Observe how part-> with parts unite 
In one baimnnious rule of right ; 

See countless wheels distinctly teml 
By various laws to one gre.it eml ” 

These lines are usually attributed to the year 1741, when 
Blackstone entered himself at the Middle Temple; but they 
seem too vigorous and too polished to be the work of a lad of 
eighteen, and it may be suggested, as more probable, that they 
were WTitten in 1746, when the author was called to the bar. 
Until 1766 Blackstone remained identified w'lth Oxford, success- 
ively as undergraduate at Pembroke, as fellow and bursar of All 
Souls, as principal of New Inn Hall, and as first Vinerian pro- 
fessor. In 1765-69 he published his Commentaries on tJw Laivs 
^ Englandy in four quarto volumes By this work he made about 
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^1^,000. Aliboiigih the Commenitincs had faults which have 
since been abundantly pointed out, their merits were obvious 
alike to lawyers and to the public, and no legal work has ever 
enjoyed or deserved so eminent a popular siu cess Hlackstone 
\Mites casil) and brightly, though few critics of to-day would 
endor'sc Vox’s enthusiastu dictum that the Vineiian Piofessorwas 
the best prose-wiitei of his da), ‘‘far more coriect than Ilume 
and less studied than Robeitson '* 

The eadiest ait (‘i itu isms of any value published in this 
country were contained m the annual and biennial JJiscour^ts 
\\hirh Sir Joshua Reynolds, P R A. (i 723-j 7(^2), delivered from 
January 1759 to his retiiement in December 1790 They \\ ere 
issued year by year, and c ollec ted after his death. "J’he popularity of 
these essays has been sleadil) maintained, and Reynolds can now 
be omitted in no c*italogiie of the leading wntcis of the second 
half of the centui) His periods are full and cltxiucnt, and he 
mingles with his icsthetK })hikw)j)hy, which he boriowed mainly 
from the Fiench, a jiractic^al knowledge due to his own technu'al 
experience He is often enthusiastic and always singularly sym- 
pathetic as a teacher, while the best proof of the value of Ins 
discourses is that they are still in constant demand, and eageily 
consulted by professional aitists. It is in the course of his four- 
teenth Discourse that the IVesident pauses to make his touching 
reference to the recent death of his rival (lamshon ugh ■ 

“It may not he impi.tjvji to iiiaLe niLnlum (»f ‘‘unic dF the cusLoms aixl 
habits of this cxtiaurdinary man ; points uhuli come in«)ie within the re'uli 
of an obseiver : I, liow'evcr, mean only such as are connected w'lth his art, 
and indeed were, a^ I approlienil, the causes of his ariivmg to that high 
degicc of excellence which we see and acknowledge in his W'ork Of 
these cause-, we must stale, as the fundanKiital, the hive wdncli he hail to his 
art ; to which, mdi.ed, his whole mind seems to have been devoted, and to 
wh ch everything w'as lefericd ; and this w^e may faiily conclude fiom \ani)iis 
ciicumstances of his life, which weie known to his intimate friends. Among 
others, he had a habit of continually reinaikmg to those who happened to bt 
about him, whatever peculiarity of countenance, whatcvei accidental combi- 
nation of figures, or hapi>y effects of light and shadow^, occurred in pio- 
specls, in the sky, in walking the stieets, 01 111 company. If, in his w'alks, 
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he ff)un<l a chaiactei that he liked, and whu-.e attendance wa-. to be obtained, 
he oideicd linn to lui hou'xO and fioin the lield'i he bmn^lit into In'* 
paintinfj-ionm sluin]j'5 of liees, weecls, and anim.iK of \aiit*ns kind',; and 
designed tlum, not fnan memory, but immediaUly ftoni the objt.i.t*. He 
even fiamed a kind of model of land^icapes on his table, compo^eil of broken 
stones diud hoib',, and piiees of looking glas'., vilueli he inagmiied and 
impro\ed into uKks, trees, and water. How far this latter juaetiee uiLiy 
be useful in giving hints, the piofes^uis of laiuL^capc ean best deteiinme ” 

It was, donbtk'ss, through his lifelong romjxinionship with 
Johnson, Ijiuku, and Clpldsmith that Reynolds learned to write 
in the English language unl> a little less brilliant!} than they 




CHAPTER X 

THE POETS OE Tilt DECADENCE 

There is no section of our national poetry so sterile, so unstimu 
lating, as that which we have now reached, the poeti) of the third 
quaiter .of the eighteenth century Compared even with the 
period which immediately preceded it, although that was not 
greatly inspired, it is singularly dull, mechanical, and dusty. There 
is nothing here so majestic as the odes of (iray or so tender as 
those of Collins — nothing to challenge comparison with the frank 
nature-study of Thomson. Names there are in plenty, names of 
poets not yet utterly discrowmed, but on whose brows the laurel is 
growing very thin and brittle. The greatest of the group is a 
noble prose-writer, who wrote graceful verses. The rest are either 
survivals, or else men with the light of the next age already dimly 
reflected in their faces. The most characteristic of them is 
scarcely a poet at all, but a versifier, who without charm or imagi- 
nation, summed up all that the mere tradition of poetic art in the 
eighteenth century could teach an extremely clever artisan. In 
the verses of Erasmus Darwin the classic style found itself unsur- 
passed, and, in that direction, fortunately unsurpassable. As the 
century approached its close, a newer and a nobler choir of true 
poetic voices began to be heard, not always to be distinguished at 
the outset from the hard see-saw of the older generation, yet for 
ears attuned bringing real music in the Village of Crabbe, and the 
Poetical Sketches of Blake, both in 1783, the Table-Talk cA Cowper 
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(1785), and Burns's Kilmarnock volume of 1786 But the pleasant 
task of touching this levival is left to my surressor. 

How very rapidly what was living and organit in Collins and 
Gray became fossilised may be seen by examining the frigid work 
in verse of the physician, Mark Akenside (1721 1770). Tins 
writer was the son of a butcher in Ncwcastle-ori-T>ne, wlieio, at 
the age of sixteen, and still at school he published The ]’irtuosi\ 
a poem in Spenserian stanza, which preceded in jiublicity both 
Thomson's and Shenstone's efforts in that form, the honour of 
reviving w'hich should therefore rest with Akenside. In 1744, on 
his way from Edinburgh to complete his medical studies in 
Holland, he published his Pleasures of Imagination in London ; 
his Odes appeared in 1745 ; and in 174(1 his Hymn to the A^a fails. 
He was at the latter date only in his twenty-filth year, but ho 
wrote no more jioetry of impoitancc, and is to be class^ed with 
those in whom the lync vein is early stanched. Akenside became 
a distinguished member of the Royal Society, a writer of valuable 
physiological treatises, and a leading hospital physician. The 
first edition of the Pleasures of the lmay;fnation was anonymous, 
and in three books of cold and stately blank verse. In the prose 
‘‘design," Akenside mentioned Addison, from whom he had 
borrowed much, but not Shaftesbury, to wdiom he owed his entire 
philosophical groundwork. Akenside thought that “ the separa- 
tion of the works of imagination from philosophy” was a very 
undesirable thing, and he determined to unite the theories of tlie 
Characteristics wuth his own strenuous verse. The result was not 
wholly unlucky, but the world has preferred to take its Shaftesbury 
undiluted with blank verse; Akenside afterwards re-wrote his 
poem, without improving it. His odes are icy-cold, and full of 
elegance rather than beauty ; his Hymn to the yiiiads is usually held, 
and with good cause, to be his best poem, the most graceful, the 
most sculpturesque specimen of his blank verse. It closes thus : 

“ He, perchance, the gifts 
Of young Lya:us, and the diead exploits, 

May sing in aptest numbex*s : he the fate 
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or •‘obci pLiUhtus, he the Paplu.m iiles, 

Aii'l naked Mais AMtli C’yllurc.i chained, 

Anil stiDiii; Akides in the ^])instci’s lubes, 

Ma\ releluale, applaiultvl Put with 
O NaiaiK, fai fnnn that unhallowed rout, 

Mu^t dv\Lll the man wIiol'ci to piaisul themes 
Irnokes the imnioital Muse The immoital Muse 
To )oni calm liahiiations, to the cave 
t.'oi}cian, oi the Oelphie mount, will t^uide 
JIis foutsteps ; and with youi un^ullierl stieains 
IJis lij)"* will liatlie . whithei the eternal loic 
Of 'J liemis, oi the majesty of Jove, 

To mortals he re\eal ; oi leaeli his l\rt 
The un envied giieidon of the pati lot’s toils, 

In tho-e unfadinir idands of the Messed, 

M here sailed lianU abide. Jlad, honoured Nymphs ! 

'I'll I ice liail ’ hor )i>u the Cyicnaic shell, 

Ikliold, 1 toueli, le'Nerin^ To my sontj-. 

Pe present yt, with favouiable feet , 

And all piofanei audience fai lemove ” 

Akenside was not without influence on poetic style, and he 
posscsserl a duect disciple in the early writings of 1'. L. reacock. 
At his very best Akenside is sometimes like a sort of frozen 
Keats. Two exact contemporaries of Akenside claim mention 
here only on the strength of one fine lyric apiece — James (Grainger 
(1721-1766), a didactic: West Indian sugar-planting ])hysician, 
having published in 1755 Solitude, befo e he began to 

sing of canes and sw^ains in tedious coujilets; and Francis Fawkes 
(1721-1777), being the author of “The Brown Jug,'’ printed among 
his Original Poems of 1761 • 

“ Dt;ar Tom, this luow’n jug that now foams with mild ale 
(In which I will drink to sw^ect Nan of the Vale) 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul 
As tVr drank a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl ; 

In boosing about kwas his praise to excel, 

And among jolly topers be boie off the bell. 

“It chanc’d as in dog-days he sat at his ease 
In hib flower-woven aibour as gay as you please. 
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M’ltli a fiicinl aiiil a pi)>e pulTing somm^ a\vn\, 

Ami \Mih InnKsl old stiriL^o wa^ soakini; Ins (l.i\. 

Ills bicalh-doois of liA. on a sudden wlic sliiii, 

And he died full as lu^ as a Ihutliesler bull. 

“ III', boily, when loiicf m ihc cjiound it had lain, 

And tune into ebiy had lesolv’d il aj;am, 

A ])otlei found out in its <.()\eil so snug, 

And with jiait of fal Toby he foini'd thi^ biow^n jug, 

Tshnv sailed to frieniKliip, and iinitli, and mild ale; 

So liLix's t(i iny 1 o\l 1> sweet Nan ol ilie \ ale ’* 

I'awkes was <li.stin^uished as a translatoi of the dassirs, and 
he had the complaisance to lender into English the Latin poems 
of his friend Chiistoiihcr Smart (1722-1770) 'I'hroii^hoiit his 
own century, Smart received no other honours, and his foilorn 
reputation lias only very rci'ently been lifted (uil of the limbo 
where it was lying with that of the Langhornes and the Merruks 
In no existing history of literature does Smart receive anything 
like his due meed of attention, as being, in a dieary age of 
vcisifiers, a very original, if somewhat ira/y and unbalanc'cd poet 
He w'ent to I’embiukc ('ollege, Cambridge, in 173S, and remained 
there until 1754, when he lost his fellowship through the fact of 
his marriage ha\ing been disioveted. Ot his eccentric and dis- 
reputable ways in college w'C find tiaces in the letters of (hay, 
wdio was resident wdth him for a long time at Pembroke, and who 
describes him as graduating for Bedlam or a jail. After having 
tested the merits of either kind of asylum, howe\cr, m 1752 
Smart jiulled himself together, and published a collection of his 
Potms^ a handsome (juarto, containing, besides some sixteen odes 
in following of Cray, a didactic JJof-GarJrfi, in two books of 
Thomsonian blank verse, a masque, and some miscellaneous 
ballads. These pieces arc all mediocre, although illuminated 
here and there wath flashes of gorgeous phiaseology. In 1753 
Smart published The Jlilliad, a conceited satiie on Dr. John Hill, 
who had somewhat severely reviewed Smart’s odes. This poem 
is chiefly notable as having probably suggested the form and the 
title of the much more famous Rolliad (1785) of LawTcnce and 
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Fitzpatrick. About 1754 Smart let himself out on a lease for 
ninety-nine years, to work for a bookseller, and in 1761 he became 
violently insane once more. Dr. Johnson went to see him in the 
madhouse, and his account of the visit is well known. “ I did 
not think,” said the lexicographer, “that he ought to be shut up. 
His infirmities v ere not noxious to society. He insisted on people 
praying with him ; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as with any 
one else. Another charge was that he did not love clean linen ; 
and I have no passion for it.” While in Bedlam, Smart wTote his 
famous Son^ to David ^ ljubhshed in 1 763. Worn out >vith drunken- 
ness and depressed with debt, the unhappy poet sank in 1770. 

It is difficult to descj-ibe and impossible to analyse the Son^ to 
Davids a lyric in 516 lines, many of which evade any literal para- 
phrase in prose. It is obviously the \vork of an intellect which is 
partially unhinged, but the removal of self-criticism seems to have 
withdrawn at the same time many of the conventional scruples of 
the hide-bound eighteenth-century writer, and to have unsealed 
the fountains of poetic language. W'hat Smart means may oc- 
casionally be doubtful, but no one can fail to recognise that his 
Biblical fancy is steeped in all the flush and bloom of Eden ■ 

“ For adoiation ripening canes 
And cocoa’s purest milk detains 

The western pilgrim’s staff ; 

^Vhe^e ram in clasping boughs inclos’d, 

And vines with oiangcs dispos’d, 

Embower the social laugh, 

“Now labour his reward receives, 

I'or adoration counts his sheaves 

To peace, her bounteous prince ; 

The nectanne his strong tint imbibes. 

And apples of ten thousand tribes. 

And quick peculiar quince. 

“ The wealthy crops of whitening rice, 

’Mongst thyme woods and groves of spice, 

For adoration grow ; 

And, marshaird in the fenced land. 

The peaches and pomegranates stand, 

Where wild carnations blow. 
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“ For adoration, beyond nutth. 

The scholar bullfinch aims to catrli 
The soft flute’s i\niy touch ; 

And, caielcss on the haztl spiay, 

7'he daiinq; ledhreast keeps at hay 
The damsel's giecdy touch ” 

How much the fo perplexed Sinnit's contemporaries 

may be gathered from the fact that it, the only real jewel in his 
crown, was omitted from the posthumous collection f)f hjs works 
Of late, full justice has tardily been done to thehighly-colonied 
phrases and daring adjectives of the and Mr. Browning, in 
his recent Faj’Ieyin^s^ has celebrated thv magu' of Smart’s dis- 
ordered but glowing imagination in fervid iambic s. In reference 
to the mediocrity of Smart’s other poems, the greater modern 
poet compares the Song to J'tavid to a gorgeous chapel lying 
perdue in some dull old commonplace mansion. 

The latest and biightest of Goldsmith’s poems would scarcely 
have been written if the manner of rhyming had not been 
suggested to him by the popularity of a very whimsical and elegant 
trifle. The New Bath Grade, wdiich appeared in quarto in 1766, 
was the herald of a new school of society verse, and led the way 
towards Praed and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The author was a Cam- 
bridge scholar of distinction, a fox-hunting country scjuire, and an 
inglorious member of Parliament, Christopher Anstcy (i 724-1 S05). 
This gentleman had for many years frc(iuented Bath, then m the 
heyday of fashion, and he determined to lampoon the society of 
that city in a rhyming satire. The sub-title of 7 he Aero Bath 
Guide is “ Memoirs of the B — r — d Family,^’ and the poem takes 
the form of fifteen letters addressed by members of that family, 
who are drinking the Bath waters for their health. I'he first 
correspondent remarks : 

** From water sprung, like flowers from dew, 

What troops of Baids appear I 
The God of Verse — and Physic too — 

Inspires them twice a year. " 

And accordingly all the Blunderheads, male and female, express 
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their feelings, wliethei rynieal or lomantic, in rhyme. 'Che \\holc 
poem, tliough coarse in ])arts, and in others darkened by lost 
allusions, remains one of the lightest and most s])arkhng of jiurely 
mundane compo'^itJons in the language; the “letteis,” written in 
anapaistic \eisc of four stresses, being decidedly the best. It is in 
these latter that we see the < oming Cloldsmith foreshadowed 

From TIh' Bath Guide to Refaliation the transition is 

easy, and we now approat h the chief poetic, name of the period, 
Oliver Tjoldsinith ( I 72S-1 774), wlio'.e interesting personal career 
it will be desirable to defer tieating till we reach him, in his 
mon* impoitant charactei of a prose-writer, in the next chapter. 
Goldsmith, if carefully examined, is seen to mark a retrograde 
step, a momentary phase of reaction. In versification he returned, 
in company with C'hurchill, to the heroic coupkl, which had 
received no support of any gieat weight, save that of Samuel 
Johnson, in the preceding generation. P'or the wS])enserian staii/a 
and the blank verse of "I'homson, for the ode-fonns of (hay and 
Collins, Goldsmith did not conceal his disdain He looked back 
beyond these naturalistic poets, and tocik his j^lace in direct suc- 
cession to Tope His disdain, in non-dramatic poetry, ot blank 
verse, the employment of wdiich had become general since 1725, 
is not more seen in the remarks in the Polite and the 

dedication to The lyavcUcr^ than in Gcjldsmith’s total repudiation 
of it in his envn work. He studied the couplet witl great care, and 
he contrived to introduce into it an ease, an unstudied simplicity, 
which raise Goldsmith far above Johnson and Churchill, and some- 
times place him, in mere charm, above Pope himself. The key- 
word of Goldsmith’s verse is grace. He is not, as a poet, very 
strong, or very original, or very frequently inspired ; but his sim- 
plicity IS often touching, his ear is commonly delicate, and his 
rectitude of feeling always takes a polished and yet a natural form 
of expression. But here it becomes necessary to distinguish, since 
Goldsmith claims our attention in two classes of imaginative art, 
as a dramatist and as a descriptive poet We touch on the 
former first 
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(lOldsinitli’s cailiei comedy, The Good XatnrJ Mau^ was pro- 
duced at Covent Carden in January 176S, liaving l)cen written m 
the tw(j ]»reredin^i( years ]t enjoyed l)ut a comparative success, 
although good judges, such as Dr Jtdmsun, pionounccd iL the 
best comedy seen on the English stage since Cildier com]deted 
Vanliriigh’s ]Vt> 7 'ohed JJudhind m 17,28 The j»eriod of feuty 
years contained between tliese two representations had certainly 
been one of the most sterile in tlie diamatic histoiy of the 
countiy t'ibber had beui succeeded by I'oote ^1721-1777), 
in whose numeious dramas tlie de’velofUTienl of chaiac teiistic 
dialogue was cntiiely siiburchnaUd 10 the illustration of such 
oddities and whunsic td singulaiities as could be eini)hjsised by 
the talent for mimic ry jiossessed by the author-actor Imnself , and 
not one of 1 ‘oote’s [»la}s holds a imhe m hteratuic. Near the 
close of the half century a change c.ime over dramatic taste, 
the mere faue or builes«iiie grew to be less in favoiii, and the 
audiences w'elcomed attempts at a [uiier and moie legitimate 
comedy of intiigue 'I’heie is still a savour of the salt of wut to 
be tasted in 21 ie Suspicious Uuslaud of Dr. llcnjamin Hoadly 
(1706-1757} and in the .I//V />/ Ihr 7 \t'us of (lanick, both pro- 
duced in 1747 ; while if I ifc Jklozo Stain ( i 759) of the Rev. 
James Townley (1714-1778) be a trille, it is one whic h keeps any 
audience alive with laughter to the j>resent day. When (luldsmith’s 
attention was first called to the drama tJie ]K^i)ular taste had once 
moie changed, and the favouiite of the moment was Hugh Kelly 
(1739-1777), the Irish staymaker, w'ho made himself, for a short 
time, pre-eminent with a senes of five c-omedies, all of the lar- 
moyante sentimental class recently introduced fiom Erance, in 
which everything that wms vulgar or vigorous w^as c\uelully omitted. 
It was one of Kelli’s incces, False Delnacw whi* Ii wms jiroduced 
at Covent Garden six days before The Good Xatur'T Man^ and 
so sorely interfered wnlh the success of that play. Goldsmith 
defined the compositions of Kelly and Cumbeiland as ‘Senti- 
mental comedies, in w'hich the virtues of private life are exhibited, 
rather than the vices exposed ; and the distresses rather than the 
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faults of mankind make our interest in the jnece.'* His own 
Good Natur^d Alan, although strong comic wTiting is introduced, 
shows to a considerable extent this sentimental quality. It is a 
play that has scarcely preserved its vitality ; when it is revived, it 
IS before an audience that accepts it from an antiquarian j)oint of 
view, and consents to be only occasionally amused. Vet Croaker 
IS a good creation, and Jack Lofty a better one. 

The hero-worship of (Goldsmith s biograjihers has obscured the 
memory of a play which is really a far better and livelier comedy 
than T/ic Good Xatur'd and much more worthy to precede 
S//e Stoops to Conquer. It occurred to Gairick and to George 
Col man that an entertaining drama might bo drawm uj) on the 
lines of Hogarth’s “ Mariage h la mode,” and the result of their 
joint labours w’as TAe Clandestine AIarru\i^e a play now 

wholly neglected, but worthy of revival as much on the stage as in 
the study. Two years earlier, in 1764, Macklin had, in his True 
Born Scotchman (afterwards known as The Man of the JFor/J\ 
sketched, rather inartistically, the outline of a most laughable 
play. The Lord Ogleby of the former comedy, and the Sir Per- 
tinax Mac-Sychophant of the latter, are characters which display 
very brilliant qualities of comic invention, and it is to do their 
authors a gross injustice to pretend, as the worshippers of Goldsmith 
are accustomed to do, that the latter arises, like a phoenix, out of 
the absolute ashes of the drama. In all other branches of literature 
Goldsmith’s originality shows itself in the art with which he 
excels those who had been doing well on the same lines j and it 
is this praise, and no other, ivhich is due to him as a comic 
dramatist 

The famous “ low ” scene in The Good Naturd Man, between 
young Honeywood, Miss Richland, and the bailiffs, w'hich is so 
funny to Aiad and so distressing to see that Goldsmith was forced 
to cut it out, is really that which most characteristically prepares 
us for the playw'right’s second and far more genuine dramatic 
success. If one swallow could make a summer, She Stoops to 
Conquer would make the eighteenth century a period of genuine 
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dramatic vitality, for it is one of the great comedies of the world. 
It lives mainly by the vigour of its Inroad humour. “ The genteel 
thing IS the genteel thing any time, if so be that a gentleman bees 
in a concatenation accordingly,” but the public i.s not al\va}s in a 
mood to dance the Minuet m Ariadfie, Sometimes it likes to be 
reminded of its Tony Lumpkins and the frolics at the Three 
Pigeons, and then She Stoops to Conquer is once more in all its 
glory. This inimitable comedy, with all its innocent wit and frank 
good-nature, was put on the stage, after extraordinary objections 
on Colman’s part, in March 1773, just a year before the author’s 
death, and brought Goldsmith consideraWe pecuniary profit and 
endless personal distresses. At the present day it is probably the 
best known of the author’s works, and, outside Shakespeare and 
Sheridan, the English i»lay with which the greatest number of 
persons are familiar. C)f post-Elizabethan comedies which pre- 
ceded it in this country, those of Congreve alone can be named 
by its side j and if it is less artistically c'onstructed, somewhat less 
carefully written, and much less witty, Us moral purity and wdiole- 
someness, Its fund of good spirits, and its wonderful flow of 
natural dialogue, are qualities that raise it almost to a level with 
Love for Love OT The Way of the World. Of succeeding comedies, 
but one has approached it in lasting iiopularity — the School for 
Scandal^ produced four years latei, by Sheridan. 

No earlier poem of Goldsmith than The Traveller is known to 
exist, for this piece belongs, at least in part, to the year 1757, 
when the poet was w^andering over the face of Europe on foot. 
But it was not published until the last days of 1764, in a quarto 
form dated 1765. In plan The Traveller is a perfect example of 
an eighteenth -century didactic or descriptive poem in heroics. 
The person who speaks the verses — Goldsmith himself in his 
Swiss exile — sits pensively on an Alpine rock, and moralises on 
the condition and the limitations of European society. The poem 
pleased Goldsmith’s contemporaries; Johnson, who deigned to 
complete it with couplets of his own, declared it to be the best 
poem since the death of Pope, but this w^as a mistake. The 
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Traveller ib far from being so good a poem as the Churchyard 
Ele^y or even the Canity of Human Wishes^ but it is a delicate 
and pathetic' jnecc of idealism in highly-finislied verses. It is far 
inferior, howevei-, to The Deserted Villa^c^ a poem m the same 
manner and measure, — and of about the same length, eatli 
containing less than five hundred lines, — whieh (loldsinith ]iub- 
lished, also in quarto, in 1770 'Fhe descriptions in the later 
]>iece are not merely superior m freshness and reality to those in 
The TravLlIe}\ but they have a truth of detail, an cxcpiisite 
simplicity and penetrative sweetness, which are hardly rivalled 
else'\here m the language : 

“ Sweet wns lliL sound, when oft, ul c‘vening\ cIom;, 

Up yonder lull the Milage murmur lose ; 

Then*, as I passed with caitles^ stej)'. and slow, 

The mingling noto^ eamc soften'd from below ; 

Tile swain n.ijponsive a"? the Tnilk-mai<l sung, 

The sobei held that low d to meet their joiing ; 

I’he noisy geese that gabbled o’ei the pool, 

The jdayfiil children just let b»ose from school ; 

'fhe watch-dog's 'soice that bay’d the wliisj)e*nng wind, 

And the loud laugh that sjiohc the vacant mind,' — 

These all in sw^ect coiifu-^ion sought the glade, 

And lill'd each ])aiisL‘ the nightingale had made. 

Thu now’ the soumls of pojad.ition fail, 

No cheerful nuirniurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-giown foolw’ay tiead, 

Ilut all the blooiiiy flush of life is fled !’* 

Tlie last ninety lines may be charged with a certain heaviness, 
due to the requirements of the age, which, like Horace Walpole, 
called for “ edification ” in its art ; but if these are omitted, the 
rest of the contrast between the smiling Auburn of old and its 
hag-haunted ruins is in the highest and truest sense felicitious and 
poetical. The heroic couplet was never employed, even by Poiic 
himself, with more melody, and there is an easy lightness about 
the best descriptive passages which is hardly to be discovered else- 
where in English heroic verse. 

With the single exception of the anapaests of his latest years, 
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the remainder of Goldsmith’s poetry is inconsiderable. Edwin 
and Angelina is absurd ; even Shenstone could do this sort of 
thing belter, and Johnson’s burlesque sums up all criticism. 'Fhe 
songs and lyrics arc jioor, always excepting the coniR ballads of 
“ Mary JJlaize ” and the “ Mad Dog,” to which a fiesh Mtahty has 
been given by the sympathetic genius of Randolph Caldecott 
The best of Goldsmith’s minoi pieces is the \ei \ carefully polished 
Description of an Author’s Bedroom ’ 

Where the Rod Lion, staring oVr the way. 

Invites each passing strangei that lan pa) , 

Wlieic Cahert’b buU, and Pardons’ hlaclv ehampagne, 

Regale the diabs an<l bloods of Driiiv I ano , 

There, m a lonely room, fomi bailifls snug, 

The Muse found Scuggen stretched benealh a rug 
A window, patehul with pajicr, lent a i.i) 

That dimly showed the state in wlntli he la\ , 

The sanded door, that grits benc.ilh the tiead , 

The humid wall, with paltiy j«ii lines spuad 
The Royal Game of Got)se was iheieMTi vuni, 

And the Twelve Rules the Ro\.il MaiLyi duw , 

Ihe Seasons, fiainM with listing, found a pi ice. 

And biave Prince William sliow’d his lamp-black face. 

The morn was cold , Ik mcws with keen deMie 
The lusty grate unconscious of a fiio ; 

With beet and milk arieais the fiie/e was scor'd 
And five Clack’d tea-cups dress'd the chimney-board : 

A night-cap deck’d his brows instead f»f ba\, 

A cap by mght — a stocking all the da> ’ ” 

But after tlic publication of l^he Xew Bath Guidc^ Goldsmith 
ladopted the ambling measures in which he wTOte three post- 
humously-printed masterpieces, (i 77 d)i The Haunch of 

Venison (1776), and the Letter to Mrs, Bunhury (iS 37 )> it is 
in these of till his works in verse that he attains his easiest move 
ment and most racy vocabulary. In The J'favelkr and The 
Deserted ViUage,^ with all his brilliancy and charm, he was really 
returning consciously to a form of writing w'hich the world had 
already decided to condemn. In Retaliation^ although clinging 
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to l)ie modes of his generation, his style was i^rophcsying of a 
freer and a more ruurageoiis period 

“ Heu' lie-. Da\i(l Cianid-, •Icsciihe me, ^^lu> can, 

An ahiJ'l^nient of all that was pleasant in in. in , 

As an art«»i, JunfessM withrmt iival tn slnne, 

As a w t, if not (list, in the vc»y lust line , 

Yet with l.ilent', like these, ami an excdlent hcail, 

'J he m.an had Ins failings, a diijieto his ait ; 

Like an ill-jud^in^ beauty his rolmiis he* spieail. 

Anti l)c]da-.lercil w'lth loiige his own nituial icd 
On the stage he wm-. natiiial, simple, afftcting, 

Twas fiiily that when he was off he was acting. 

l>ul let us be candnl, ami speak rml niii miiul, 

If iliintcs apjilaiulcil, be paid them in kiiul , 

’St Keniiil^s, and Kellys, and Woodl.ilK so gi.iM*, 

^Vhal coiiimeuc w'as jouis, wdiile ytni got and you gave ! 

Iltiw tliil (liub Slicel le-ceho the shout-, that }ou raised, 

While he was be-Kosciustd and )ou were bej nailed ! 
but peace to hi*^ si»int a\heievc*i it ilies, 

'i o art as an angel anel im\ with the skie-. , 

'^rhose poets who owe llieii best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his llaltciei'., go a\he*fe he will 

Old Shakcspeaie rceeiac liiiii w'lth jiuise and with hue, 

And beaumonts and bens be his Kellys abo\e ” 

On the whole^, how^ever, we must deny to the verse of (ioldsmitli 
any great importance in the jwocession of Engli h hteiature It 
prcsencs us with ceitain very graceful and delicate numbers, but 
It marks no progress in the art of poetry. 

Still less can be claimed for the satirist who towered for a 
moment so high above his contemporaries, and who leaves upon 
us the same impression of greatness as a knock-kneed giant at a 
country fair may leave. The Rev, Charles Churchill (1731-1764) 
has faded to the merest shadow of himself, and the writer w^ho of 
all others aimed at being virile, robust, and weighty, has come to 
be regarded as the ideal of a pasteboard hero. Churchill was at 
Westminster and would have been at Trinity ; but he disqualified 
himself at seventeen by marrying, and was forced by poverty to 
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prepare for tlic uncongenial profession of a clergyman. He held 
curacies in Wales and Someiset, and 111 175S he came back to 
London as a curate and, legardless of his doth, plunged into a 
succession of deliaucheries which earned him off witlnn six years, 
at the age of thirty-three. Ills literary career was brief and full of 
activity. In 1761 lie began by publishing T/u^ a satire m 

the manner of Dr} den, on the ardors of the da\. d’his piece was 
short (It does not contain more than one thousand lines) ; it 
lampooned the masters of the stage openly, by name , and it W'as 
wTilten in rough but very Mgorous verse, "i'u this lapidly suc- 
ceeded .A/;'/// (1762), addressed to TJo}d, T/\' Prophecy of Pa mine, 
an abominable assault upon the Scotch nation, and A?i Fpisilc to 
IfW/iaw lPy;art]i, wdiK h drove its illustiious but thm-skinned 
subject into a passion of distress : 

“ Virtue, with lUic contempt, saw llogaith '.Liml, 

I'lie murderous pencil m his i»aLied ham! ; 

Wliat was the cause of Jain it} t<» him, 

Ch what was llonoui ^ Let thun smU 01 -»\\iii), 

So* he may giatify, without conltol. 

The mc.in lesentments of Ins selfish ‘•tnil 
I-et Fieulora peiidi, if, U* Iieoluiu tiuc, 

111 the same uiiii Wilkes may ijeiidi too 
With all the s)mptoms of as^uietl ilev.ay, 

With age and siekne'.s pinch d and woin nwa\, 

Lak, ipiiv’img Ups, lank cheeks, and lalteiiiig toiigiu , 

The spiiits out of tune, the nenes uiistnm 
Thy body dniveHM up, thy dim e}es siml. 

Within their sockets deep, ihy W'imK liands ‘.Iniuik 

Tiie body's weight unable to susUin 

The stream of life scaice Irenibling lino' the \im. 

More than half-kilJ’d by lionest truLlis, w'liiuh fell, 

Thio’ thy own fault, liom men wdio widiM llnx well, 

Can'st thou, e’en thus, thy thoughts to \eiigeanLc. give, 

And, dead to all things else, tu malice Iul 
H ence, Dutard, to thy closet 1 thee in, 

By deep repentance w’ash awMy thy sin , 

Fiom haunts of men to shame and sorinw Ih, 

And, on the verge of death, leaiii hinv l-i die 
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This was written to revenge Hogarth’s plate of “ I’he Times,’* 
into which Wilkes and Chiirc hill, till lately friends of the painter's, 
had been introduced with iidiculo. The cruelty of the satire con- 
sisted in Its truth, for Hogarth was actually dying, though he 
lingered for another year 

Churchill w is so ill-adviscd as to turn from the composition of 
these pamphlets in herou’ verse, which were at least readable and 
brief, to a poem in no less than five thousand lines — The Ghosts 
written m dull octOftyllabic couplets. He acknowledges in one 
of his reckless passages of self-appreciation that he has ‘‘ nothing 
of books and little known of men,” and his writings are tiresome 
in their wholesale denunciation of persons and things which the 
author is utterly unable to appreciate He returned to the heroic 
couplet, which suited his hasty talent 1 )est, m The Co?ife?'ence and 
The Author^ each 17(3^^ , The Duellist (17^)3) is in the Swiftcan 
eight-syllable verse. t'hun'hill contrived to publish no less 
than five separate poems during the last year of his life, one ot 
these, Gotham^ being issued in tliree distinc t instalments. He 
became at last so truculent and foul that he dared not print his 
name on his title-page, and copies of The Times and Inikpemknce 
are often found to be franked with the poet’s signature in ink. 
The friendship of Wilkes was very unfortunate for Churchill, whose 
character was much more liable to be injured by excess ; but it 
must be admitted that the iiatriot was faithful to his coarse asso- 
ciate and laureate. Churchill was visiting A\hlkes in Boulogne, 
when he died of fever, prematurely exhausted, m November 1764. 

Feared and admired for his force, with his tempest of uncouth 
and vituperative verse, his rattling facility, and his reckless swag- 
gering courage to support him, Churchill exercised a genuine 
power so long as he lasted, and to some of his contemporaries he 
appeared another Dryden. But he was really scarcely even an 
Oldham. His W'ork is crude and unfinished to excess, he has 
no ear and no heart, and he fails to please us the moment that 
our surprise at his violence is over. His latest works are positively 
execrable, whether in morals or in style, and he alternates in 
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them between the iiniveibal attnbution uf hypoerisy to others, 
and the C)ni(\il confession of vice m Inmself He is a \ery 
Caligula among men of Iclieis; when he stings his Muse to the 
murder of a leiiutation, he seems to cry “ Ita feri, ut se mori 
sentiat ” The happiness of otheis is a calamity to him , and his 
work w'ould c\cite in us tlie extremity of aversion, if it w’cre not 
that its ver\ violence l)etia^ s the exaspeiation and wTCtchedness of its 
unfortunate author ICven moie than (loldsinith, Chuichill ex 
emplifies tlie resolute return to the forms of poetic art in vogue 
befoie the age of Thomson and Cray. A satellite and boon-com- 
panion of Chuichill w^as Robert Lloyd (i73>i704), who survned 
him but a few wrecks. Cowi)er, w'ho w^as Ins schoolfellow”, says 
that Lloyd w^as ‘‘ born sole heir and single of dear Matt Prior s 
easy jingle " He collected liis fables, t*])istles, and tianslations in 
quarto in 1762 

Two miiicn \ersirieis, who could ill pietcMid to compete with 
Coldsmith in sweetness 01 wdth Churchill in strength, neverthe- 
less arrest the attention of the critic as having done more than 
either of those more eminent wnteis to secure the progress of poetry. 
Thomas Percy (1728-1811), Dean of Carlisle and then liishop 
of Dromore, wrote some songs and tinkered up some ballads, but 
his real contribution to literatuic was his epoch-making J\efjt/Hcs 
of Efi^lish Poetry y pulihshed in 1765. Thomas AVarton of Basing- 
stoke (1728-1790), the most inspired of a respectable family of 
songsters, has, in like manner, immortalised his name, not by his 
easy verses, but by his lesQscitations of the forgotten master- 
pieces of the elder poets, in particular his Obsen'ations on Sfenscr 
(1754), and \i\% History of English Poetry (1777-78-81), — books 
which Johnson, who disliked such excursions, w’as shrew'd enough 
to acknowledge w”Ould “ showHo all, w”ho should afterw’ards attempt 
the study of our ancient authors, the way to success." Neither 
Percy nor AVarton escaped the strictures of Ritson, that “black- 
letter dog,” a tame and affected pedant of no critical importance, 
but far more careful as an editor than either of them. AVarton, a 
very gentle and enlightened scholar, w'as Professor of Poetry at 
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Oxford for ten years, and lectured, of course in T.atin, on the 
Greek pastoral poets. He eventually succeeded Whitehead for 
a little while as jiuet-hiuiente. As an original versifier he was 
copious and careful, 111 the school of Gra}, but not strong or vivid, 
Johnson, with unening skill, [lacked the whole of Warton’s lyrical 
work into the coinjiass of one ciuel cn\>y of verses : 

WliLifsiiL'cr r turn ni) 

All i'* slinni^L, >it nothing new 

I'lnllcss l.lhuui all a^>llL^ 

J'ndlc'.s Lilwiui to 1)L utnijj; , 

[’•iiastf tliat tiniL ha*, aw.i}, 
t ncoiUli woitU HI 
'Iru'kM in antiqiu ruff ami boinnl 
i »ilc ami ckgy ami sonnet ' 

But he was pronnit l(^ add, “Reniembei that 1 lo\e the fellow 
dearly-- for all I laugh at him." 

The result <»f studies less complete and aiilhuritative than 
tliose of Percy and Warlon, Imt undertaken in the same direction, 
is seen in the work of a group of small poets, whose names once 
occu[»ied a prominent iiosilion in the histoiy of Ihiglish literature, 
but are now' slijiiiing out of notice altogether For aukl lang 
sync, their existence may here be briefly recognised, althougli not 
one of them is really significant. William Fal( oner ( 1732-1 769), 
a common sailor m tlie merc'hant service, imblished, in 1762, 
T//e S/iipiL'rcck, a long heroic jjiece in conjilets, in three I'antos, 
describing the disaster w'hich attended a \cssel in which he 
himself had been wrecked, m (Jreek wxaters, in a st}le wdiich is 
partly pompous, partly ciude wdth realism. The technical part of 
Falconer’s poem, expressed in such verses as these — 

“ The swelling stuil -sails lujw their wings cxluml, 

Then stay-sails siJehmg to the breeze asceml ; 

While all to court the wandtnng bieeze was [ilaccd, 

With yards now thwarting, now' obliquely braced ’* ; 

or — 

“ To eadi yaid-arm the head-rope they extend. 

And soon their earings and their robans bend ; 
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llus imk ])Cifninn.Ml, thc'y tlic lii.ices bliU K, 

TIjlii to iliL* clies-»tiL*e (Iragtl)c unwilling tacK , 

Ami, while the Icc « liu.-gaiiiLt''-. lowt rtnl aw'.n , 

Taut aft the slieet they tally, anil helay,” 

IS said to ])L* extremely accurate. Kili'onei was congtatiihitcd on 
ha\ing mailed ^'lrgll in hi'^ own line, and wms aiipoinled [iiirsei 
on hoard a niyal frigate to enc ourage the otheis hut liis tnumj)h 
was brief, his shii), '1 he Aurora,” sailed away and was never 
heard of again, and haleonei is su])i)osed to have been 
drowned ofl the coast of Mo/ambniue, sinking, like his owm 
hero Albert, “amid the vast profound ” Of James heatLie (1735- 
1803) It is enough to leeoid that he published incoherent fiag- 
ments of a. mock-antuiue Mnistrd^ in the Spenserian stanza, in 
1771 and 1774. A\’ilham Julius Aleikle (or Mickle) (1734-1788) 
essayed many things, and suc'cx'eded one e wath a tender liallad of 
Cumnor Jiall, which had the honour of insjarmg Sir Walter Scott 
w'lth tlie story of Kenilworth It wms either Mu haul Ilruce ( i 74^1- 
1767), or his friend John Logan (1748-1788) wLo wTOte a lyric 
‘^To the Cuckoo,” w’hich is one of the fieshest strains ot un[)re- 
meditatcd song that meet us m the and Hats of late eighteenth- 
century poetry . 

“ Hull, iKaulomis strange 1 *»f the gnAC * 

1 luni nicssi nger of .spiing * 

Auw Heaven icgaiiis thy mill ^i il, 

Anil w I Mills thv wekonic sine 

What time the daisy decks the gieen, 

Thy rertain \oice we hcai ; 

Hast tlu)u a stai to guide th> path, 

( >r inaik the lolling \cai ? 

“ Dthglurul MSitanl, with thee 
I hail the tune of Howler"?, 

And heal the sound of music sweet 
loom buds among the bowers. 

“ The schoolboy, wandering thiough the wood, 

To ])ull the primrose gay, 

Stalls, the new' voice of Spiing to heai, 

And imitates thy lay. 
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“ What linn, the pea puls on the Moom, 

Thou flk^t thy \ot.il \alc. 

An animal pjiicsi m other hinds, 

\nother wSpnn^'^ to Inil 

“ Sweet hiiil ' thy bowei i> t\ci gieen, 

'lliy sky is e\ci clcai ; 

Thou hast no stniow in tli> son^, 

No w'liitei in thy }ear’ 

“ (;> could I lly, I’d tl) with thee ^ 

WeM make on joyful wing, 

( )ui annual \isit o'ei the globe. 

Companions of the Spring.” 

The influence of this little ode ‘‘about a gowk" on the genius of 
Woidsw'orth was diiect and unquestionable. 

It would be inexcusable to linger over names even less than 
these — names of veisifiers who stood out for a moment above 
the general level of mediocrity, but did nothing to stem or even 
to hasten the final deluge. At the close of the third quarter of 
the century the ruin of the classical school almost abruptly be- 
came complete. But w'O must pass on to consider the clever 
artificer of veise, in whom the manner of Tope at once culminated 
and became hopelessly ridiculous. I'he antithesis lo Edmund 
Waller is Erasmus Darw'in {1731-1802). The greater part of the 
life of this remarkable man was spent at Lichfield, where he 
practised as a physician, and reigned as a local king of letters. 
P'rom 1756 for nearly fifty years a clique of scientific and literary 
people, male and female, surrounded the doctor, and gave emphasis 
to the natural bent of his character; in the “ Darwinian sphere,” 
as Lichfield was called, the author of The Bolank Garden was 
confidently pointed to as “ equal in science, wSiq)erior in genius ” 
to the “arrogant” Dr. Samuel Johnson. It w'as in this provincial 
hotbed that in 3771 wals begun, slowly polished through nearly a 
quarter of a century, and in 1794, published, the Zoommia^ Dar- 
win^s valuable treatise on the laws of organic life, a work W'hich is 
understood to foresl^adow in a singular degree the discoveries of 
his illustrious descendant. 
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While engaged in these scientific studies, I )arwin, who had 
cultivated with the success of an amateur an easy gift of \orse, was 
persuaded in 1770 to embody the botanical s}stein \\hKh bears 
the name of Linnaeus in an elaborate poem, llu Jh^tanh- Gmuen^ 
on which for many years he expended all his lei'^urc mcanents 
The first instalment, containing the second jiait of the poem, The 
Loi'cs of the Plants^ ajipearcd in 1789 ; the first juit. The Economy 
of Ve^ctation^ followed in 1792 , each contains four enntos. The 
Botanic Garth n is written in heroic couplets, studiousl) miitnlLd 
from Pope, and, in a certain sense, polished to a degree that sur- 
passes even the skill of that consummate arti^jt It is the extra- 
ordinary nature of Darwin's theme, ho\Ae\er, that first attracts 
attention. At the opening of The Eionomy of Vegetation we find 
the Goddess of Botany descending to earth , she is met by Spring, 
attended by gnomes, mmjihs, sylphs, and fire-spirits, to whom 
she addresses, in iiompous soliUMpu, the four cantos that follow. 
Electricity, w\aler-nymphs in general, (\a]“)tain Saver} ’s steam- 
engine, the circulation of the blood, terrestrial ^olcanoes, the 
statuary of 'Mrs. Darner, a/(»tic gas (represented as the Lover of 
the Virgin Atmosphere), Mr, Wedgwood's porcelain, the Slave 
Trade, the architectural taste of the Duke of Duvonsliiie, the 
mechanism of the common pump, the Tornado, the Plague in 
Holland, and a great many otlier subjects, among which not the 
least singulai is an account of the Nuptials of Pure An and 
Inflammable Gas, make uj) the broidery of this extiaordinary 
work. The Ijroes of the Plants is yet more luxurious and unpar- 
alleled. Here we have described “ The 0 \ idian metamorphosis * 
of the flowers, with their floral harems,’' and witness in succession 
the transformations of a great variety of jilants, all describeil by 
their Latin names, and introduced as living i>ersonages • 

“ Sofa’don silk, amul her charm-huili t<n\eis, 

Her meads of asphodel, and amaraiilh bc)wers, 

Where Sleep and Silence guaid the soft ahode.s, 

1 In sullen apathy, Papavei nods. 

Faint o*ei her couch, in scintillating streams. 

Pass the light forms of Fairy and of Dreams. " 
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Tlie marliincry of thv pouin becomes bewiUleiin^ and incongruous 
to the last degree , ‘‘"I’Ik* gnomes suspend the again silent lyre on 
the shrine of Ilygeia , the syl])hs slacken the strings, and catch 
the lain-drops on their shndcjuy pinions, ^^hJlst a Naiad ]neparcs 
the Tea-l^rn", at last, while the brain whirls with pieposterous 
linages and learned array of fancy, the Cioddess of llcjtany div 
misses hci gnomes and s)lj»lis, and retires, leaving the nightingale 
to carry on lier descent. 

Darwin’s object to instriic't in physical science, and to 
introduce to the alistruser forms of knowledge those who shrank 
from the routine of an educational couisc. lie thought that by 
drowning it in gorgeous imagery, and by gilding it with what he 
conceived to be poetry, lie could make idlers sw'allow' the pill of 
\egetable ijhysiology. He was, indeed, an extraordinary being, 
and if verve, knowledge, a brilliant vocabulary, and boundless 
intellectual a&suranc:e could make any man a poet, ]>arvvin might 
have been one. Ihit he has no imagination, and almost every 
fault of st3le. ^V'hen he desires to seem glowung, his verses have 
the effect of ice; his vcr> versification, for which he was onc'e 
greatly admired, is so monotonous and so exasperalingly anti- 
thetical, that it reacK like a parody of the verse of the eailier 
classicists. His landscapes, his sketches of character, his genre- 
pieces, his bursts of enthusiasm, are all of them ruined by his 
excessive insinceiity of stvle, his lack of genuine vivacity, and his 
unceasing toil and tumidity of phrase. In his abuse of persona- 
tion, as in many otlier qualities, he is the typical helot of 
eighteenth-century poetry, and the great temporary success of 
his amazing poem led to the final dow^nfall of the school. To 
rival the hortus siaus of Darwin was more than the most ambi- 
tious of grandiose poetasters could hope to do. It would take us 
beyond the scope of the present volume to show' how' Darwin was 
ridiculed by Canning and Frere in The Loves of the Triangles. 

In the darkness of the final decline there appeared two 
cometary lights which criticism finds it very difficult to assign to 
any definite place in the poetical heavens. Of these Ossian is one, 
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and Rowley tlie other. ']’*) mention first tliat 'which seems ot 
essentially the jn eater \aliic, anil that of which we ('erlainly know* 
the most, we find ourselves lonllronted with the problem ot the 
talent of the “marvellous hoy," 'J'homas C'hatteiton (1752 1770), 
whose fate ajijiealed sn directly to the symjiathies of \\ mdswi^rth 
and of Keat> I le wms the jiostlnimoiis son of a hiistol s< hool- 
mastei, and w\as horn, on the 2olh of Xo\ciiiher, in iJie \eiv 
shadow' of the iiohle minster of St. Mary Rc(l< liffe Iicloie lie 
w'as seven \ears of aee he bec;an to show signs of an c^tra()rdlnar^ 
antiqiiaiian preccx ii). His iinile was sexton of the great rhiin h, 
‘'that wonder of mansions,’* and the ( hild sjjent Ins Insure hfjiiis 
in a chamber called the Muniment Room, wlieie theic existed 
certain mcdkcwal jiarchmenls of little ^alue It si ems lertam that 
at a very early age CliaUerton began to imitate these documents 
When he was ten, he lonliibiiud poems to the hxal inaga/mes , 
the satire called ‘‘Aj)i)slate Will’* belongs to his tw'clfth >eai, 
and about tins time (17^)4; he began to create the senes of poctii: 
forgeries entitled the yfeavVi' /bc/Acv 

In the summer of that year the diild was luaid to speak mys- 
teriously of maivellous vellum MSS. whiih he had discuveied in 
Redcliffe Church, and already he found du]>cs among his adult 
acquaintance. A surgeon named liaircU, and a i onceiied lineal 
bibliophile, Cleorge Cati ott, were the I'lnef of those on w'hose 
credulity the adroit boy placed his tunes 'J'o tliese ]>ations he 
began to drihlde out a senes of astonishing tianscripls from un- 
known poets of the fifteenth century — ballads, eclogues, interludes, 
tragedies, and the like, the whole suiioundmg the figure of a 
mythical T. Rowley, secular priest, historiogiajiher, and laureate 
of Bristol. In Dei ember 1768 he sent some of the Rowdey poems 
to the publisher Dodsley, wlio look no notice, and m March 1769, 
at the age of sixteen years and four months, Chatterton wrote the 
famous letter whic:h gulled Horace Walpole, who presently formed 
a suspicion of the truth, and w’as finally enlightened by the 
superior critical taste of Gray. In May of the same year Ehnoure 
and Ju^a^ one of the best of the Rowley poems, appeared in a 
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magazine, and Chatterton began to be known to the editors of 
journals. In April 1770 he determined to leave Bristol, and to 
try his fortune in London. He was tolerably successful at first, 
and a clever burletta, The Rwen^c (not jmblished until 1795), 
was brought out at Marylebone Gardens in July. The Bahde 
of Charitie^ the latest of the Rowley poems, was ^^rltten at the 
same time, but was 1 ejected by the editors Chatterton found 
himself starving He had long contemplated suicide, and on 
the 24lh of August 1770 he poisoned himself with arsenic in 
his Biuok Street lodgings. His dead body was found sur- 
rounded by torn fragments of his latest poetiy and prose. He 
had lived only seventeen years and nine months 

Chatterton’s work was not allowed to di&ai)pear. Public curiosity 
in It grew, and when in 1 777 Tyrwhitt collected it for tlie first time 
It excited a storm of controversy. Of the Rowley poems the 
most important were found to be the Bm^towe T}a^^cdit\ a ballad 
on the death of Sir Charles Baldwin , a tragical interlude 

in various lyiical forms, containing As Elinor by the green 
arbour was sitting, '' and “Oh sing to me my roundelay,” but 
mainly in a sort of Spenserian stanza ; Goddioyn^ a tragedy of 
the same semi-lyrical kind ; A Ballad of Cha 7 ‘itk^ in a seven-line 
stanza; The Tournament, another “tragedy”, The Battle of 
Hastings, a heroic poem, re-written in the pseudo -Spenserian 
form ; and a dramatic interlude called The Barliament of Sprites. 
These stanzas form part of the dialogue in Ailla : 

“ The budding floweret blushes at the light, 

The meads are sprinkled with the yellow hue , 

In daisied mantles is the mountain dight. 

The nesh young cowslip bendeth with the dew ; 

The trees enleafed, unto heaven straught, 

When gentle winds do blow, to whistling dm are brought. 

• * The evening comes, and brings the dew along ; 

The inddy welkin shineth to the eyne ; 

Around the ale-stake minstrels sing the song ; 

Young ivy round the door-post doth entwine, 

I lay me on the grass, yet, to my will, 

AU^it all is fail, there lacketh something still.’* 
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So small was the critical experience of even letteied persons 
in that age, ^Yhen what professed to be medueval w'oik came 
under their attention, that it was b) no means generally admitted 
at first tli.it these jjroductions were W'holly composed and ilc- 
lilK^iatel) jiresented as forgeries by the unaided hand of Chat- 
terton. But the contro\ersy has now ceased, and as knowledge 
of genuine fifteenth - century documents has become extended, 
the absurdity oi anaclirnmsm of the Rowdey alphabet, rhymes, 
phraseology, and m<‘tre has become cMdenl to the most super- 
ficial student. Tjofessiir -Skeat, in 1875, ^h>sed the whole 
dispute, and placed f 'hatterton^s work fui the fust time on a 
film basis, by modernising, or rather ronccring, his ])iepostcr- 
ous spelling, under which his line character as a poet lay 
hidden as the body of the cuttle-fish lies concealed in the pro- 
fusion of Its ink. Chatterton’s ignoiaiK'e of real fifteenth- 
centiiiy literature was pKjfound, his knowledge w'as confined to 
a slight ac(iuaintan( e with Spi-ght's C/iaitctf Almost all his 
strange wwds have been ti.ucd to Kersey’s Dhth'}iat}\ and 
fiom this very inctirrec't autluuit> he < ompiled his odd Rowdey 
dialect. It IS therefore desirable, if we wash to consider Chat- 
terton as an original poet, — and this is the only < laim lie has upon 
our consideration, — to remove the useless curtain of his bad 
spelling, and to minimise his use of mechanif al synonyms. 'J’his 
is wdiat his wonderful mock-antniue spelling looks like : 

“ Whanne Sprynge came daunc3ngc onne j llowrcttc berlde, 

Dightti ynne greenc Rairacntc of a cliaungynge kynde , 

The leaves of Ilawthoine hoddeenge on h>s hcilde, 

Ande wdiytc Tryinroscn couitynge to the AVjmle , 

Thanne dydJ the Shepstei hys longe AlluTune sjjie«lde 
Uponne the giecnie Bancke and daunced aiounde 
Whiles! tlie soft FJow^ietts nodded onne hys hedde. 

And hys> faire Lamhes bespicnged on the tlrounde, 

Anethe hys Fote the biookelette ranne alonge, 

Whyche strolled rounde the Vale to here hys joyous Songe 

It is possible that the reaction from supposing Chatterton to 
have been the ignorant transcriber of ancient works of high 
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merit has led critics itj an exagi^crated oj)inion of the value of 
verses now certainly written between 1760 and 1770 by a child. 
A very acute and learned authonty has st}led the Ballad of 
Chantic ‘^the most jaiiely artistic \\oik j)Lrlia]'s nf the liine'’j 
the savin” ‘’perhaps” su^L^cstiii” that a doubt o(( Hired to the 
writer at the moment of his enthusiasm It is nut to l)e denied 
that, in lelatiun of his )ears and cijiiijiments to the and 

bulk of Ins work piodured, Chatterton is let us sa\ it boldly — 
the most extraordmar) phenomenon of infani'y m the literature 
of the world 'I'o an mtelle<-t so iintiammelled, to a taste so 
mature, to an ait so varied and so finished at the a;^e (‘f seventeen, 
IwenU }ears innie of life rai^ht have suffu ed to ])Ut llie possessor 
by the side of Milton and perhaps of Shakespeare. Put when 
we come to think not of ^\hat was ptomised, but of what was 
ai'tually a(hle^ed, and to compare it with the finished poems of 
Thomson and Goldsmitli, of Collins and Gray, some moderation 
of our rapture seems demanded ( )ur estimate of the complete 
originality of the Rowlej ]>oenis must be tempered b> a leccdlec- 
tion of the existence of The Castle of Bidoicacc and 71ie Sihool- 
of the popularity of JVtc}\s AW/i/aes and the Odes of 
Gray, and of the revnal of a taste for Gothic liteiature and art 
which dates from C’hattertinfs infaiuy Hence the claim wine h 
has been made for^ Chatterton as the father of the Romantic 
School, and as having mfluenc'ed the actual style of (folciidge 
and Keats, though suppoited ^Mth great ability, appears to be 
overcharged. Su also the positive praise given to the Rotuliy 
Poems^ as artistic productions full of ncli colour and romantic 
melody, may be deprecated witliout any refusal to recognise those 
<iualilies m measure. There are frequent flashes of brilliancy in 
Chattel ton, and one or two very perfectly sustained pieces, but 
the main part of his work, if rigorously isolated from the melo- 
dramatic romance of his career, is surely found to be rather poor 
reading, the work of a child of exalted genius, no doubt, yet 
manifestly the work of a child all through. His acknowledged 
poems are more mature, but still less pleasing. His satires show 
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how \ery little mental tiaminy oi kmnvledge of the world were 
needed to equij) a Oiuj chill Ac7t' is (iiiite as good, 

or as bad, as Gotham or The hme^ , while 'Jhe J^topheL\\ of which 
w’e give a con]»le of stan/as. is [>erhapb the most terse and vnid 
pohlK'al lyric of the age 

\i1l e «»iiui>liinrs In 1/t'n fwi 
At r«»un« il-l»oaul shall lake hci , 

Ami hitds and ccnnmonn'- lesj it 
welcome hei al Jhilam's mmi , 

Lcmlc up, \c Ih lions ' itasL to sit;h, 
l^'oi your iLtleinjrtion drawelh ni^di 

“ ScL Pension's hail)oui, lai'^s ami ili.ni. 

Defended hy St Stejdien’s pRi ' 

Tile entrince safe, by cunent led, 

Tiding loiiml ( liafton's jett) -head ' 

1 uok up, ve billons t tiase lo sigh, 

I'oi yuui udempliun drawe*tli nigli ' 

The Ossian problem lias not pioved so easy of solution as the 
Rowdey problem. The wild (iaeh<' ihapsodies which foimed the 
taste of so many w’ould-be lovers of loinanee, fiom David Hume 
lo the great Napoleon, were first given to the woild iindei 'very 
susjiicious circumstances by James Maii>heison { i 73S-i7(>6), an 
ambitious Highland schoolmaster, in 1700, in the form of a tin) 
vohiiue of fragments from the Erse language d'he reading luiblu 
w'as very much interested in these siipi'osed translations, and 
certain friends of literature, including llosw’ell, “Douglas” Home, 
Hugh Blair, and l.ord Lynedoch, subscribed to enable Mac- 
pherson to travel through the Highlands and tlie Hebrides in 
search of oral poetry, 'fhe result was the most imjioitant of all 
the Ossian literature — the ancient e])ic of /v«i,7//, m six books, 
published in quarto in i 762. To this volume Mai [dicrson prefixed 
an essay on the antiquity of these ver-^es, which he confidently 
attributed lo Ossian, a Gaelic bard of the third century. Sixteen 
other pieces were appended to to fill up the volume. Of 

these the most striking w’ere Temora^ Oithema^ and Croma ; but so 
far as style and subject were concerned there was really very little 
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to choose between them all. This was the sort of thing, a rhap- 
sody in modulated prose * 

“ Pleasant is thy voire in Ossian’s ear, daiightei of car-borne Scroglan ! 
But retire to the hall of sHlIIs . to the beam of the burning oaL. Attend to 
the miuinur of the • it rolls at Dnnscaich's walls, let sleep descend on 
thy blue eyes, and the h<.io come to ihy dreams 

“ Cuchulhn sits at hego’s lake, at the daik i oiling of wateis. Night is 
piound the hero, and his thousands spread on the heath - a himdied oaks 
burn in the micUt , the feast of shells i-, smoking wide. Cariil stnkes tlie 
harp, beneath a tiei , his gray locks glittei in the beam , the rustling blast 
of night is neai, and lights his aged haii This song is of the blue Togouna, 
an«l ol its chief, Cuchullin'a friend ” 

Ti’mora proving attractive, Maepherson enlarged it to eiglit 
books, and published it .separately m 1763 xV controversy 
instantly .sprang U[> between those who believed and those who 
disbelieved in the authenticity of these works. For ten years, till 
the very name of Ossian became a weariness, people argued up 
and down. IMarpherson found a sturdy sceptK* in Dr Johnson, 
and, becoming insolent, dared to provoke the sage with personal 
threats, so that Johnson provided himself witli a stiong oaken 
plant, headed with a knob as large as an orange. As an original 
writer Maepherson became more and more discredited, but as an 
individual more and more wealthy ; and, to prove that no honour 
lies beyond the grasp of unprincipled mediocrity, he was buried in 
Poet’.s Corner. 

The vagueness and unreality of the natural phenomena described 
in Ossian have long been felt to be one of the great objections to 
its genuineness. No particulars are vouchsafed which enable us 
to form a distinct idea of the dress or food of the warriors, of their 
customs or religion, or even of the animal world in which they 
moved, for the eagle and the whale positively exhaust the list of 
Ossian’s finned and feathered fauna. Again, the uncultured and 
inartistic measures in which Macpherson*s originals are comppsed 
are understood to be wholly foreign to the genius of ancient 
Gaelic poetry, which is ruled by a complex and elaborate metrical 
system. Moreover, such certainly genuine examples of Gaelic 
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verse as have been [)reservocl, going hack, nt>t indeed lo tlie third, 
but jiossibly lo the eleventh centur}, aie arcliauallv j)UJe and 
simple in style, with no trace of the turgid pomp of Ossian. lint 
most imiiurtant of all, jjerhaps is the statement of the best (iaUie 
scholars, that the language of Ossian is a modern and mutilated 
form of Erse which did not exist Ine hundred years ago. Mac- 
pherson w'as extiemely disingenuous wuth regard to his documents, 
and w'hat he did at last inmlu^e wms so much rubbish. Even 
Dr Johnson < ould gauge the untKjiiity of “the dusky manuscript 
of Egg ” ('unously enough, although Maepherson died suddenly, 
his jiai'ers w’ere searched in vain for a scrap of evidence foi oi 
against his culpability In these days fewv wall be credulous 
enough to [iin their faith to the misty songs of Ullin , but there 
are jirobably some iiersons of intelligence, es[)eciall> north of 
the Tay, w^ho still “ indulge the pleasing supposition that Eingal 
fought and Ossian sang ” 

Although the plan of this w’Oik excludes j)arlial reference to 
WTiters the main part of whose procliic tion belongs to the period 
dealt with in the succeeding \olume, an exc'eption must be made 
by a brief allusion lo the pla}s c)f Richard llrmsley Sheridan 
( 1 751-1 Si 6), w^hose c areer as a dramatist iiractu'ully closed when 
he W’as tw^enty-seven years of age. His first ajipearanc e was wdih 
The Rivals (1775), an amazing feat in comedy for a >uung man of 
tw’enty-tw’o, not much resembling life indeed, but full of whim and 
w’it and theatrical activity. In the same year Sheridan not merely 
brought out a farce, but took the towm by storm with the laugh- 
able opera of The Duenna. In this he ow'ed something to 
Wycherley, and he boirowx*d more from Vanbrugh in his comedy 
of A Trip to Scarborough (1777), but in May of the same year he 
suddenly achieved a very great and entirely original success wdth 
what is perhaps the best existing English comedy of intrigue, The 
School for Scandal. This jilay w’as produced by Sheridan in his 
capacity of proprietor of Drury Lane 'rheatre. Foi years the 
popularity of The School for Scandal “damped the new pieces, 
and it is still one of the safest favourites of the public. Two years 
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later the brilliant extravagan/a of IVic Critic closed the list of 
Sheridan’s dramatic successes These dramas arc among the most 
familiar of all jirodiicts of English genius. A period of only one 
month separated the first appearance of The Rivah from that of 
Le Barbier dc StV'Ut\ and it is not unwcirthy of notice that Sheridan 
is in a certain sense the Pjeaumarchais of the English stage. Each 
of these j>laywnghts marked the return of theatrical taste to the 
Molieie ideal of conventional cometlv, alter a brief interval of 
drame hin/ioytiNfc In Sheridan’^ case the direct inspiration 
came, not so much from Molieie, as from the masters of I'higlish 
Restoration comedy, whose merits he imitated with a happy ex- 
clus'on of their worst faults d'hc decade from 1770 t«) 17S0 w’as 
a blossoming-tune fir Enghsli comedy, since it saw the perform- 
ance not only of Sht Stoc/>^ to Co?iijiic/\ and of Sheridan’s pieces, 
but of The li\'st Indian (;f Ruhard Cumberland (1732-1811), 
Three ]\\\Is after MaiTiayc Xx\\\\\x Muijihy (1730- 1 S05), and 
The Belle's Straiay;em of Hannah Parkhoiise (Mrs. Cow'ley— 1713- 
1S09). These pieces are i)f various literary value, but they are all 
in possession of a considerable share of the vis comica, and all 
agree in making laughter and the amusement which arises from 
brisk movement and incisive wut, rather than didactic moralising 
or an appeal to sentiment, their principal aim In other words, 
so far as they w^eiit, they marked a distinct return to the pure 
tradition of comedy. 

While all tlic form*» of serious poetry were declining in Eng- 
land, and the higher species of lyric for a time absolutely dis- 
appeared, verse of the native order and a strain of spontaneous 
song begtin to flourish north of the Tweed. The scholars of Allan 
Ramsay, with Hamilton of liangour at their head, take hands 
with the precursors of Burn,s through Alexander Ross of I.^chlee 
(1O98-J 784), w^ho, at the age of eighty, collected his pastoral Doric 
ditties in a volume called Ilelenore^ in 1778. The poem which 
gives its name to this volume, “Helenore, or the Fortunate 
Shepherdess,” seems to have been written before 1 740, in direct 
rivalry with Allan Ramsay. It is in some respects unique, parti- 
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ciilarly as l)t.Mng the most ambitious narrative work in vSeots written, 
perhaps, down to the ])rcsent time ; it is com})osed in the heroic 
measure, and extends to more than four thousand vciscs. An 
elaborate story of homely Scottish life is told \Mtli some skill, 
an almost Chauceiian simplicity, and much occasional pu tur- 
esquencss, disguised by the rough dialec t This is a portrait 
of the heroine . 

*• Xnr) Wii'. ihc l»onnu*st la'-Mt 
Was to lu SL(.n a <» in town ; 

Throe lialyoars joiinger ‘•ik than Lin<l) 

Jlut foi ht.*i i^rowtli meikle .i p.i--, , 

IKi hail Wii'. lil'C iht* ^^.ly tlir<.M«ls o( i^ourl, 

Imst \\l 11 down, Oku batk in iinghns low'd, 

I’uic red and wliUt, hti iimihei o'ei again. 

And iKinniei,- "in boniiici c»uild ha' been 
Ye could na look y.nn “aiun' al In i iace, 

So meek it was, so sweel, so fu’ o' gia' •' 
llci clieii) -( hecks ye niiglil bleed wi’ a sliar , 

.Syne was she swift and ><U4»le like a lat, 

Swack like an eel an<l c.t.Ioui like .1 tunil ” 

Alexander Ross eked J!t /entire out with some good songs — in 
particular, Woo'd and mariied and a',' and “W'hal ails the lasses 
at me?” Hut he wrote nothing so spirited as ihe 
of the Rev. John Skinner (j7?i-iSo 7), which Bums called ^‘the 
best Scotch song wScotland ever saw ' 

“ There needs n d l>e sae gieat a jdirasc, 

Wr dnnging «lull Italian lays , 

I wadna gR oui am slralhspcjs 
Foi half a hundred score o' 'em 

‘ riicy’re douff and dowie at the best, 

^ Douff and dowie, doulf and dowie. 

They’re douff and dowie at the best 
Wi’ a' their vaiioium 

“ They're douff and dowie at the be^. 1 . 

Their allegios ami a' the lest, 

They canna please a Scottish taste 
Coinpai’d w'l’ Tullochgoiuni 
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About 1765 there began to sjmng up all over the Lowlands 
a tendency to i)ut the homely events of life and its tender 
emotions to untrammelled and tuneful ballad-measures. Tibbie 
Pagan (1740-1821), the hunchbacked hostess of an Ayrshire ale- 
house, was the first to jirophesy of the full music of Eurns in her 
sincere and thriving ‘"Ca’ the Yowes” 

“ Ca’ the JOWLS tu the l.nowcs, 

C.i’ them wheiL the hcatim throws, 

C.a’ them whciL tile liiiinic lows, 

My honme dcaiio ’ 

Jn 1771 J^ady Anne FJarnard (1750-18^5) wrote her immortal 
“ Auld Robin dray” Jean Adams, to Nvhom is now commonly 
attributed the honour of having cnru'hed the language with ‘‘ And 
are ye sure the news is true,” belongs to a slightly earlier period 

“ bae tiuc hi*, wouls, sac smooth liis speech, 

IIi'j bicalh's like lallci an ’ 

Ills \cry foot has music in’l, 

As he conies up the staii 
And will I see his face ag.iin •* 

And W'lll I hear him speal: *• 

I'm dowmij^ht di/'ie wi’ the thought, - 
In (loth. I'm like to gicel.” 

It is indeed remarkable ho\v jirominent a place was taken by 
women of every rank in this levival of North Eritish song. At first 
the stream was often < louded by the conventional phraseology of 
the age, as m “ Lewie Gordon ” we read, side by side with 

“ O to see his tartan tiew's, 

Bonnet blue and laigh-heel’d shoes, 
i*hilabeg aboon his knee ; 

He’s the lad that I’ll gang wi’ 

such u Whitehead or Langhtirnc stanza as, 

“ This Invcly lad of whom I sing 
Is fitted to liecome a king ; 

And on his breast he w'cars a star. 

You’d lak* him foi the god of war.” 
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The only cure for such errors of convention was a complete 
plunge into the pure local dialect. This was nut fully understood 
until it was exemplified in the practice of Fergusson. 

Thirteen years before Hums arrived in F.dinburgh there liad 
passed away in a Scotch lunatic asylum, nndei circumstances 
acutely distressing, a youth whose tuinperament and genius had 
been the foreshadowing of llurns’s own. The memory of Robert 
Fergusson (1750-1774), indeed, awakened in the breast of Burns 
an almost excessive passion of sympathy, admiration, and regret. 
It was the reading of Fergusson *s little \ohime of i 773 which had 
induced Burns to take up the art c>r native jjoetry seiiously, and 
it has been happily said that the w'orks of the earlier and lesser min- 
strel were the juvenilia of this great poet. After Buins’s ecstatic 
praise, the reader turns to Fergusson with some disaiipomtment. 
A great part of his liitle book is filled w ith odes m the manner of 
Collins, with eclogues, wath Shcnstonian ballads, llis burlesque 
heroics are better, and celebrate phases of lOdinburgh society in 
smart English couplers. But his genius is levealed by the narrow’ 
section of his Scots Poems^ and particulaily by those lyiics in w^hat 
we think of as the Burns stan/a, “Caller 0 \sters," “Daft Days,” 
“Caller Water,”and “To the 'Fron Kiik Bell.” Inhis‘Tlallow'-Fair,” 
his “Ode to the Gow’dspink,” and “ Auld Reikie,” he comes nearer 
to Burns than any other Scottish poet of earlier or later times • 

“ At Ilallowni.as, >%lian nicht^ gum lang, 

A ml siairics sluno fu’ cleai, 

Whan fniik the nipiiin’ cauM tn hang. 

Then wintci hap-vatm^ weai, 

Neai Kihnhiirgh a fan then hands, 

I wat there's nane uhast name is. 

For «!trappm’ dames and sUndy l.idi, 

And cap and sttiup, mair famous 
Than it that da> 

“ Upo' the ta}> o' ilka Jum 
The sun began to ketk, 

And hade the tiig-niade maidens come 
A .sightly joe to seek 
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At Hallow -Fail, "whuic bro\\stt;is laru 
Keep gutle ale on the gantries, 

And dinna set imp ye o' a -•kaii 
O’ keblmcks fine then p.intiics 
Fu’ saiit that <lay. 

“ Here chapman billie*; tak’ Ihcir stand, 

And shaw then bonny wallies ; 

\\'ow ’ but tliey he fu’ gleg otThantl 
To trick the silly fallows ; 

Hoch, siis ’ what cairds aind tmkleis come, 

And ne’er-dc»-w eel liorsc-roupeis, 

And spae-wives fen/\ingto be dumb, 

Wr a' siL-like landlouper';, 

T(» thrive that day 

Fergusson is familiar, however, as Hums never was, with the town 
life of the poor in Edinburgli, and he is perhaps most himself 
when he paints the ^\orl^l as he saw it from his desk in the office 
of the Commissary Clerk Not \ery great in lumself, a knowledge 
of Fergusson is yet a necessary introduction to the complete study 
of Burns. 

In closing a description of the poetry of an age, there is a 
great temptatirin to draw the threads neatly together in on effective 
conclusion. But in the (use of the eighteenth century this can 
be done only at the expense of truth. That system of poetics 
which sprang into existence with Waller, became dominant under 
Dryden, reached its pinnacle in Pope, and was continued by Gold- 
smith and Johnson, after being partially transformed by Thomson 
and Gray, did not finish in any glow of Alexandrianisrn, nor reach, 
except in Darwin, any final Gongorian extravagance. It simply 
divided its current into shallow streams and sank in the desert, 
leaving a dry district between itself and the approaching flood of 
romanticism. By 1780 every poem w^hich we have mentioned 
was either produced or planned, and nothing in a similar style, of 
even fifth -rate promise, was being given to the world. The 
names of the candidates for fame were such as John Wqlcot, 
Anna Seward the Swan of Lichfield,” the guileles.s Anna Letitia 
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Barbauld, and the amorous votaries of Della Crus('a. Even these 
nonentities belong to a slightly later dale Of the great, oi even 
of the ccmsidcialilc poets of the new eia, only two had hitherto 
given any specimens of their ait, and those most nnnnportant 
ones, to the public , since of what was in stoie for English poetiy 
little could l>e guessed from llic Olncy Jfymm or 'Jlic Candidaic 
If Cow’jjer and Crabbe weie still unknown, the rest of the chorus 
w'as immature indeed IJlake, the \isiunai) engraver’s apprentice, 
had still his JWiiCtd Skcfi/tfs snug in tlie table-draw^er Burns, 
yet unambitious, w’as roving “whcie busy ploughs are whistling 
thrang,’' a fresh-coloured farml)c»y and no more Woidsworth 
was a child of ten, Scott and Colendge eight years old, Eandor 
five, Campbell thiee, Byron and the lest not br>rn So, partly by 
the accidental shortening of the lives of the most eminent poets 
of the passing age, snu'e neither (Ira) nor d'hoinson nor Collins 
nor Goldsmith nor Chatteilon lived to he an cdderly man, a calm 
and fallow jicriod w'as left betw’een the extinction of the old and the 
creation of the new’ school. The aitificial poctiy died of sheer 
exhaustion, as last )ear\s leaves fall off without wMiting for the 
new buds to push them from their places. When (’ow[)cr and 
Crabbe, Wordsw’oith and Coleridge, w’ere ready to try their new 
effects, there w’as no resistanc'e to their music 'they piped ujion 
an empty stage to an audience w’hosc apjietite for song had been 
w'hetted by a long interval of ])cTfect hiisli, in a theatre w’here even 
the nibblings of such a mouse as Haylcy could be heard through 
the portentous silence. 



CHAPTER XT 

I III’ I’RO^'L OK l>LC \OE\('l. 

Tiif presence of two writers of incomparable sj)lcnduui makes the 
jirose field of the close of our [leriod seem more atti.ictive than the 
jioetic. But m reality we trace the same elements in the formei 
as m the latter. 'J'he anxieties of the Amencan War, the hollo\^ 
calm which jireccded the French Revolution, the general interest 
m and apprehension regarding purely political ciucstions, seem 
to have deadened the intellectual life of the country, or to have 
diverted it into the channels of action. Tietween 1770 and 1780 
the pamphlet once more became the vehicle of ;\hat was most 
strenuous and impassioned m contemporary writing, and books, 
though still numerous enough, did not, with a few exceptions, 
possess much vitality. Johnson was dictator t^'rough all this 
generation, and beyond it ; and what was best in jirose was sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by his influence — directly in the 
cases of Burke, Goldsmith, and Boswell ; indirectly in that of 
Gibbon. Magnificence of phrase, something of tlie tumid pomp 
of Johnson, became requisite in all serious prose writing; and 
both Gibbon and Burke added the glory of colour to the splendour 
of form of the Lexicographer. In the hands of these two masters 
the prose of the eighteenth century did not sink into insignificance, 
as poetry did in the hands of the versifiers, but became so heavy 
with gold and jewels, so radiant with massy ornaments of bullion, 
that the first duty of the next generation was to simplify it, and 
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to I educe the \olume of the sonoious sentences In this regard, 
Gibl)on, who died unaffected in style 1 )) a ('oming post-revolu- 
tionary age, IS more typical of the school than Buike, who cariud 
his impassioned ihetDric over into a new atmosphere, and became 
almost a modem nineteenth-centuiy \mi1lt 

Entirely untouched by this magnifirenre, whudi we have 
suggested as characteiisiic of the peiiod, is Oliver (loldsmith 
(172S-1774), ^^hose giaceful ]ioetry and cheerful comedies have 
already occui)ied our attention, and wlio must now be ( onsidcred 
as one of the most delicate (jf luiglish piose writers, (loldsmilh 
was boin in Pallas, in County Longfoid, on the loth No\ember 
172S, but spent his ( hildhood at lasso), in Westmeath, the puta- 
tive “Auburn” of llie Deserted rd/( 7 i^t\ In 1744 he went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar, and enjoyed a wretchedly 
undistinguished university career lie was rejected for holy 
orders, he proposed to urn away to America, he tried the law', and 
at last, in 1753, he managed to be admitted into the Medical 
School in Edinburgh (loldsmiih w'as idle, unattractive, and un- 
promising as a youth, and at six-and-tw'cnty seemed to be as fine 
an example of the hopeless nc ei-do-weel as any one might w'ish to 
see. At that age he w'ent over to ].e)den, took a very obscure 
and dubious degree at Louvain, and then, m imitation of Barcn 
Holberg, set out as a pedestrian flutc-pla}cr, or, as he ohseived to 
Johnson, “disputed his passage through Europe” fur a year. 

His first introduction to the purlieus of literature was made by 
his appointment as pre^of-reader to the press of Samuel Kiehard- 
son, while in 1757 he engaged himself to wijik for the Mofithly 
Review of the bookseller Griffiths. Goldsmith’s life was still for 
a long while full of troubles , no man was e\er slower in finding 
work to which he could successfully set his hand One appoint- 
ment after another came to nothing ; he tiicd at last to earn his 
bread as an hospital mate, but was rejected in Surgeon^s Hall as 
not qualified. It was in his thirty-second year that his first original 
book saw the light, a little Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe (1759), a presumptuous, but very bright and 
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daring little treatise in criticism, (loldsmith now gut jjlenly of 
journalistic work to do, and m 17^2 he achieved a place in litera- 
ture ivith the two vuliinies of his delightful Citizen of the IJWif at 
first anonymous. In these letters he frankly imitated Aron-tesfjuieu, 
but in a manner so fresh and Inisk, with so gay a vein of satire, 
that this little book remains one of the classics of the c cntiirv. 

The biograpliers of (joldsmith, however, have rightly observed 
that Ms success had become assured before this, and that the 
‘^birthday of his life" >Ans the 31st of May 1761, when Percy 
brought tlie gieat Johnson, m a new w'ig, to sup at (ioldsmith’s 
lodgings in Wine Office Court. From this moment to the close 
of Goldsmith life the great good. t}rant of literature watched over 
him like an elder brother, and took care that Goldsmith's delicate 
and easily disheartened temperament should never lie so strained 
by dejection as to lack elasticity for the rebound. One of the 
my.steries of eighteenth-ccntury biograjffiy is the tangled web of 
anecdote wffiich attributes to Johnson the sale of a novel wffiich 
Goldsmith had in 1762 ah eady planned, if not completely written. 
The Vtcar of Wakefield. Ext'ecdingly confused is the w'hole 
history of this famous book, which seems to have been sold in 
sections, at various times, to various i)ubhsheis. Meanwhile, 
Goldsmith w^as engaged in hack-w’ork of all kinds, and never again, 
until the close of his weary career, w’as he free fiom the toil of 
book-building, the compilation (jf readable, but above all, of sale- 
able summaries of second-hand knowledge. I'lie names o these 
works, which do not belong to literature, although Goldsmith 
signed their title-pages, cannot be expected here. The miracle 
is that, doomed as he was to trail a pen in the service of these 
freebooters of Grub Street, he ever found time or inclination for 
the production of his private masterpieces. In 1765 he arrests 
our attention, not merely by his appearance as a poet, but by the 
facts that he collected his agreeable Essays into a volume, and 
fhat he moved from Islington into lodgings, first in Wine Office 
Court, and then in the Temple, where he received his friends in 
purple silk breeches and a scarlet roquelaure buttoned to the chin. 
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Goldsmith was now fairly well known to the literal y public, 
and in March 1766 he became more so by the publication of his 
belated novel, T/ie Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
lately proved that this famous book did not please so tpiK kly and 
so completely as has been taken for granted. (Goldsmith receded 
;!^6 o for it, but It hardly paid its expenses during his lifetime. It 
has been j^ointed out that (Jcjelhe was one of the fust cntics to give 
The I iitii its full and unstinted measure of piaise, and to insist 
on Its recognition as not merely a jileasmg or a well-written but 
as an immortal story Its place lu literature is now fixed beyond all 
jiossibility of dislodgment. In the sudden and unexplained de- 
cline of the English novel it is the only book of the second gener- 
ation \vhich holds its rank with the masterpieces of the first, 
with the novels of Richaidson, bidding, and Smollett. It is 
deeply to be deplored that this fiesh and bright, though immature, 
Jose/^h A fiiirew\ of Goldsmith s was succeeded by no Tom Jones oi 
its author’s finished prime Hut the entiie body of Goldsmith’s 
w’orks is a c ollection of specimens and fragments. In 1768 the 
success of The Good Kafurd Man emboldened the improvident 
Goldsmith to fit out another and a too s}>lendid apartment m 
Brick Court, and with this he was shackled until he died. Many 
a child of twelve has a justor sense of the value of money, and 
>vhat it will or will not fetch, than this adult creature of genius. 

W'riting copiously and continuously, Goldsmith from this 
time forth added nothing to prose literature wdneh has lived 
Biographies and histories, “brevities” and “abridgments," make 
up the tale of his hurried and painful struggle to win enough to 
keep his payments abreast of his engagements. He was an honest 
soul, if ever there lived one, but he had none of the comenient 
Philistine virtues, and all the good advice and sound sen.se of 
Johnson could not keep him from dying ;£,2ooo in debt. It has 
been thought that he was describing himself when, m the Enquiry^ 
into Polite Learnings he speaks of an author as one whose “ sim- 
plicity exposes him to all the insidious approaches of cunning, 
his sensibility to the slightest invasions of contempt, though 
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posbCbsed of foititude to stand unmoved the expected bursts of 
an earthquake, yet of feelings so exquisitely poignant as to agonise 
under the slightest disai)poinlment.” In 1769 Goldsmith was 
appointed Professor of J Iistory to the new Royal Academy ; l)ut 
as this honoui hi ought no emolument, he said it was like a pair 
of luffles to a man without a shirt. Almost the last e\ent in his 
troubled hfe was the production of S/u' to Conquer m 1773; 

before the hustle w’huh attended this play in its first success had 
subsided, the author succumbed, in liis forty-sixth year, to a com- 
plaint w'hich fed wuth case on his exhausted constitution. This 
w'as on the 4th of April 1774 

In prose style, as in poetic, it is noticeal'ile that C Goldsmith 
lias little in common with his great contemporaries, with their 
splendid 1 mists of rhetoric, and Latin pomp of speech, but that 
he goes hack to the perfect plainness and simple grace of the 
Queen Anne men. He aims at a straightforward effccl of pathos 
or of huinoui, accompanied, as a lule, w*ith a colloquial ease of 
expression, an ajiparcnt absence ot all e/Tort or cakulation. It is 
remarkable that it is only m his Emjuity into Eolite Lcitnitni^^ 
W'hich was written before he jjcrsonally knew^ Johnson, that he 
makes any pretension to the sesquipedalian bowMvow'. Perhaps, 
when he came to know' Johnson privately, he wms influenced less 
by that great man s wTitings than by his simi^le, humorous, and 
pow'erfiil conversation. Few English wiiters, ahvays excepting 
Johnson, hold so i)rominent a place as Goldsmith in Incrary 
anecdote. We know' him as though w'C had lived w'ith him, and 
see the rough ugly face, wdth its bright smile, the aw'kw’ard limbs 
tricked out beyond the fashion with the Tyrian bloom of velvets 
and of satins, the guttural Irish \oice that tripped itself up upon 
the hesitating lips, — in short, the living portrait of the w'onderful 
man who w'orc his heart u]>on his sleeve and found plenty of daw's 
,to peck at it. No figure, for all its shortcomings, is more endeared 
to us than his ; and above all criticism of the poems, the prose, the 
dramas, some of which, to say the truth, a less interesting person 
than he might have composed, there rises the extraordinary sym- 
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pathy and curiosity with which we follow the individual Oliver 
Goldsmith, and to this day our hearts are stirred in thinking of 
him by the “sodalium amor" and the “amicorum fides cpiite 
as much as by the “ lectorum veneratio " 

His most sustained prose-work, The Vicar of IVahejith/, is 
founded m form upon the tradition of the novel as Fielding had 
laid it down It is, however, less carefully constructed than the 
most shambling of that WTiturs stories, and shows a retrograde 
step towards the incredible and conventional romames of an 
earlier generation. With these faults of construction, howe\er, 
The Vicar mingles such a modern sweetness and tenderness, such 
grace of portraiture, and, above all, sucli iniinitjljle humour, thnl 
w’e never think of < fimparmg it to its disadvantage with its stronger 
and C(»arser forerunners But if \ve set aside our familiarity wuth 
it as a tale, and tr) to think of it afresh as a literary woik, we 
shall probalily be inclined to admit tliat it is more like an ex- 
tended episode, in the S/>eLta/er maniiti, than a story, and that 
Fielding w'ould have discoursed m \ain if tlie' British novel, after 
its superb start, had gracefully trotted back again into its stable 
in this way. As Goldsmith wrote but one novel, w'e cannot tell 
how far he might have succeeded in developing his jiow'ers of 
narrative construction ; but the hap[)iest passages in 77ir Otiaefi cj 
the World and the Essays give us the impression that a long and 
realistic study of the development of emotion was beyond his 
powders, or, w'hich is perhaps the same thing, contrary to his in- 
clination. He loved to draw the portrait of a single creation, 
half-grotesque, half-pathetic, — a Beau Tibbs or a Man in Black, 
a Dr. Primrose or a Moses, — and to finish it so highly that we 
can see it to this day like a figure by some great Dutch master ; 
but he W’as not very successful m making these people move in 
concerted action, and it is w^hen he tries to set them about the 
work of human life that w'e smile indulgently because we see that, 
they are puppets. To select a fragment from one of Goldsmith’s 
highly-finished episodes is difficult, and cannot be satisfactory 
From the trilogy of Beau Tibbs, from the three superb chapters 
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dedicated to that famous gentleman s gentleman in T/ie CitLcn of 
the Worlds we may borrow a page . 

“ Wc waited .sume time foi Tibli^’s ai rival, duiiijjj which interval I 
had a full opportunity of surveying the chamber ami all its fuinituie, which 
consisted of four chairs with old wioiight bottoms, that he as«;ured me was his 
wife's embroidciy . a s^piaie table that had been <mce japanned , a ciadk in 
one comer, a luiiibLiing cabine' in the t»lher ; a broken shcplieidess, and a 
mandarin without a head, weie -.tiuk over the chimney ; and round the w’alls 
seveial jjaltiy unframed pu lines, which, he observed, weie all hi^ own drawing. 

‘ What do you think, sir, of that head i the corner, done in the manner of 
(itisoni ? There’s the tine keeping in iL ; it is myov'ii face, and though theie 
happens to be no likeness, a Countess ofieieil me a hundied guineas for it*; 
fellow : I lefused 1km, fn, hang it, that woultl be mechanical, y<»ii know^ * 

“ T'he wife at li^t made her appearance, at once a slattern and a coquette, 
much emaciated, but still carrying the iLiiiain'. of beauty She made twenty 
apologies for being seen m such odiou^i dishabille, but hoped to be eveused, as 
she had stayed out all night at Vaiivhall (hardens with the Countess, who was 
e\(essi\ely fond (jf the horns ‘And, indeed, my deal,’ added she, turning 
to hci husbaml, ‘his lordship diank yuui health in a bumper’ ‘Poor 
Jack cries he, ‘ a dear good-natured cicaluie, 1 know he loves me, Rut 
I hope, my ilear, you have giv'on orders foi dmnei , you need make no great 
pieparations neither, Iheie are but thice of ii'. ; something elegant, and little 

will do, — a tiubnt, an oitolan, a ’ ‘ Oi what do you think, my dear,’ 

mteiiupts the wife, ‘ of a nice pielly bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, and dressed 
w’uh a little of my own sauce i"’ ‘The very tiling^' leplics he; ‘it will 
cal best with some sinait buttled beer; but be sure to let us have the sauce 
Ins Giace was so fond of. I hate your immense loads of meat; that is country 
all over ; extremely di'-gustiiig to those who are m the least acquainted with 
high life ’ 

The hisLoriaii of literature will scarcely reach the name of 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) without emotion. It is not merely 
that with this name is a,ssociatcd one of the most splendid works 
which Europe produced in the eighteenth century, but that the 
character of the author, with all its limitations and even with ah 
its faults, jjresents us with a typical specimen of the courage and 
single-heartedness of a great man of letters. Wholly devoted to 
scholarship without pedantry, and to his art without any of the 
petty vanity of the literary artist, the life of Gibbon was one long 
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sacrifice to the purest intellectual enthusiasm. He lived tu know, 
and to rebuild his knowledge in a shape as durable and as mag- 
nificent as a Clrcek temple He was content lor }’ears and years 
to lie unseen, unheard of, while younger men l0^e jiast him into 
rapid reputation No unworthy impatience to be famous, no sense 
of the uncOTtainty of life, no weariness or tenor at the length or 
the breadtli of his self-im[iOsed task, could induce linn at any 
moment of weakness to gi\e way to haste or discouragement in 
the persistent regular Mjllection and digestion of his material or 
in the harmonious excdition of c\ery j>art of his design. His life 
was not long, hut it sufficed to bring him his re\^aKl, and he siir- 
\ived tu finisli \^hat is, no doubt, the most majestic solitai} \\oik 
which comes before us fin* mention in the jiresent volume. On 
this work he was engaged ^^ithout intermission for fifteen years, 
and It must not bo foi gotten that to this period should properly 
l)L added one at least as long during which the future historian 
was charging his mind with the learning that afterwards sat so 
lightly on his memoiy No man who honours the profession of 
letters, or regards with respect the higher and more enlightened 
forms of scholarship, will ever think without admiration of the 
noble genius of Gibbon. 

lake (rray, Gibbon was the sole suuivor of a numerous family 
of children, and retained through life a certain pin sic al sluggish- 
ness and the proofs of an inelastic constitution. He was born on 
the 27th of April 17.^7, at Putney. He was of gentle birth, and 
would have been very wealthy, but tliat his father sejuandered the 
family resources. Notwithstanding this last fact, however, Gibbon 
was relieved all his life from the necessity of woiking for his 
bread. Had it not been so, with his temperament, we may confi- 
dently say that he would never have become famous. His health 
as a child was miserable ; but at fifteen his complaints left him, 
and his father immediately sent him, backward and ignorant as 
he was, to Magdalen College, Oxford. His experience of the 
university was most unfavoural)le He says : I spent fourteen 
months at Magdalen College ^ they proved the most idle and un^ 
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profitable of iny whole life.’’ "rhc fact is that the universities 
were, at that time, what Junius railed tliem, “peaceful scenes of 
slumber and thoughtless meditation. ’ At the age of sixteen 
Gibbon became a (.'atholie, a step of vliich he has given us a 
curious and minute description in his Memoirs. As the religious 
disposition was nc.wer develojied in him, w^e must suppose that it 
wxis as a logician that lie was converted. He says that he “fell 
l)y a noble hand,” tliat of Jiossuet. The result of taking a step 
so unusual in English society of that day w’as, thtit his father in- 
stantly exiled him to Lausanne, to the house of a distinguished 
pastor, w’hose instruc tions w’ere to re(.nn\ert Gibbon to Piotestant- 
ism At the close of 1754 this task was successfully achieved, 
but Gibbon continued to remain at Lausanne, where he W'as very 
happy, for five years It was during his Swass sojourn that the 
intense thirst for literary knowledge sprang uj) m him and began 
to be satisfied He read incessantly, and wnth iinc judgment, not 
only the W'hole range of classical, and jiarticulaily Latin authors, 
but all that w'as worth reading m the recent literature of France. 
He had been transplanted from England so early, and in so ciude 
a condition, that he threw off, to a degree not ecjualled by any of 
his contemporaries, the insular prejudices of his age 

In 1758 (iibbon hastih returned to ICngland, and in the 
breach w’hich this stej) made in the regular c ourse of his .studies 
was induced to enter the militia, which proved a most absorbing 
distraction. It ha*^ been thought w’holly incongruous that the 
author of the DecUne and Fall should spend several years march- 
ing from a guard-room to a country inn, and then back again to 
barracks ; and he himself declares that the militia w’as unfit for 
and unworthy of him. But he took a great interest in military 
tactics, and carried Quintus Icilius wnth him when he camped 
under canvas. The result is seen in the lucidity and vigour of 
his battle-pieces. As he says in the Memoirs^ ‘‘ the Captain of the 
Hampshire Grenadiers (the reader may smile) has not been useless 
to the historian of the Roman Empire.” While he was in the 
militia, in 1761, Gibbon published, in French, his first work, an 
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Essai sur 1 Etiuk de la Littcrahin\ whii'h, tf? say the truth, shows 
but little promise. In January 176^^, being freed from the bond- 
age of hi.s maichings and countermarchings, Cbbboii es<'ai>ed once 
more to the Continent. 

Passing leisurely through France and Switzeiland, ChblKin 
reached Italy at last, and it was here that the central object of his 
life suddenly flashed upon his consciousness. In a famous sen- 
tence he tells us “it was at Rome, on the 15th of October 1764, 
as I sat musing amid the rums of the Capitol, wlnle the l;arc- 
footed friars were singing ves[#ers in the tem[>le of Jupitci, tliat 
the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of the (hty iir^L started 
to my mind.’* He returned home, and from a jihrase in the 
J/emoirs, we may believe that he very sof)n began to accumu- 
late materials. His life now became scciueslered and dis- 
turbed. His father had wasted the family properly, and the son 
was threatened ^\ith poverty. We know little moie of Clibbon’s 
career until 1770, except that he started one 01 two unsuccessful 
historical projects, which have surMved in fiagmcnlary form. In 
the latter year his father died, and (hbbon withdrew from the 
country, to keep house as a bachelor in what w^as then the AVest 
End of London. Ilefure making this change he jilunged into 
polemics by publishing a laiiiphlet of on the Si:\ili 

Book of the ^Eneidy designed, if possible, to riiflle the compla- 
cency of Warburton. When settled in J ,undon he began, for the 
first time, to move in society, and to form liteiaiy friendships , but 
his gifts do not seem to have awakened as yet any general notice. 

From 1770 to 1773 Gibbon worked away (quietly and secretly 
on the three opening volumes of his Decline and Jail. No one, not 
even John Baker Holroyd, afterw^ards Lord Sheffield, and Gibbon’s 
most intimate friend through life (1741-1821), suspected what wms 
the magnitude or importance of this undertaking. On a sub- 
ject so interesting as the inception of his masterpiece, no wwds 
can ecpial in value those of the historian him.self. He .says : “ At 
the outset all w\as dark and doubtful , e\en the title of the wxnk, 
the true era of the decline and fall of the empire, the limits of 
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the introduction, the division of the chapters, and the order of 
the narrative. After seven years, he was sometimes inclined to 
destroy all that he had \\ritten. ‘‘Many experiments,” he con- 
tinues, “were made before 1 could hit the middle tone between a 
dull tone and a rhetorical declamation. Three times did I com- 
pose .the first chiipter, and twice the second and third, before I 
was tolerably satisfied with their effect. In the remainder of the 
way I advanced w'ith a moic cfjual and easy pace.’* Yet the diffi- 
culty in starting is still felt by the leader in a certain restlessness of 
style and comparative lack of charm throughout the first volume. 

From 1774 to 1783 (hbboii was in Parliament. His life as a 
member and as a civilian is, happily, of no interest to us here, and 
we need not be concerned to know' that he undertook a public 
career w'lthout ambition and pursued it without patiiotism. He 
w'as desirous of being no w'orse than his neiglibours as a citizen of 
England, but in truth he cut a sorry figure as the representative 
of Liskeard, and as a faineant Lord of Trade. This w'as not his 
W'orld, and his laxity as a politician contrasts strangely w’ith his 
modesty, ardour, and unshaken sincerity as a scholar and man of 
letters. Early in 1776 the first volume of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empti'Cy a large (juarto, containing exac tly as much 
as two of the ordinary octavo volumes of the reprint, appeared in 
London. It enjoyed an immense and instant success. It “was 
on every table and almost on every toilet.*^ In 1781 volumes 
ii. and' ilk appeared. Superior as they were in charm and 
finish, weightier in judgment and purer in style, they did not 
please so completely. The town w'as accustomed to the manner 
that had seemed so unique, and the clergy, disgusted with the 
tone of the last two chapters of volume i,, had raised no incon- 
siderable cabal against the book. Gibbon thought it needful to 
pause, and to reply, but he w'as not born to be a disputant. It 
was more to the point that, though^ he revoked nothing, he 
altered his tone towards Christianity, and the remainder of the 
history contains nothing which can be compared for offence with 
the too-famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. 
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Finding it needful to .retrench his expenses, in 1783 Ciibbon 
broke up his London house, and transpoited all his house- 
hold gods to Lausanne, where an old and intimate friend, M, 
Deyverdun, resided Here he was very calm and happy for 
several years of strenuous, patient labour. Volume iv. was al- 
most finished before he left London ; v. and vi. were entirely 
written in l^ausanne. It was on the night of the 27th of June 
1787 that, a little before midnight, rising from the last lines of the 
last page, winch he had just completed, he walked to and fro on 
the moonlit terrace over the Lake of Geneva, and formulated 
those reflections, at once so simple and so pathetic, \vhu‘h are 
familiar to us all. I'he Decline and Fall of the Nofuan Empire^ 
the most magnificent trophy of historic art in the eighteenth 
century, tvas now complete, to the most delicate carvings on its 
elaboiate architrave. In the summer of 1788 the three last 
volumes w^ere published m London 

The rest of Gibbon’s record is the story of physical collapse 
and decline, the withering of the aloe which had put forth one 
such momentous blossom. Friend after friend was taken from him ; 
the French Revolution jiassed over Lausanne, and in the summer 
of 1793 the exhausted and invalided Gibbon made a painful flight 
back to England. Old long before his ) ears, and weighted with a 
cluster of complaints, he passed away m London very stoically early 
on the morning of the 15th of January 1794. In person Gibbon 
was stout and grotesquely hideous ; “ his mouth, mellifluous as 
Plato’s, was a round hole nearly in the centre of hi.s visage.” Shy 
and hesitating among strangers and those who w^re indifferent to 
him, he shone as a talker in the best society, and Colman, who often 
heard him, has an ingenious passage comparing him with Johnson 
as a social iigure. “ Johnson’s style [in conversation] was grand, 
and Gibbon’s elegant ; the stateliness of the former was sometimes 
pedantic, and the latter was occasionally finical. Johnson marched 
to kettledrums and trumpets, Gibbon moved to flutes and haut- 
boys.” Gibbon never married, but he preserved through life a 
Platonic sentiment for the charming Suzanne Necker, the mother 
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of Madame de Stael ; he was eminent for the warmth and 
duration of his friendships, and for his loyalty to those who were 
connected with him by family ties. In religion, after his early 
escapade to (Catholicism, lie was a pronoiUK'ed free-thinker, )et 
this fact IS rather divined from than revealed in his writings, where 
he IS usually careful to preseis^e all possible religious decorum 
The absence, however, of any apparent conception of what ^^as 
mystical and enthusia'-tic in the creed of the early Church is a 
serious blot on a work, the histone temper of which might else 
seem neaily perfect. 

It is [iroper to compare Ciibbon with Flume and Robertson, 
but he IS as ddferent from them both as they are like one another. 
With those his predecessors, when charm of language, variety of 
reflection, and vigour of narrative aic i)Ut aside, comiiaratively 
little that IS serious remains, except a certain freshness of vision 
and clearness of tact that often enables each of them, but jiarticu- 
larly Hume, to be right when he had taken no trouble to be so. 
Gibbon has all these (qualities, but he has one which is far greater. 
As F’rofessor Freeman has put it, “ Fie remains the one historian 
of the eighteenth century whom modern research has neither set 
aside nor threatened to set aside.'' His design, as the same 
authority remarks, is encyclopjedic, and his execution so accurate, 
so broad, so free of the distortions of prejudice, founded upon so 
vast a knowledge of documents, that it can never become anti- 
quated^ “ Whatever else is read, Gibbon must be read too " 

(.hbbon s great work falls into three divisions, at the end of 
each of which it might, if needful, have closed with propriety, 
namely, from the Antonines to Constantine, thence on to the Fall 
of Rome, and thence to the Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. In covering this vast area w'lthout sign of fatigue. Gibbon 
showed the scope of his genius ; but to enter in the smallest degree 
into any analysis of the w*ork as history w^ould here be out of 
[Aace, As to the style of Gibbon, opinion has been strangely at 
variance, — strangely, we say, because it seems a style about which 
a sharply-defined judgment might appear inevitable. It might be 
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expected that fiiends and foes would unite to admit that it is 
singularly conoct, full, and harmonious, too pomjxms u])on trivial 
occasions, too ornate in matters of (‘oimnon narrative, scJme^^hat 
lacking in variety and spnghthness, yet for general historic pur- 
poses suiwb in Its ri( hness of colour and unflagging energy of 
movement. This passage is one out of many winch dilate on the 
splendours of the Eastern Empire in the tenth century : 

“The (Tonoiny of tlu* EmpcMoi TliLophiliis Allowed a mort* free and 
ample sroju' foi liis domc'.tir Iumiiv ami splcndnin. A f.\vounlc‘ amlas'sacloi, 
wluy had a^toiiishtd tlio Ahlassidfs themselves by hi prnle and hbeialit), jne- 
sented on lii^ rclinn the mo<lel of a palace, whirli the ( alipli of IJagdad Jiad 
recently ('on'^liiiclcd on the bjnk^ of the Tij^us. "J he inoilel was instantly 
copied and sinpas'icd the new biuldm^js of Theophiliis wcie accompanied by 
gaidens, ami by five churches, one of which was conspicuous for si/e ami 
beauty; it was crowned with three d«nnes, the loi'f of gilt biass reposed on 
columns of Italian niaible, and the walK were inci listed with maibles of 
vaiioiis (oh)urs. In the face of the chinch, a suniciiculai poitico, of the 
figuie and name of the (Ireek was suppoited by fifteen columns of 

riiiygian marble, ami the sublcirane<uis \aults weie of a similai construction. 
The sfjiiaic before the sigma wms decoratnl with a fountain, and the maigin of 
the liason was lined ami encompassed with plates of silvei In the l>egiiiniiig 
of each season, the liason, instead t»f water, was upleinshe<l with the most 
exipnsite fiuits, which were abandoned to the pojuilaLL for the euteilainmciit 
of the piince Tie enjoyed ihii tumultuous speela< le fioni a ihione le'.pleiident 
W'lth gold and gems, wdiicli was raised by a marble staiicase l<^ the height of 
a lofty teriace. . . . The long series of the ajiaitmenls was adapted to the 
seasons, and decoiated with inaible ami poiphyry, with painting, sculjiluie, 
and mosaics, with a jirofusion of gold, silver, anti piecious stones. IIis 
fanciful magnificence employed the skill and patience of s’uch artids a'* the 
times could afford : but the taste of Athens w’oiild have despised then frivolous 
and costly labours ; a golden tree, wulh its lea\ es ami branches, which sheltered 
a multitude of birds, w'aibling their aitificial note?, and two lions of massy 
gold, ami of the natuial size, who looked and loaied like their brethren of the 
forest. ” 

As the work advances, the style improves ; the faults which are 
commonly attributed to Clibbon aie confined in large measure 
to his first volume, and when he was fairly sailing on the deep 
waters of his theme he proved himself a master in all the craft of 
language. 
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It IS peevish to refuse credit to those who do things admiral:)ly 
well, because there is something incomprehensible in their capacity. 
I hose who think that James lioswell (1740-1795) was a vain and 
shallow coxcomb of mediocie abilities, without intellectual gifts 
of aijy eminen<'c, are confronted with the fact that this supposed 
fool was the unaided author of two of the most graphic and most 
readable works whi( h the eighteenth century has left us. It is 
right that Boswell’s claim to a high independent jilace in literature 
should be vindicated, and the fai't is that, after Burke and (Gold- 
smith, he is by far the most considerable of the literary com- 
panions of Johnson. That he has risen into fame on the 
shoulders of that great man is true, but the fact has been 
insisted upon until his own genuine and peculiar merits have 
been most unduly overlooked. He was of good family, a Scotch- 
man from Auchinleck in Ayrshire. He had long been an ad- 
mirer of the Sage, when, in his twenty-third year (May 16, 1763), 
he had at last the happiness of meeting him in Davies s back- 
parlour. On that very day he began to take notes of Johnson^s 
conversation. He pleased Johnson at once, and was promptly 
taken into his awful familiarity, with the result that we all know, 
and should all be thankful for. In 1761s, Boswell, having visited 
Pascal Paoli, the patriot -bandit, in his home, published An 
Account of Corsica j the personal part of which is far better 
written than the hasty critic is wont to acknowledge. Ir 1773 
Johiison took unusual pains to insist that Boswell (as “the most 
unscottified of Scotchmen”) should be elected into the club, and 
later in the same year the friends set out on their extraordinary 
visit to Scotland Boswell kept a minute diary of this excursion, 
and published it in 1785 as the Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides. Six years later, in 1791, he produced, in two volumes 
quarto, his famous masterpiece, the Life of Samuel Johnson^ 
dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The universal verdict 
of mankind has placed this work among the five or six most 
interesting and stinSfulating oi the world’s books. ^ 

Biography was one of the latest branches of literature to 
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blossom jn this country. There were interesting and affecting 
lives of eminent men produced, no doubt, such as '\V’'alton’b Donne 
and Herbert^ Sjirat's i and 01dys’&/iL^7/(Vj,''// ,• but no biography, 

in anything like the full modern sense, had been published m this 
country till William Mason (1725-1797) published his I.ije and 
Letters of Gray in 1775 This timid and imperfect work, the 
system of which enibnu ed the corresjjondence c»f the suh]ect of 
the mcmoii, \\as the model on \\hi( li lluswell ( onstriK’led his 
infinitely bolder and more powerful work. 'I'lie theory of this new 
kind of biography was, tliat the .subject should as far as possible 
tell his own story and throw light upon his own (harailer, in- 
stead of forming a central nodus round winch the eloquence and 
piety of the biograjihei should crystallise in fine language. I^old as 
the experiment was, lluswell lose at once to the summit of suo 
ecbs. The faculty of forming and retaining imi)iessions of social 
phenomena w^as developed in him to an extiaordinaiy degree, and 
if Boswell had chosen to describe the rest of Ins world as search- 
ingly as he has observed Dr Johnson W’e shonld have a match- 
less collection of ‘eighteenth-ccnuiiy portraits. Meanwhile this 
IS how’ the lexicographer lives m Boswell’s photography ; 

“That the most minute singulaulic^ \\hich belongul to liim, an*! made 
veiy observable paits of his appeaiaiice and mannei, may not be omitted, it 
Is requisite to mention, that, while talkin'^, 01 even musing as he sat in his 
chair, he ctimmonly held hi5 head to one side lowanls Ill's u^ht shoulder, and 
shook it in a tiemuloiis mannei, moung Ins bod) baekw'aitls and forwards, 
and rubbing his left knee in the same direction w’lth the palm of his hand. 
Jn the intervals of articulating he made vanous sounds with Ins mouth, some- 
times as if ruminating, or wliat is called chewung tlic cud, sometimes giving 
a half-whistle, sometimes making his tongue play backwards from the roof of 
his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes piotiudmg it against his 
upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly under his breath, foo^ tooy too * 
all this accompanied 'sometimes with a thoughtful look, but moie frequently 
with a smile. Generally, when he had concluded a period, in the coutse of 
a dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhauated by violence and voci- 
feration, he tLsed to blow out bis breath like a w'hale. This, I suppose, was 
n relief tp his lungs ; and seemed m him to be a contemptuous tno<le of ex- 
pression, as if he had made the arguments of his* opponent fly like chaff 
bdbre Uie wind. ' 
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“ I .nil full_\ Imw \i.ry olnnnis an occasion I have given f(« the 

sneeiing joculaiiiy of biich as ha\e no relisli of an exact likeness, which, to 
lentlei cnmjtleU, he who ill iws it must not ilib«lain the slightest stiokes. Rut 
if witlings should he inclini.il to attack this account, let them liave the 
candoLii to (]uote what I ha\e offeied m iny defence.” 

There has never been suit e, and there proliahly never will be, seen, 
a literary jioi trait so rich, so well-proportioned, and so detailed. 
Johnson lives in lloswell's page.s, and lives at full length. 

Among Hosweirs qualities as a narrator, his dramatic power 
ranks very high. In rendering long dialogues, the mmutite of 
w'hich cannot have lingered in his memory, he seldom fails to 
jireserve the utmost jiiopriety of speech, the utmost regard for 
what w’ould he chaiacteristic in the mouth of eath speakei. 
Johnson juaised his ‘‘justness of discernment and fecundity of 
images ”, hosw’ell observed very exactly, and with a happy regard 
for the picturesque touches of daily action. We feel that he did 
not live among savages in Scotland and rakes in England to no 
purpose ; no man of tliat age saw the ground about his own feet 
more clearly, with less prejudice, less obscured by reverie, or 
vanity, or indifference His style, from a man who idolised 
Johnson, and could reproduce ‘‘the l)ow-v\ow ’\so faithfully, is 
remarkabl) simjile and unstudied , he is as free as (ioldsmith is 
frejm imitation of their c ommon idol. Boswell was petulant and 
foppish^ excessively jealous of the attentions other men received 
from Johnson, but at bottom as simple and honest as he was 
vivacious. The adjective “ clubbable ’Mras invented to describe 
him; his “good humour and perpetual cheerfulness’^ were pro- 
verbial. His great originality as a literary artist is best proved 
by the fact that although every biographer since his day has imi- 
tated him, not one has successfully competed wuth him. It is 
really not fair to Johnson to suggest a comparison between the 
two existing accounts of their Tour to the Hebrides, but it is a 
parallel which those provoke us to make who insist on giving all 
the praise to Johnson and all the contempt to Boswell. 

The decline of fiction during this period was complete, and 
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was the more emphasised from the fact that so brilliant a school 
of novelists had adorned the preceding generation The j^ortrait- 
iire c;f real life, of the tiagi-romedy of contemporary existence, 
e way to an afTei'ted pathos and a morbid excess of sentiment. 
I'he sue cess oi Sterne, miperfet tly understood by a host of feeble 
imitators, naturally led to this result, and at the head of the 
parodists of Sterne stood Henry Mackenzie (174S-TS31), whose 
life was prolonged so as to touch those of Mr. George Meredith 
and Mr Illackmore. Although wedded to the following of Sterne, 
Mackenzie affected the moral earnestness of Richardson also, and 
the chaiacters m his tlirce principal fictions move, meekly robed 
in gentle virtue, thiough a succession of heartrending misfortunes. 
, There is no observation of life, no knowledge of the world, in IMac- 
kenzie\s Umg-drawn ladirjmosc novels of feeling. 'J'he personal 
affection of .Sii Walter Scott fur this amiable man has done much 
to preserve ^lackenzie’s memory. 

Dr. Johnson greatly admired the AA'moirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddiilph^ a tragic novel of manners written by 1 "ranees C’hamber- 
lame (1724-1760), the wife of 'riiomas Sheridan, and mother of 
the dramatist. Johnson wrote to her, ‘'Madam, 1 know not 
that you have a light tn make your leaders suffer so much.” 
For the lively wufe of “ Sherry the dull is as tearful m her novels 
as Mackenzie is in his. Just after the close of this generation, 
a whole group of lively novelist.s, all tinged with the new’ spirit 
of romance, suddenly sjuang into iirominencc, but none of 
these w’riters, ‘‘Zeluco’’ Moore, Beckford, Bage, Holcroft, Sophia 
Lee, or Ann Radcliffe, belongs to the present volume. We may, 
however, claim to deal here -with Frances Burney (1752-1840), 
w^hose Evelina^ the one great comic novel betw’ccn Smollett and 
Jane Austen, appeared in 1778. Miss Burney was the daughter 
of Dr. Burney, the historian of music. She had observed the 
droll and farcical side of life w’ith great acumen, and the frank 
laughter w’hich her pages provoked vras indescribably welcome 
after the tear-insi>inng episodes of the Sensibility school. It is to 
be desired that Miss Burney had remained the author of one book. 
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Her Cealia is only read because it is by the creator of Evelina^ 
and her Camilla is never read at all. Her life became cramped 
and tiresome, and the natural vivant) of her mind was subdued b\ 
the intolerable l)orfdom of court servitude. In 1793 she'became 
Madame d’Arblay, and at the close of her long life she left 
behind her five volumes of Diary and Letters^ which are para- 
doxically lively and tiresome at the same time. 

'Fhe sprightliness of Fanny Burney is well exemplified by her 
account to Windham of the effect ] »roduced upon her own nerves by 
Burke’s oration, in February 1788, at the trial of Warren Hastings 

“ Mr. HiiiUl’s o])omn^ ha<l stiuck me ^\llh the highe'^t admiialion of 
Ins jiuwei.s fioin the elocjin'nce, the imagmatiun, the fire, the diversity of 
expression, and the ready flow of language with which he seemed gifted, 
in a mo!>t superioi mannei, fot any and eveiy purpose to which rhetoiic 
could lead. And when he came to his two narratives, I continued ; when he 
related the particulars of those dreadful murders, he interested, lie engaged, 
he at last overpowered me ; i felt my cause lost. I could hardly keep 
on my seat. My eyes dreaded a single glance towards a man so accused 
as Mr. Hastings ; T wanted to sink on the floor, that they might be saved so 
^lAinful a sight. I had no hepe he could cleat himself ; not another wish in 
his favour remained. Put w'hen fiom his nai ration Mr. Burke inoceeded to 
his own comments and declamation, — w'hen the chaiges of lapacity, ciuelty, 
tyranny, were general, and nia«le with all the violence of i">ei-.oiial detestation, 
and continued and aggravated without any further fact 01 illustration, — then 
they appeared more of study than of truth, more of mvcctive than of jublicc ; 
and, m Sjliurt, so little of pi oof to so much of passion, that in a very shoit 
time I liegan to lift up my hca<l, niy scat w'as no longei uneasy, iny e\t 3 were 
indifferent which wav they looked, or what object caught them, and bcfoic I 
was myself aware of the declension of Mi. Burke's jww'er.s over my feelings, 
I found myself a mere spectator in a public place, and looking all around it, 
with my opera-glass in my hand ! ” 

History was magnifipently represented in this generation by 
Gibbon, and no other name -even approaches his in magnitude. 
But few miscellaneous writers of the time have retained anything of 
their fame. John Jortin (1698-1770), besides being a writer of 
elegant sermons in an age when pulpit literature had greatly de- 
cayed^ may be remembered ai the author of various contributions 
to fcclesiaatkal history, in which he showed liberality of thought. 
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Jortin was persistent and fairly successful in controversy with 
Warbuiton. Jean Louis Delolme (1745-1807), a (lenevese law- 
yer, wrote a superficial but very enthusiastic work on The 
Constitution^ which he biought to this country, and published in 
a remarkably good English \ersion of his ow^n in 17/5. A Scot- 
tish ‘‘moderate,” Dr. Cieorge Campbell (1719-1796) was long 
famous as apparently the most successful of the man} opponents 
of Hume; his Dissertation on ^liracles in 1763 was the only 
attack which the philosopher deigned to answer in correspondence 
Campbell w’as a man of great intellectual liberality, and he rose to 
be the leading siiirit among the Scotch clergy of his time; he 
was rnnripal of IVTaiischal College, Aberdeen, 'I’hc labours of 
Joscj)h Pnestky (1733-1804), the unitaiian natural philosopher of 
Birmingham, of Richard I'nce (1723-1791), and of Tom Paine 
(1736-1809) had begun before 1780; but the real significance of 
these revolutionary forces, so fir as they concern literature at all, 
belongs to a subsequent period 

As w^as natural in an age of extieme political uneasiness, the 
publicist became moie and more a pow’er m the state as the 
century w’ore on. BctW'een January 1769 and 1772 the attention 
of the entire public w^as rivetecl by the appc^arancc of a rajiid series 
of letters in the “Public Advertisei,'’ signed Junius, which surpassed 
anjthing w'hich had been previously known in ferocity of criti- 
cibin. They w'ore issued in support of Wilkes, as a constitutional 
hero, and in vehement opposition to the Government, especially 
to Grafton, North, and Mansfield. All attempts to discover the 
perpetrator of these outrages w'as in vain ; as T.ord North said, 
“ the great boar of the w'ood, this mighty Junius, broke through 
the toils and foiled the hunters.^’ d'hirty-seven persons have at 
different times been suggested as* candidates for the mask of 
Junius, and the pseiidonymity of these Zetters was preserved 
with such astonishing adroitness and success that to this day 
it is not every careful student of the subject who is per- 
suaded that they W'ere written by Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818), 
a clerk in the War Office. The literary value of Junius seems 
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to have been absurdly overrated T'he letters are vigorous, of 
course, but their malignity is atoned for 01 relieved by no philo- 
sophical enthusiasm, while the indignation itself appears to be 
personal first and jjalriotir afterwaids It is an instance of the 
difficulty which altLMids contemporary criticism that Johnson, so 
eminent a judge of language, thought that Junius was Burke. To 
us It seems ama/ing that biass should thus be mistaken for gold 
At the same time tlie Lcthrs have ‘“iKdish,” a quality for whic h 
Francis 1 'reserved an exaggerated affection , llie lialance and 
modulation of their merciless sentences may still jilcase the ear. 
The princijial I'bjects of the hatred of Junius were the king 
and the Duke (irafton, but j>erhaps the Icjftiest flights of 
his sarcastic genius are those in which he wheels and swoops 
around the figure of the Duke of Bedford, the Verres of Woburn, 
in attacking whom Junius attains for a moment a veritable splend- 
our of invective * 

“ Let us considci you, then," he say'> to the tormented Duke, on the 19th 
of Seplomljei 1769, “as aimed at the summit of w»)rUlly giealne>s ; let 
u-j suppose that all yoiii plans of a\arire and aiiibilion ait* accomplished, and 
your most sanguine wishes giatified in the fe«ii as well as the hatied of the 
peojde Can age itself forget that )ou aic now^ in the last act of life ^ Can 
gray hail s make folly venci able ? and is tlicie no period to be icservcd for 
meditation and retirement^ hor shame’ my Loid : let it not l>e lecordcd 
of you, that the latest moments of your life were dedicated to the same 
iinw’orthy pursuits, the same busy agitations, in which youi youth and nan- 
hood w'^ie exhausted. Consider that, although you cannot disgrace your 
former life, you aie violating the charactei of age, and exposing the impotent 
nnlxrcility, after you have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

“Your fiiends will ask, perhaps, Whithei shall this unhappy old man 
retiie ? Can he lemain m the metropolis, where his life has been so often 
threatened, and his palace so often attacked > If he leturns to Wobuin, 
scorn and mockery await him. He* must create a solitude round his estate, 
if he would avoid the face of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his 
destruction would be more than probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No honest 
Englishman will ever forget his attachment, nor any honest Scotchman 
forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. At every town he enters he must 
change his liveries and his name. Whichever way he flics, the hue and cry 
of the country puisnes him.” 
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While Junius and John Wilkes, with many othcis, were 
the active sharpshooters of Whig lournalism, the Tones upon 
their side sought in vain for a stirring moutli]>ie('e in the Jiress, 
and found nothing lietter adapted to their purpose than an 
occasional sonorous iiamphlet from tlie i)en of Dr. Johnson, m 
which the advantages of blind subordination to the will of the 
sovereign were expanded in a strain that was not strietly pojailar. 
But vvhether Wliig 01 Tory, there was only one really great 
political writer then in England, and with some brief summary of 
his career and work we may close fins cihajiter of our history. 

As the minor i)uliti<'al literature of the dose of the eighteenth 
century passes mure and more into the background, the remnants 
of the elcKiuence of the master-politician become more and more 
the objects ot critical panegyric. It ninv siirpiiaes no one to hear 
It maintained that Edmund Burke (1720 1707) w'as the gieate'^t 
prose-w’riter of the century. Some rntics have not liesilated to 
place him at the absc^lute summit of English prose With all due 
enthusiasm f<jr the majestic merit of his style,' that exticmity of 
praise wmII not be reached here. Notw'itlistandmg all its magnifi- 
cence, It ai»pears to me that the jirose of JEirke lacks the vaiiety, 
the delic’acy, the modulated music' of the very finest writers. AVJien 
Mr. Leslie Stejihen applauds the “ flexibility of liurke’s st}le, he 
attributes to him the very cpiality which to my ear he seems most 
to luck. A robe of brocaded damask is splendid, sumptuous, and 
appropriate to noble public occasions, but it is scarcely flexible. 
To be a perfect prose- writer, a man must play sometimes upon 
thrilling and soul-subduing instruments, but Buike never takes the 
trumpet from his lips. 1 o those few' w'ho may think him humor- 
ous, I resign him in despair ; and surely .still few'er will be found 
to think him pathetic. The greatest of English prose-wTiters, we 
may be sure, w'ould be found to have some command over laughter 
and tears, but Burke has none. The ferocity and ungoverned pas- 
sion of his attacks, on the other hand, are not critically distaste- 
ful to me. They seem to corresix)nd with a conception of the man 
as a filleted as well as togated senator, a certain priestly passion 
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being fitly mingled with this parliamentary zeal. Without such 
outbursts his rich rhetoric might seem too polished to be quite 
sincere. In shoit, the prose of J3urkc may be felt to be the finest 
expression of a particular phase of the eighteenth-century mind — 
a phase from which all the coarse fibre of the Renaissance, to its 
voiy last filament, liad been extracted, where all is civilised, earnest, 
competent, and refined, but where the imagination is almost too 
completely under control. So much may, in the face of the 
modern idolatry of Biiike, be suggested, without weakening in any 
degree the effect wliich his unexampled majesty of rhetoric must 
ever, and probably to an increasing degree, exercise upon those 
who are moved by the loftier parts of language. 

It IS with some hesitation that I allow myself the pleasure of 
closing my survey with this noble figure, since in 1780 Burke was 
still comparatively undistinguished as a writer. His greatest 
triumphs of style succeed the French Re\6lution, and he may 
therefoie be considered as a resident in the domain of my succes- 
sor But Burke, though his genius developed late, belonged to an 
earlier generation, and can properly be no more divided from the 
immediate circle of Johnson than Boswell, Goldsmith, or Reynolds. 
He learned to write between 1750 and 17O0, and he belongs to the 
group of men whom circumstances encouraged to blossom into 
literature at that time. It should perhaps here be insisted upon 
that Burke’s figure must of necessity appear dwarfed and distorted 
in a mere history of literature. He belongs to the history 
politics, and to the history of thought, and in each of these he 
holds a more commanding place than in pure literature. For a 
great part of his career he is absolutely submerged by the praaice 
of political life, and during these years it would be a licence to 
follow him minutely in such pages as these. There is no greater 
instance of the difficulty of treating in purely literary criticism a 
writer whose first object was not literary expression. To pass 
over iftto a consideration of the general work of such a man would 
be to go beyond the limits, of our^ inquiry, yet to keep it out of 
sight seems to be doing less than justice to his genius. In these 
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days, however, the reader may be presumed able and willing to 
fill up the blanks in Burke's intellectual portrait. 

It IS not quite certain that it w’as on the 12th of January 1729 
that Burke was born, but the event undoubtedly took place in 
Dublin, of w^hich city or its neighbourhood he a resident until 
he became of age. At Trinity College he read much, but on lines 
of his own, and had little amlution for academic honours. In 
1750 he came to London, to study law in the Middle 'femple ; 
and here for some years he almost entirely disapjjears from 
view\ All we know is what he tells us himself, that during 
this part of his life he was “sometimes m T.ondon, sometimes 
in remote parts of the country, sometimes in France.'^ ITe gave 
hostages to society m 1756 Ijy marrying a wife, and by making his 
first essays in literary pu])lication These two volumes bear little 
w'cight in relation to Burke s subseciuent and far more authorita- 
tive writings, but their positive cleverness was interesting enough. 
The Jlnd/cation of Xatural SocuUy to be a letter to a 

lord, by a late noble waiter — that is to say, by Bolmgbroke, w^hose 
sentiments it held up to ridicule in an exceedingly close and tem- 
perate parody of his style. It has excited surprise that so original 
a writer as Burke should make his first appearance in the very 
dress of so second-rate a rhetorician as Bolmgbroke. But it must 
be recollected that in 1756 Bolmgbroke w^as considered absolutely 
first-rate, and that it w^as no slight exercise in self-education for a 
young man to force himself to forge the admired style of a great 
favourite with so much success as to take in the St. Johnians 
themselves. Even thus early Burke looked upon any relaxation of 
the curb of government on the popular mouth as being not less 
infamous than perilous; and it really is astonishing that there 
should have been readers of the Vindication who did not perceive 
that the arguments in that w’ork were absurd, and the whole thing 
a piece of polemic by jjarody It is very interesting to those w'ho 
have mastered the needful elements of irony to trace in this his 
first publication the same burning zeal for constitutional forms of 
accepted rule w'hich inspired the great speeches of his later man- 
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hood. One unfortunate result of this early fastichc has been 
noted by Mr. John Moiley, namely, that liurke never got entirely 
clear fiom the influence of the st}le of Bolingbroke. 

To the same year belongs the once-famous but now little con- 
sulted aesthetic Inijitby into the Sublime and Beaut if uL This essay, 
in a somewhat dark and tentative manner, opened up a new field of 
speculation, and has been regarded as containing the germ of all later 
art-criticism. The Boly metis of Joseph Spence (1698-1768), which 
had appeared nine \eais before, had enjoyed a success \\hic‘h its ait- 
less Ignorance of the princii>les of art had not deserved. The field 
was open to Burke, but public ignorance on the subject was excess- 
ive, and his own aitistic e\perienc:e ludicrously limited. Thirteen 
years were to elapse before Rejnolds was to deliver his first Dis- 
course befoie the students of the infant Royal Academy. ^lean- 
while Burke’s Inquiry had the honour of attracting the attention 
of Lessing, who is said to have just read it through at Breslau 
when he began his Laohoon in 1700. It is claimed also that this 
essay had a powerful influence on the mind of Kant ; and in 
Germany the Sublime and Beautiful has always been held in 
greater re.si)ect than m England, where subsecpient art-criticism 
has tended to become more empirical and less philosophical than 
on the Continent. In 1759 Dodslcy started The Annual Register 
under Burke’s editorship; and in 1761 we find Horace Walpole 
considering that Mr. Buike is too much exercised with “ author- 
ism.^' 'riie reproof is strange, for Burke’s first period of authorism 
had by that time closed , and, immersed in active affairs, he did 
not resume his iK?n for many years. 

Certain pamphlets, of an occasional nature, and inconsiderable 
size, are the next publications of Burke's W'hich w'e meet with. In 
these we find that his style has ripened to a more independent 
eloquence, and that he has become a master of the arts of rhetoric. 
His Ohsen^aiions on the Present State of the Nation^ in 1769, and his 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents^ in 1770, revealed 
t\ie young Whig statesman as by far the most effective publicist 
of the age. These tracts had nothing of the rancour of Junius or 
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of Wilkes, but they hit harder, because the tune of tliem \Nas iii- 
fimtcly more elevated and philoso])hical. Yet e\en in these 
admirable pamphlets, and especially in the Present J^isconitnf:s^ 
the modern student may diat over faults ^^hi^:h wlic scld(jin en- 
tirely absent even from the most rapid of Burkes jiulemicil 
writings "J'he author is too long getting under weigh ; in liis 
anxiety to be superior to all petty considerations, he is too parti- 
cular and too verbose, and, to pass fiom st\le to siil)je<t, he is 
already too obviously alarmed at the dangers whuh thicateiud 
the prestige of rank and oflice It has been noted that 
Burke by this tune had (<mie very diieclly under the mlluenc c 
of the ideas of Montescjuieii, an inihieiK e which henee- 
forth became jiaramount o\er his intellect r'lnally, it may be 
confessed that the contents of these i)amt)lilels, and of the 
speeches and letters whic'h combine to form with them the pro- 
duct of Burke’s second lileiary pe'riod, are often remleied so 
obscure by the cessation of the traiisitoiy interests whidi called 
them forth, that the w’oiks appeal more to the historical student 
than to the general reader ddie Sj^ttch on Arne) lean Ta.xeitiofi^ 
of 1774, should perhajjs be excepted from this judgment 

It would be impossible for ns to follow' in detail Burke’s caieer 
as an orator, noble as are those fragments of his elutjuence which 
have come dowm to us. Enough to say that liis s[)eeches are 
more stimulating and moie c'uiu inching after one hundred years 
have elapsed than any others which exist under the pretence of 
being literature. But in 1790 Burke once more leappeared in 
the open field of letters, and it w’as betw'eeii this date and that of 
his death, 1797, that his main contributions to our literature W'ere 
published. This magnific'ent senes of books opened with the 
Reflections on the Revolution in Fram\\ in the form of a letter to 
a French gentleman. In this extraordinary volume, inspired by 
his constant intellectual mentor, the author of the E^pnt dts iois^ 
Burke contrasts tlie ancient monarchy of France, and the possi- 
bility of reforming its institutions, with the calamity of utter 
revolution w'hich had just burst over that unfortunate country. In 
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1789 Price, in addressing a harmless body called the Revolution- 
ary Society, had given, as Buike considered, “ the solemn publick 
seal of sanction " to what was going on in France. The publica- 
tion of Price’s ori the Love of our Country^ which had 

been widely read, iii)set Buikes ecpianimity still further, and he 
bla/e'd forth, like an angry pro})het, with the vial of his Keflections. 
The weak point of the book now is that it contains too much 
about PiKc and the Revolutionaiy Society — entities which have 
ceased to move our timidity or our curiosity. But such as it is, 
it 1'^ a inasterpie( e. It spoke with the thrilling accents of vehe- 
ment sincerity, and wath an enthusiasm wdnch rose above all 
private and vulgar considerations of decorum : 

“ Wliy do J fed so dilkrcntl} fiom the Rc\crend Di Price, and those of 
his lay flork, ^^hu will thoo^c to adopt the sentiments of Ins discouiT.e ? loi 
this plain lea^un, — because il is na/uta! that I should ; berause w'e arc so 
made a*! to be alYeetul at siuli spectacles with nielanchol) sentiments ujion 
the unstable condition of mortal pn'speiity, anil the tiemendous unceitainty 
ofliuiiian greatness ; because m those natural feelings w'e learn great lessons ; 
because m esents like the^e our passion-, instruct our leason ; because when 
kings are huiled from then thiones by the Supreme Dnector of this great 
(hama, and bcuunc the (jbjects of msiiU to the base, and of pity to the 
good, we behold sulIi disastei-s m the moral, as we should behold a 
niiiade m the jiliysical oidei of tilings We are alaimcd into leflexion ; 
onr minds (as il has long since been obser\ed) aie purified by tenor and 
])ity ; 0111 weak unthinking pride is liiimbJed uiidei the dispensations of a 
mysterious wisdom. Some teais might be draw'ii from me, if such a spectacle 
were exhibited cm tJie ‘:tage. I sliould be truly ashamr«l of fimling in ni}- 
self that superficial, thealiic sense of painted distiess, whilst I couli exult 
over ’tin real life With such a jiei verted nnnd, I could never venture to 
show my face at a tragedy. People W’ould think the tears that Garrick 
formerly, or that .^iddons not long since, have extorted from me, were the 
tears of hypoensy ; I should know them to be the teais of folly.” 

The author was exactly twelve months sharpening the burning 
arrows of his sarcasm with infinite plains and zest, and he was 
rewarded by a success the like of which no political book had 
ever enjoyed before. Its appeal to the passions, its cruel force 
and wit, it.s magnificent direct incentive to reaction, all these 
gave the Reflections an amazing interest to those who had just 
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witnessed, with bewilderment, the mcomi)rehensihle and unex- 
ampled progress of events in France. Upon all the trembling 
kings of Europe, upon the exiles on the Rhine especially, the 
book fell like ram after long drought ; and a French version of 
it was attributed to no less a pen than that of the most exalted of 
the Emigrants. 

Burke b disapproval of the French Revolution did not grow 
calmer as events began to show that in many of his predictions 
he had been a wise prophet. In the Letter /.? a Member of the 
National Asuwh!}\ published early m T791, he goes to still more 
violent cxti ernes of invective. There was distinctly a less angry 
unreasonableness in the beautifully modulated Appeal from the 
Xeiv to the Old of August in that \ear, but he returns to his 

fiercest diatribes in the LVnm^i^hts on French A fairs of the subse- 
quent winter, Theic was again a silence, amid the claims of public 
life, and then, in February 1796, appeared the famous Letter to a 
Noble Lardy which lemains, perhaps, the most Ujiical of Buike’s 
writings, the most accomplished and surprising in matter, the 
most splendid, melodious, and refined in manner. 'I 'he Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale had atUu'ked the pensions 
which Burke was by tliis time enjoying, and the old debater was 
far too acute not to i)erceive m a moment the incongruity of such 
attacks fiom the head of the vastly-pensioned house of Russell. 
He therefore soon leaves Lord T.auderdale alone, and concentrates 
his anger, irony, and scorn on the head of the Duke of Bedford, 
that “ leviathan among all the creatures of the crown,’' whom he 
alternately tortures with ridicule and with threats of coming ruin 
from French ideas. Nothing could be happier than the main 
poition of this letter, nothing more dignified than Burke’s refer- 
ences to his loss in the deaths of his son and of Lord Keppel. 
But, as in other cases, the rhetoric is a little overdone , the golden 
rolling sentences occasionally leave a blank upon the mind ; and 
the matter under discussion is certainly approached too slowly, 

The great patriot was now very near the close of his wonderful 
career, and the latest months of it were spent in composition. 
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'To 1 n.n(i 1797 the letters O// (7 AV; 7 . 7 ^/<'’ -/Vf/tV. I he) 

were thicc in number, the third j fragment; but a fourth, which 
wab really the first, ^^as found among Buike’s ])apcrs, and pulilislicd 
in 1812. There can 1 )C no doubt that in these celebrated t oin po- 
sitions, the imaginative fervour of which has dazzled many critics, 
there are signs enough of the decay of the author’s jibysical powers. 
To many it is merely distiessmg to see this (’hrysostom of the 
English language descending to scurrihtiLS unworthy of a fisli- 
wife, and ielin({uishing all remnants of judgment, decorum, reason, 
and good sense in lavings about “sanguinary cannibals ” and the 
tyrannies of a regie ide jacAibinism ^Tt, to those who can stifle 
their sentiments of indignation and pit}', —indignation at an iii- 
justu'e so extreme', and jiity at the decay of such noble cpiahties 
of the heart, ---to read the Jvc'^iciiic Pcau' is one of the most 
fascinating of literarj txeic'ises And there are more dignified 
phases, even in his anger 

“This business was nol bci ausc oui dignily was VDiinrh'd, 01 

bccaU'.o our patien<"c was \N«)tn out ^Mth coniuiuclv and scoin Wo had 
nut diagorgefl one paiticle of the nauseous dust, with W'hicli wo woie so 
libeially craiiiinod by the mountebank'^ of i\ni'., in nidei to dun; an I <bcl 
Us into pel feet lameness. No, wc waited, till llie uioiliid strength of oui 
houhmia fiu then jihy-iic had exhausted the wdl-sloietl du}'ensaiy i>f then 
ernjiincisni It ib impo-.sitile In iTuess .it the tcim lo whieh oui foibeaianot 
would ha\e exlendcil The Regicides were moio fatigued with i»iving blows 
than the callous cheek of Ihitish I ni)lomacy wms hint m reccMMiig them 
They had no w'ay left for getting iid of Ihi-. mcnduMiit j^erscvtiance but by 
sending for the Beadle, and forcibly driving ran Embassy ‘of shieils and 
patches,’ with all its mumiung cant, fiom the inhospitable door of Cannib.T .1 
Castle I think we might have fouml, before the rude hand of insolent 
office was on 0111 shoulder, and the staff of usinpcd autlioiity blandished over 
our heads, that contempt of the suppliant is not the best foiw'aider of a suit ; 
that national disgiace is not the high roa«l to security, much less to pow'cr and 
greatness. Patience, indeed, stiongly imlicatcs the love of peace. But meic 
love does not always lead to enjoyment It is the jiower of winning that 
palm that insures om wearing it Virtues have their place, and out of their 
they hardly deserve the name. They pass into the neighbouiing vice. 
'1 he patience of fortitude and the endurance of pusillanimity aie things very 
different, os in then principle, so in their effects,” 
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'rhe decline in Buike's case wa^ moral — it was not intellectual, 
and to the very last he grew in power as an aitificer of sonorous 
prose, 'rhe second of the letters on a Peatr is much 

shoiter than the others, and moic decent in its effusion, and all 
its autliors old acuteness \\ill be marked in the study of the 
character of Louis XVI Inveighing to the last against “that 
mother of all evil, the J'renth Revolution,’’ Ihirke jxissed away 
at lleaconshcld, not old, but worn out, on the cith of July 17(^7 
'The total number of his separate jaiblic.atKms is nearly si.xty. 

It IS a matter of legiet to tlxe purely literary student that, as 
a wiiter, Buike is dis])la}ed at his best onl) in those works in 
which the sanit) and ]jrobity wdiich so eminently distinguished 
his character are clouded by his rabid prejudice against France. 
Hence it is that those w'ho read (»nly his masteriaec es must c'arry 
away so vague and so distoitcd an idea of what it was in winch 
the greatness of Burke consisted. In his jouth Johnson, with his 
fine and generous discrimination, had said, “We wiio know' Mr. 
Burke know tliat he will be one of the first inen in the country ” 
As his career de\cioi)od, there is no doubt that he became t/ie 
first man 111 the country, and it was w'hen his powxTS as a states- 
man and an oiator w^ie at their /cnith, and when his pailul 
retirement ga\e him leisure for litciary composition, that this 
strange madness of anger seized and convulsed him. We must, 
Iiowever, bewxire of exaggerating its mark on his w^ork. It is true 
that it pervades his more imi)ortant later WTitings, jLt much came 
from his lips, e\cn when that agonising robe of Nessus w'as wTapt 
around liis spnit, that w’as ealin and clear and noble. 

We learn that Burke was devoted to the study of Dryden’s 
prose, and resolutely endeavoured to imitate it. The resemblance 
cannot be said to be vciy sinking, except in the elaborate art of 
balancing and adjusting the parts of the sentence, so as to produce 
upon the ear the exact effect required. But in doing this, though 
Burke carried to a greater perfection than any one else except 
Gibbon what Dryden had been the first to invent, yet it cannot 
be said that Burke’s rhetoric, which is ahvays golden, and some- 
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times jewelled and enamelled as well, has much superficial 
likeness to the strong uncoloured prose of Dryden. In the class 
of declamatory writcis Ihirke stands easily first, his tracts and 
orations do not sjieak rcllectivcly, with the still small voice which 
the cloistered student loves, but in resonant accents, so that even 
in the study their effect is completed to the imagination by cries 
of defiance or rounds of applause from an unseen audience. It 
may be ijuestioned whether books conceived and executed in this 
spirit can ever be held among the most precious posse.s&ions of 
the true lover of j)ure literature. But as illustrations of a wonder- 
ful jiublic career, and as specimens of oratory at its loftiest pinnacle 
of success, they outshine all rivalry ; and although it is jirobable 
that Burke, as a writer, has enjoved his fullest panegyrics in the 
immediate jiast, the future can never be entirely disloyal to a 
publicist so chivalrous, so femd, and so logical. 



CHAPTER XII 

C OXl LITSION 

Wni‘X wc apj'iro.K h llic of tlu' stAcnlLLiith rciiinry in 

iMiglish literature, \\e begin lu be < onfrunted by a ])ra( In al diiri- 
cult). A iiu(»r nuisL be t«i)eii or shut, and the (h.iml>ei of our 
studies will liold but a limited number of forms c>r ideas at a single 
time'. What is to be excluded, and w'hat retained, becomes a 
burning question In the early stages of (uihsation, ever\ thing 
wiitteii takes its plat'e as liteiature, but with 'the widening of the 
habit of penmanshii) there 5»j>i mgs up an e\er me revising mass of 
script which is by no means to be treateil as literary art. Even 
in the Elizabethan age there were two Inane lies of written and 
published work which mainly i*assed outside the e'onception of 
literature, namely, theology and law. J>ut still, throughout the 
seventeenth century, jKjetry remained the nfnmal class of expres- 
sion, while prose retained its ('on.seiuus charactei us something 
which had to compete with poetiy and share its graces. It is at 
the point w-herc these graces of language are entirely suboidinated 
(in the discussion of practical siibjec ts) to exad statement of fact, 
that there arises a class of books w'hieh cannot be treated as 
literature, in spite of their iini»ortance as contributions to thought 
and knowledge. Dining the last (juaiter of the seventeenth 
century a spirited effort w'as made to chronicle the new’ observa- 
tions of science in the best literary form of the age, but it could 
not 1)0 sustained. 'I'he reader has but to compare tlic Acetaria 
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of F.vclyn and ll^c uf liojle with any authoritative 

modern treatise on the cookery of ciiciiml)ers or the composition 
of alloys, to see how \ery much the ahsem e of all literary elegance 
IS of advantage in obtaining exact information uj)on puictical 
subjects A< Mirdingly, the graces were tacitly and .gradually 
e\('luded from all treatment of purely utilitarian problems and 
exacH observations, and this exclusion divided the vast body of 
what was written into liteiature and non-literary matter. 

We must, iheiefoie, prepare ourselves, on ai)proaching the 
year 1700, to find the history of Enghbli literature no longer 
identical with tlie history of English thought There has recently 
been developed a tendency to go in the oiiposite direction, 
and instead of nairow'ing the field of study to enlarge it. It 
lias been pioposcd to combine with an examination of English 
literature a suivey of contemjjorary history and iiolitics, science 
and learning, theology and speculation. Sin'h a c'uirnulum is fit 
only for an an hangcl, dowered with eyes “ tliat run thro’ all the 
heavens,'’ and with a menv)ry and a comiirehcnsion beyond a mortal 
span No doubt a diret t benefit in the exact study of any one 
province of knowledge is gained by a correct sui>crficial acquaint- 
ance with all that is contiguous to it, but common sense and 
experience unite to show that witli the increase of facts, and the 
minute subdivision of science, the field of any one particular study, 
to remain exact, must be rigidly narrovvc<l. It is, therefore, I 
think, useful for the student of English literature, on reaching the 
eighteenth century, to make up his mind to the acceptance of a 
formula less extended than he has hitherto bi ought with him down 
from the Renaissanc.e. He will .so contract his field of study as 
to embrace only what may be contained within the denomination 
of bclks-kttres in its widest sense, to the exclusion of whatever is 
purely technical or occasional. 

It is difficult, no doubt, 111 practice, to draw' any hard and fast 

line between what is and is not literature in this sense. In a 
« 

lOugh kind of way we may see that while The Public Spirit of the 
IVkigs and the Letter to a Noble Lord are inside, the Behaviour 
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of the Qiieen^s ^Iniisiry and the Duriiiitoi of Parhamejiis are out- 
side the frontier of literature , yet, on the whole, it will be con- 
venient to give everything of such masters as Swift and Jluike the 
benefit of the doubt It is when \ve descend to less nc c omplislicd 
forc'es than tliese that it be< omes obvious tliat the e[>o<ii-making 
w'urk of the Methodist and the Deist, tlie politician and the savnnt, 
tlie jurist and the economist, altliough so important in the history 
of society, of thought, and of the state, must, from the jioint of 
MC'w of the mere student of literatuie, be, for the future, left iin- 
exammed, or very fuielly and ina^decpialely tombed. We must 
restrict ourselves severely to what remains in some degree linked 
wuth the art of poetry, to wliat aims at gnmg deliglit by its form, 
to what appeals to the sentiments and the pleasure-ieceixing in- 
stint ts, and is not merely a vehicle for instriic lion or edification. 

If, however, it becomes necessary in approaching the Augustan 
age to confine our study of English literatuie within closer limits, 
we are encouraged in so doing by the tendency of that age itself. 
"I’he seventeenth century had been a jieriod of extraoidinaiy literal y 
ad\enture. Every species of mtillectual stimulus liad stiiied die 
educated classes throughout the reign of the last uf the Tudors, and 
one amazing achievement had followed on the heels of another 
Greece, Italy, Rome, and Spain had been laid under contribution 
for the enrichment and enlaigement of the genius of ihis country, 
and a magnificent literature was borne, like a triumiihal proces- 
sion, heavy with the spoils of Europe, in fiont of the throne of 
Elizabeth. But this glowung triumph had tailed off, b} the time 
the CommonNvealth was reached, into a grotcsipie and anarchical 
body of camp-fcdlowers, w'lth here and there a majestic Milton or 
7 aylor to recall the greatne.ss of the past. When the Restoration 
w’as complete, and the babel of voices had died aw'ay, the new 
generation had no desire to recall the deafening (.hc^rus of Jacobean 
decadence, but rather proposed to reduce its own manifestations to 
the most decent and pro.saic forms. 7"he tradition of eighteenth- 
century reserve was formed in the intellectual fatigue that suc- 
ceeded the decline of Elizabethan greatness, and the last thing 
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which the contemporaries of J^ryden projioscd to themselves was 
a' new crusade of literary adventure. 

Where there is life, however, tliere must be experiment, and in 
spite of its studied quiescence, eighteenth-century literature is full 
of new departures. To detect these, and to analyse thefn conectly, 
is ,one of the fust ta.sks which the student must set himself to 
undertake, when once he has mastered the chart of the period 
At first sight there seems to be an absence of general tendency ; 
the forces appear to be wielded by certain master-spirits at their 
individual pleasure, without much relation to contemporary feeling. 
We have no longer, certainly, those w'dl-defined schools, or, to 
change the image, those prominent ranges, culminating in peaks, 
which diversify the map of seventeenth-century literature, and 
make its general aspect so rich and full. AVe find movements 
less absorbing and men more prominent. Tn the development of 
literary society, the peisonage of letteis emerges from the obscurity 
of professional life, and jioscs as an important single figure. 
Literary history in the eighteenth century, however, is far from 
bfeing the chronicle of a senes of brilliant units, l^erhap.s because 
of that very meagreness of outside mflucnic w^huh has been 
alluded to, the transmission of forces from generation to genera- 
tion w^as never more maiked than between 1660 and 1780. The 
continuity of metaphysical speculation from Locke onward, the 
long-resisted and slowly-adopted now^ literary profession of journal- 
ism, the evolution of the modern novel from the expiring, schools 
of comedy, the gradual resumption of an observant interest in the 
phenomena of society and of landscape, the dawning of a taste 
for Gothic romance, — these are but the most salient of a number 
of experimental movements, rising from the dead surface of the 
century, and pursued across wude sections of its extent. 

These expHjrimcnts, these feats of literary adventure, are not 
hurried forw^ard during the eighteenth century as they were at the 
» close of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth. Then 
it took but a year or two to create, introduce, and make fashion- 
tible a whole new form of literature, Any match, whatever wind 
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was blowing, would set the prairie then on fire. But after the 
Restoration, whatever was done had to be done in the gieen 
tree. The judgment had grown sedate, enthusiasm was axing 
cold, and the changes were slow and not obviously appaient. 
The close observer detects, for instance, a change of st}le between 
the Astreca of and the Di\/>eNSiTrv of 1699 J 

alteration is by no means ob\ious. An equal period would take 
us from the Sftr/ C/ass of (lasroigne, across Spenser and Shake- 
speare, to Britannia* s Pastorals and the songs of C.ircw — an excur- 
sion which bewilders the biain with its vaiiety But no inoie 
suggestive instance of the slowness of post-Restoration changes 
can be given than is offered by the histoiy of a return to the 
observation of nature. In 1660 it sceineil as though all use ot 
the physical eyes had been abandoned in prose and verse ; those 
who ^\rote appeared io see everything blurred and faint, as through 
clouded spectacles. Diyden is perhaps the only great writer — he 
IS certainly the only English poet of high rank — who appears to be 
wholly destitute of the gift o( observation In Congreve, in suth 
touches as Lady .Wishforts ‘‘Thou bosom-traitress that I t<jok 
from washing of old gau/e and weaving of dead hair, with a black- 
l)lue nose over a chafing-dish of starved emliers, and dining 
behind a traverse rag in a shop no bigger than a bird-cage,” we 
see the art returning. But still no one looks beyond the street , 
till years roll on, and Lady Wint hcisca and (lay and Careen, 
venturing into country places, successively open the field ot vision 
each a little wider than the other , they pass away, and 
Thomson arrives wath a mannered but genuine vision of 
something more grandiose, of mountain and lake and long, 
billowy champaign ; he gives place to C^ray, with his intuition of 
beauty among the genuine Alps and under the forehead of Hel- 
vellyn ; and by the time we reach the Gili>ins and the Gilbert 
Whites, we perceive that a slow and slender, but ever-broadening 
stream of natural observation has been meandering down the whole 
length of that very century which is supposed to be so character- 
istically devoid of it. 
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To facilitate the study of eightcenth-century literature, it is con- 
venient to divide the one hundred and twenty years which succeeded 
the Restoration into llircc equal parts Eat h of these is dominated 
by one figure of far gi cater intcllet tual jnestige than any other of 
the same peiit>d No one will question that the first of ’these is the 
generation of l)r3’den and the last that of Johnson It may not per- 
haps be (luite so readily conceded that the age of Anne lay under 
the tyranny of Swift. It will, how'cver, be found, I think, uju)n close 
examination tliat neither I’ojie nor Addison has an equal claim 
to be consideied the centre of the artion or tlie hero of the 
stoi)’. They w'lote willi consummate skill, Imt Swift it wms who 
laid the toi^h to the standing-corn of thought , his was the iiradi- 
atmg, the rrennetheau mind from 1700 to 1740 and his the foue 
of character, the thrill of personal genius, tliat iiveLs to itself the 
mam attention of students throughout that lirillianl jicriod. 

The age of Dryden w\is the most jirosaii in oui literary his- 
tory. In Its course theology, philosophy, even poetry itself, w'ere 
chained eithei to common sense, or to a 1 anting rajitiire wdiK'h dis- 
pensed wuth literary sincerity, and w^as, in fact, more jirosaic than 
all prose. What mainly flounshed under the strong leaden sceptre 
of Dryden w'as satire, in new^ and stringent forms , artificial comedy, 
brutal at first, and harsh, hut polished at length to the last e'xtremity 
of cynical elcgame; burlesque verses, very smart and modern, 
w^hich passed for poetry , the pohtu'al pamphlet ; the clear, limpid 
art of the letter-wTiter, modelled, through Roger L'Estrangc, on the 
dmctncbs of the Le/fres , the sincere, naked thought 

of Locke, wuth its dislike of ornament and carelessness of authority; 
the fii.st grotesque babble of modern criticism ; the dryness of the 
polemical divines ; and over it all, covering its defects as with a 
garment, the new giaces of tire competent current prose of the 
day. This is the vestibule of the eighteenth century, and across 
its very threshold the rich brocaded wit of Congreve takes hands 
.with the urbanity and grace of Addison. 

The age of Sw'ift is fuller of intellectual activity, more genial, 
more varied, more enthusiastic. The coldest period is over, and 
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already a faint tlush uf ihu siiinincr of roinanlinsm is discoverable 
This fuller lilc lakes many forms. In jihilosophy the nge is no 
longer content with the bald piescntment of Locke’s ideas, but, 
with something less of jiositne originalit>, (.alls to its aid the fancy 
and ingeniflty uf Shafteslmiy, the biilliant imagination of JJeikde), 
In poetry, though tlie general t\pe is artifa lal still, there h no longer 
the protracted cultivation of one form ; satiie takes uibancr and le'^s 
brutal shapes, and li.ilfwa) through the period tlie landsiMpe jjoets 
jnish m with their blank vei se, and the b 1 isis w itli tiu ir ut tos) llabif s 
'J'he drama soinewliat abruptly expires, and while the nation is 
w'aiting foi the de\Llopment of the no\Ll, Addison liolds its ear 
with the humour and dainty sentiment (»f h^ C'^sajs A deluate 
amenity, a sweetness of e\j»nssion, maiks the age of Anne; and 
even Lite ferocities of v^wiftand Manelcville do not l)elie tins general 
iinjircssion of ineieasing (mlisation of the mind, sm(<‘ the vei\ 
W’oiinds influ ted by these writers sliow' the kmlerness ot the con- 
te'inporaty epidermis Siu h satiie would not liave jHnetrated a 
generation grown jiac liydermaloiis iindei the flail of ( )ldham or 
I^ord Dorset 'I’lieie wms a rapid de\elo])ment of the jiower ot 
nduaile by ])rose and verse, a geneuil sliaii'emng and pointing 
of every literal) w'eajKin, and it was m tins age (T Sw'ilt that 
Englisli prose leached its ma\imum uf strength, elegame, and 
elastic ity c ombined 

Something was again lehiKiuished in the third ])eiiod, tliat of 
Johnson. Heie, to seeiiie moie stiengtli, needless w’eight was 
.superadded to language, eJastu ity was lost in a harmony too 
mechanically studied. \\ hat was really best in this thinl age was 
directly recovered from the early Anne wTiieis, as ( hildsmith, its best 
author, is seen returning to the liaditions of Addison and Congreve, 
The mam contribution of this iienod to literature is the no\ cl, which 
opens wdth Panula in its first yeai, 1740 before the generation 
closed, the earliest development of fa tion w.is over and the novel 
in decline. In verse, wdiat was not iinitati\e ot the old schools w'as 
suggestive of wdiat did not come till the next century Ijegan. On 
one hand we have Goldsiiiith, Johnson, and Churchill reviving the 
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manner of Pope j on lire other we have Gray and Collins in their 
odeSj and Chatterton in his verse-romances, piophcsying of Cole- 
ridge and Shelley, Everywhere during this third period the buried 
and forgotten seeds of romantic fancy were becoming stimulated, 
and were pushing their shoots above ground in a Percy’s RcUi^tics, in 
a C(isf/e of Otranio^ in a Descent of Odin. Meanwhile, w’hat w’as 
mainly visible to the public w'as the figure of Dr. Samuel Johnson, a 
sesquipedalian dictator, not writing \cry much or in a superlatively 
excellent manner, but talking publicly, or semi-public ly, in a style 
hitherto unprecedented, and laying down the law on all subjects 
whatever. Around this great man collects whatever there is of 
normal genius m the generation — Goldsmith and Burke, Gibbon 
and Reynolds, Boswell and Garrick, — and a group is formed, to the 
student of personal manners the most interesting that literary history 
can sujiply So rich is the age in anecdote, so gieat in critical pres- 
tige, that the student must look closely and carefully to perceive 
that it is rapidly declining in intellectual force of every kind, and by 
1 780 is only waiting for the decease of two or three old men to sink 
completely into a condition of general mediocrity When Doctor 
Johnson dies, the literature of the eighteenth century is practically 
closed, and the w^ork of removing the debris to prepare for the 
nineteenth begins, 

A rough criterion of the vitality of English literature in the 
eighteenth century may be gained by seeing at 'what points it w'as able 
to influence foreign literatures, and at what points it w^as influenced 
b) the latter. The old theory that the wdiole business of the harden- 
ing and de-romanticising of English poetry came from France is now 
exploded. It has been showm beyond dispute that Waller was, at 
least, as early in the field as Malherbe. But the artificial versc- 
product was never thoroughly at home m England, and at one 
moment only, in the hands of Pope, was able to lay dowm a tradition 
for Europe, It is a proof of the force of Pope’s art that, while 
Dryden remained, and still remains, a mere name on the continent 
of Europe, Pope had direct followers and imitators among the 
leading poets of Germany, Italy, Sweden, and even Holland. 
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Thomson had the good fortune to be imitated also, and to found 
a sort of French school, of which Saint-Lambcrt is the most pro- 
minent member, l^ope might be said to owe much to lloileau, 
and his influence to be theicfore continental in a second degree , 
but whatever the author of The Seasons might give to Europe was 
w'holly our own. 

Yet far more iraporlant than any foreign influence from English 
verse w\as the stimulus given abroad by the English novel. Here 
again it was a Frenchman, Lesage, who fir'^t started the modernisa- 
tion of the Spanish story of adventure, and so prepared the wa) for 
Fielding and Smollett; w’hile another, Marivaux, may p(>ssibly have 
had some slight effect on the manner of Richardson. But the 
French critics immediately lecencd the first great English novels 
with enthusiasm, and acknowledged them to be, in almost every 
respect, far sujieiioi to their own. This admiration for Tan Jones 
and Clarissa being admitted, it is strange that CJrebillon, rather 
than Richardson or Fielding, continued to be imitated in France 
almost to the end of the century, but the influence of the English 
novel abroad, although suffused, wms manifested m many ^va)ri 
before the age of Rousseau, and is to be considered as perhaps 
the most vivid which our purely eighteenth -century literature 
exercised on the continent of I’miope. In history, also, the pre- 
eminence of the English WTiters made itself felt during the last 
years of our period The French and Italians excelled already in 
memoir-writing and in the compilation of histone al essays; but it 
was not until they had cc^injirehended what Hume and (iibbon 
had done that they realised the tiue function of history. It may 
perhaps be maintained that the Decline and Fall w'as the most 
epoch-making work of the Fmglish eighteenth century as regards 
the entire literature of Europe. 

In speaking of the direct influence of English literature in the 
eighteenth century ujion foreign nations, there are three names 
which naturally recur to the memory, those of Montesquieu, 
Lessing, and Rousseau The famous Fsprif des Lois^ published in 
1 748, contains a glowing panegyric of the principles of the English 
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Constitution, and one \\hic.h could only have been written by a 
man permeated liy the ideas of J/xlce Montesquieu knew this 
country well, and he juid it the compliment of saying, 
ierre pOH 7 ' y paiwr'' When he returned to La l>rede in 

1731 his leisure was divided between his English garden and his 
English hooks Nevertheless, the traces of the study of English 
literature on his style are insignifu^ant, and Montcsijuieu is rather 
the mastei of Hume and ljurke than the pui>il of Locke Lessing 
\Nas deeply lead in English diama and essay of the Orange and 
Anne periods, and was the first continental critic to admit the full 
gieatncss of our literatuic. Voltaiie, to a less degree, exercised a 
similar critical spml, l)ut it was Ruusseau in whom the Anglicising 
inlluence abroad culminated. Rousseau borrowed from England 
on all sides, from Hobbes and the Deists, fiom Locke and the 
political philosophers, from C'larke and from Richardson, taking 
whatever lie needed, in substan< e or in form, and throwing it in- 
discriminately into the fiery ciucible of his genius d’his fascinat- 
ing and jiunluus theme might easily be iiuisued too far, csi)ccaal]\ 
wheie the expression of literary work lather than its substance is 
under review' ; but w'hile we speak of Ruusseau as owning, as a 
novelist, the sway of Rii'liardsun, we must not fail to remember 
that the same is true of Marmontel and of Bernaidin de Samt- 
Tierrc, while Goethe no less has acknowledged the debt of all the 
early German novelists to Cioldsmith and Fielding 

As far as the novel is concerned, w^e cannot be surpns jd at the 
attention excited on the continent by this branch of English litera- 
ture in the eighteenth century. When the pcritid w'e arc considering 
begins, the ablest exercise of English fiction current was the Far- 
thcnissa of Roger Boyle ( 1 62 1- 1 679), a weak imitation of the Scud^ry 
romances ; w'hcn it closes, Evelina is the novel of the hour, and a 
great school of original prose narration has adorned the intervening 
yeais. Between Boyle and Miss Burney there lies the monument 
of a vast literary reform, in some respects the most important wdiich 
the eighteenth century aclyeved. This reform, w'hich sw'ept aw'ay 
the iiinchbeck heroism that w'as so ridiculous in that singularly 
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unheroic age, whith dethroned from firtion the vague woishii) tjf 
rank and subistitutcd a sjiiiit of minute and reali'^tic ubser\ati<>n of 
life and character, liad it^ first exjxment in Defoe, who icturned, 
nevertheless, to tlie//t<7/v5./;/£’ tradition, and moved in a world of 
brigands <ind bandits which was not enliiely g<_iiiime. It wms 
much to have got nd of Almahide and Almanzor, l)Ut it w\is 
necessary to dismiss the ( \ni< al jurates of I >efoe s lesser lomances 
also, in order to clear the field for }>erfe(tly sinreie and genuine 
fiction. The (hi of Lesage w’as an insinration and a snaie 
to English novelists, who were more healthily, iait miK li les^ keenly, 
stimulated liy the Konutn of I'urt'ture 'J he transition 

betw’cen the harsh, direct nariative of Defoe, without s\m])alhv or 
msiglit, and the tender, penetiating fiction ot Ru haidson, is to l^e 
found in the urbane essays of Addison and Steele 

So untended W'as the field of jiiose nairative in England that a 
ploughshare was needed to break up the fertile l)iit unieady soil, 
and this mstiumcnt wus prcnided by the genius of Defoe, wuth its 
clearness of vision, jiistu e of obser\ation, and fac ility of superficial 
analysis. Hut Defoe, that inteiesting and most diUit nil of mUi- 
lectual problems, w^as too much a cuatioii of his age, was Ujo com- 
pletely the outcome of a blunt and unsympalhelii' generation, to 
comprehend that touch of enthusiasm w’lthoiil whuh the English 
novel could not llourish We see, arc(;idingl\, th.il, tw'cnty yt-ars 
after had shown Englishmen what to demand, in 

a story w'hich, m ('ertain (pialilies of narrative, would never be 
excelled, the English novel seemed, iievertlieless, as far as ever 
from coming to the birth. It is the absence of a recognition of 
this fact w'hich impairs one of the most valuable contiibutions of 
recent criticism to the history of the develo[)inent of the Euro- 
pean novel, the Ref or me LitUfah-e ik T>ctot\ by M Jusserand. It 
is not enough to showw'hat marvels Defoe peitormed ; the picture 
gives a false impression, unless wdiat Defoe could not peiform be 
also insisted upon. 

It was in the fulness of tune, wdicn the drama had totally 
deceased, when the essay of the age of Anne w^as also in c omplete 
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decline, when new aif'^ were hep^inning to blow from the land 
of romance, when Thomson’s landsf*ape and Yoimg’is funereal 
mystery, the starry siieculalion of licrkeley and the daring imagina- 
tion of Swift, had jjrepaied men’s minds for what was less mundane, 
less superficial than tin* observation of material faetsj- that the 
novel of feeling began to t<ike its place. It was welrmned from 
the very first. So weak and faulty a book as Jhvncla must be 
confessed to he awakened instant and universal enthusiasm, and 
all mistakes of eveiution were forgotten in the Kuroiiean arclama- 
tion which hailed Riehardson as a great creative talent. It was 
fortunate for our hteratuie that he was immediately succeeded and 
accompanied by a man of genius still greater than his own ; and 
these two. Fielding and Richardson, remain after a century and a 
half, in spite of the immense cultivation of the novel, acknowledged 
masters as well as founders of this vast branch of literature, not 
superseded and scarcely surt»assed by the Scotts and Dumas, the 
Thackerays and 'Folstois, the race of giant novelists that have 
sprung from their loins, 

Scarcely less rich (^r less influential was the chain of meta- 
physical, or at least philosophical, literature which flourished m 
England throughout the eighteenth century But here it seems 
necessary, in dealing with literature alone, io guard against the 
obvious manner of observing this grouj) of writers, namely, as a 
sequence Berkeley succeed^, to Locke, Mandeville to Hobbes, 
Butler to Shaftesbury, and the student is almost certain t * be led 
a\\ay from a consideration of the contributions of these writers to 
style, into an inquiry into their intellectual relation one to another 
We must return to our opening reservation, and remind ourselves 
that what is written, what is contributed to thought, is not valuable 
in literature in proportion to its intellectual quality. From the 
point of view of the philosopher, Berkeley owes his existence to 
Locke, and is a planet of considerably lesser magnitude, if not abso- 
* lutely a satellite. From the point of view of style, Berkeley is totally 
distinct, is divided by a chasm, from Locke, and is a very great, as 
distinguished from a perfectly ordinary and mediocre, writer. 
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Taking this standpoint, the most influential philosopher of the 
first half of the century is Shaftesbiir)'. No one mil ever again 
contend that this unequal writer owed this influenc'e wholly to 
his merits, or wull quarrel with Brown for saung tliat, m the 
Charactemstics^ Shaftesl»uiy “hath mingled heautiLS and blots, 
faults and ex( elleneies, with a liberal and unsparing liand.*’ But 
with all Its faults, with all its absurdities, the manner of Shaftes- 
bury w’as stimulating and inflaming to a remaikable degree, and 
for one eightecnth-c entury writer wht) W'as affected by the noble 
simplicity of Beikeley, there were;, a dozen w'hu imitated the 
ingenuities, the subtle fancies, the curious lesthetu: warmth of 
Shaftesbury. It w\is not in this c ountry onI\ that the Character- 
istics thought and expression. l>iderot and Voltaiie, m 

luance, Herder, Lessing, and Wieland, in (lermany, are only the 
most illustrious of the direct disci[)]es of “the Virtuoso of 
Humanity." Much of the .idnnration of these foreign wTiters 
w'as directed, of course, to Shaftesbury’s ethic ,il system ; but his 
style also affected them \ividly, and no Isnghsh metaphysical 
writer of the eighteenth c’entiiry has left so strong a mark on 
European expression. 

It IS not to deny merit to Shaftesbury to assert that, on the 
whole, this effect of his upon stjle was w^iolly deleterious He 
wrote w'lth great care, but wath an eagerness to attain grace which 
was only partially successful, and w'^hich, w'hcn not successful, gives 
an impression of strange affectation. Under this quaint air of the 
fine gentleman, he moves briskly and clearly, and those wdio felt 
his charm hastened to imitate his insipidities and oddities. It is 
Shaftesbury above all other men to w'hom the guilt must be brought 
home of having fostered and legitimatised those vague and trite 
generalities, those empty and ornate forms of expression, those 
rotund commonplaces, w^hich are so distressing to a modern reader 
of eighteenth-century literature, and constitute its w^orst blot. Nor 
does the propriety of this charge exclude the other, but less 
material, fact that the writings of Shaftesbury abound, to a degree 
now but very rarely acknowledged, in passages of genuine and 
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rare beauty The mam ( irc iimstam c is that Sliaftesbury, for 
some leasoii which it would be difficult to define, although a 
second-rate thinker and nut a first-rate writer, stainjied a caiicatiiie 
of his individuality on tlie st)le of the succeeding half ('entury 

It w'ould take us too far, and would, on the w'hole, iie outside 
the limits of the jurticular (questions now under consideration, 
todisi uss the relations of the great English and Erench economists 
of the centie of the eighteenth century. Although w'hat Adam 
Smith owed to (juesnay and to (iournay, what Eurgot owx'd to 
Hutcheson and to Adam Smith, w'as very considerable, and 
although such facts as the ajipearance of the tract, Si/r hi Foriiui- 
fion t'i la Diiitribution ties Rti-he^^cs^ ten years before the publica- 
tion of The Wtalth oj Xatums^ are most interesting in themselves, 
they have no distinct relation to the history of style. 

We are on safer ground when w'e turn from the influence 
exercised on foreign literature by English wanting to the reverse 
action The English language was, as a rule, so imperfectly 
understood on the ('ontinent of Eurojie, and Erench was so com- 
pletely the tongue of travelling Englishmen, that what w^as borrowed 
from Pmglish thought w^as apt to be taken through the medium of 
tianslation. When the century wms already half through, such 
men as CJibbon and Hume werL glad to make hrench the vehicle 
fur their ideas, there is perhai)s no other instance than J )elolme 
of the op])ositc practice, and Delolme was a Swuss Hence, in 
the politer and more precise departments of literature, where 
matter counted for less, and manner more, there was much more 
apt to be Eicnch influence at work in England than English 
influence at work in France. We see this Erench spirit active 
mainly in three principal fields, w'hich may now' be examined in 
some detail. They are non-dramatic poetry, drama, and literary 
enticism. 

In a general .survey of English poetry from 1660 to 1780, the 
first thing that strikes us is that, without ceasing to be either 
popular or abundant, poetic work has become, and remains to the 
close of the eighteenth century, subordinated to prose, and of a 
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second order of interest. This was a new thing Until the end 
of the .sixteenth century, literature in England, broadly speaking, 
was in verse, and ^\c < hronicle its fluctuations without special 
regard to anything but the quality of this kind of ^\rItIng With 
the Eli/alfethan }>eriod, jiiose begins to take a vcr\ great promin- 
ence, and to claim a large place in the history of English st>le , 
this place, however, until the rominon wealth, is decidedly sub- 
ordinated to that occiqiied bv verse. Sliakcspeare is, on the whole, 
a more lumin(nis figure than llacon, and Sj^enser than Hooker, 
while, if we go further dow’n in the ranks, the superiority of the 
poets becomes more and mure obvious We may take an image 
from the lighthouse .seivice The Elizabethan poets carry white 
lights, the jirosc-men carr} red ones, and, as w'e rer ede fiom them 
all, the led rays do not siem to penetrate so far as the white ones 
but wuth the Restoration this stale of things (cases, the art of 
verse becomes monotonous and meehanual, the prose-writers 
assert themselves more', arc brighter, more various, and mom 
entertaining ; and though the poets aie slow’ U) lose their personal 
prtstigc, the iiuetic art is no longer ]>aramount. If Hrjdeii 
dominates tlie first age, he w’as n gieat jirosaisl as w’cll as a great 
j)oet ; Swift, though a hardy rhymester, docs not li\c* among the 
jioets at all, and Johnson is only admitted b} ];ersc)nal favour, on 
the credit of tw’o jiarajihrases of Juvenal, among the ranks of those 
who pul on singing raiment \ erse is \ery adive and jjromment 
throughout the eighteenth century, but it j)la}s the pait of Mas- 
carille m the comedy of literature. It is no longer the master, 
but the entertaining and iirejiressible domestic', of the imagina- 
tion. 

The eccentricity and law'lessness of seventeenth -centurj' 
poetry are now’ recognised even liy tliose who exaggerate its 
qualities of sim[)licity, n:ii\ete, and ncjbility. 'Mie necessary 
reaction w’hich follcnved the lyric s of Quarles, the epics of the 
Fletchers, the tragedies of Goff and Cartw’right, stranded English 
poetry high and dry upon the shore of common sense. Where 
invention had been strained into monstrosity, a decent sterility of 
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imagination began to reign, and a generation of readers whose 
taste had been positively tortured enjoyed a comjdete respite from 
enthusiasm, familiarity, and surprise. In Diyden the English 
nation found the best possible leader of the chorus foi a condition 
of things so peculiar. The poetic genius of this man was Eminently 
robust and unromantic , sustained at a considerable, but never 
at a tran.-scendc nt, heigJit, his shoulders were broad enough and 
his patience was great enough to support the i>oetry ot his country 
through a period of forty years, when all that was most essential 
w^as that after so many Molent oscillations the traditicm of verse 
should fur one whole generation be unruffled, and that nothing 
should be done to destroy the hold which jioetry still contrived to 
maintain, wounded and shaken as it hati been, on the respect of 
men of average intelligence In older to do this it was necessary 
to secure a strong poiiular t»oet of little invention, lndlspo^ed to 
formal experimcait of any kind, more desirous to acccjinpany public 
taste than to lead it, and such a poet the Restoration revealed in 
the panegyrist of the Coronaiion. When the entire generation 
had passed away, the same voice was heard, merely mellow^ed to 
a deeper cadence, in the nervous couplets of Cymon and Ij>hiy;€nia. 
The long dictatorship of r>iyden, uninspiring as it seems in various 
superficial degrees, ought to lie regarded w’lth gratitude l)y every 
lover of English. Had Dryden been other than he w^as, or had 
his life been cut off in early manhood, it is difficult to see w'hat 
could have prevented our brilliant national poetry from sinking 
into fantastic ruin, and expiring in a sort of frenzied Gongarism. 

Until near the close of the seventeenth century, the direct 
influence of France upon our poetry is rather surmised than dis- 
covered, So far as \ve can iirove its existence, it seems to have 
been the result of the reading of the French critics rather than of 
the French poets. Malheibe, it might be supposed, would affect 
English style, but there seems no evidence that the very name of 
the Norman reformer had crossed the Channel. Voiture was read, 
and to some extent imitated ; the vers de so€i{ii of this elegant 
master were distinctly beneficial to the humorous versifiers of the' 
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Revolution and of the Orange period, and through Oldhnm and 
Vanl)rugh the lighter poetry of our o\mi ;ige claims direct descent 
from the band who fought around the Uranic sonnet. The narra- 
tive style of Dryden, j)crhai)S, and of the English jioets of the age 
of Anne,*t'ertainly, was strengthened by a study of the f and 
Fables of Lafontaine In l*nor we at last reacli an English j»oet 
who can manage the ine< hanisin of a aaile as well a> the most 
skilful Frenchman. 'J'he wcnkmanship of the hcroii foujjletw'as 
probably affec ted — but on tins subject it is must dangerous to 
dogmatise — not so much by Ereueh narratuc poetry as b) the 
alexandrines of Coineille and Moliere. Probably w'hat had more 
effect on the Royalist poets than all the i>ia( tire of the versemen 
and the dogmas of the critics, wms the legular fall of tiie distich 
on their ears when they wvnt to see a tragedy or a comedy in 
Pans before the Restoration 

After 1700 the relation lietween English and French poetiy, 
though still far from intimate, bc'comes closer and more definite 
St. Evremond in T^ondon and Maynw’aung in Pans brought the 
tw'O literary w’orldii nearer in contac t. 'Plie story of Maynw’aring’s 
visits to the aged Iloileau, w^ho, when Dryden died, was glad to 
be assured that England had ])Ossessed a poet, gives us the earliest 
distinct eMclence of the looking to Pans for poetical cncouiage- 
ment. Boileau, then* eforw^ard, though often disiesjicetfully used 
in this country, becomes a kind of dictator of taste to Englisli 
poets, until in 1711 the scejitic seems to descend again* to an 
Englishman, to Pope. In the succeeding generation there is no 
talk over here of the elcver artificial w’oik of the school of Boileau, 
and Voltaire presently ]»roceeds to London in tlie same spirit 
which took Maynw'armg to Paris T’he result of all this relation, 
w'hen closely studied, is to persuade us that what is so similar in 
the English and French poetry of the eighteenth century is mainly 
an accidental parallelism or a likeness due to siniulcaneous action 
of similar intellectual forces, and is not to be accounted for by any 
very definite discipleshij) on one hand or on the other. A\ hat is very 
odd is the similarity in phrase, in colour, 111 the adoption of tricks 
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and fripperies almost exactly identical the apparent deliberation 
with w^hi( h a basis of style is prepared, upon w'hich, at the appointed 
hour, eithci an Andre Chenier or a Wordsw'orth, a Keats or a 
Victor Hugo, may build his romantic structure 

Urom the age of Anne omvaid the sole object of ifttercst, to 
ther student of broad I'ffects, is the gradual development, as from 
a gram of mustard-seed, of the mighty tiec of naturalism. The 
prosaic poetry of English rlietoric, which stands, like the Cathedral 
of Chartres, witli its two great towers, the one solid and majestic, 
the other a miracle of grace and lightness, is an object of definite 
critical interest. Lut w'hen w'e pass Dryden and Pope, W'C r^'ach 
a long stietih ol country where no poetical sliiicture of comi)lcx 
signifiLanco meets ns until we airivc at the temple of AVordsworth 
and Coleridge. ] hiring the sixty years which intervene, much 
was done of a beautiful and accomplished character, but the 
interest of it is either confined to its relation with the past or to 
Its intuition of the future The verse of Goldsmith and Churchill 
has to be considered in the light of Pope, that of Gray and Cowper 
in the liglit of Coleridge, all the tract between 1740 and 1800 is 
covered with accidental, diffused, and tentative \vork in verse, the 
work of a peiiod Mrtually pieserved from anaichy only by Us lack 
of anunatiun. 

'Hie conditions of drama during the period \ve are considering 
were,^ in some dcgiec, analogous to but much more extraordinary 
than those of non-dramatic jjoetry. Pehveen 1660 and 1700 the 
Taiglish stage cannot be called sterile or inanimate, nor was it sup- 
ported only by the jiicstige of a single man. P>oth in Us tragic 
and its comic department it w^as crow'ded wuth figures, enjoyed 
a lively professional existence which w^as also literary, and pro- 
duced a body of work which is very large in quantity and not 
despicable in quality. The drama of the Restoration is an im- 
portant fragment of the literature of this country, and if it contains 
' but tw'O names, those of Congreve and Otw^ay, w’hich are in the 
first rank, it boasts a whole galaxy of the second and third. 
Tragedy had the marks of decrepitude upon it, but it was alive 
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until the days of Southernc ; sentiment, i luriu ter, passion, though 
all clouded by a prevailing insincerity of style, \\ere present. A 
gulf divides such a drama as (^rown’s Thyestes from JJoughis or 
The RevenyCy a gulf on the earlier .side of whith arc all the tradi- 
tions of poetry and literature Of comedy there is still moie to 
be said 'J'o Istheredge belongs a merit above that of any either 
poet of the age, that of intioduting into Kngland a new and 
vigorous form of imaginative art. Needless to sa> that this was 
the Comedy of Manners, sweeping away the olrl decayed Comedy 
of Humours, and giving us in its. pla( e something of Moliere’s 
lu\e of truth and penetration of character Through Wycherley, 
C^ongrevc, and Vanbrugh, tins st'hool rose to proportions genuinely 
('onsiderable ; but from the first the English stage, unable to per- 
ceive the charm of tlie purity of l^ren^ h comedy, had defiled our 
scenes with a cynicism that grew to lie intoleiable, and English 
comedy of manners fell before an me iirsion of indignant puritanism 
This fall of comedy is an extraordinary i)henoinenon. In 16(19 
England possessed the most vigorous and vivac’ipus s(’hool of comic 
dramatists in Europe ; ten years later the chorus was absolutely 
silenced, or vocal only in the feeble jape of Colley Cibber, 
'rhrough the remaining years of the eighteenth centuiy, dramatic 
vitality was accidental and sjioradu' , a good jilay aiijieared from 
time to time, but Ihcie ^^as no school of dramatic literature, no 
school of capable literary writers for the stage 

Some hints of the modern drama, jmre and simple, are to be 
met with in writers who scarcely demand a word from the historian 
for their personal merits. A Moorgate jeweller, (leorge Lillo ( 1 693- 
1739), amused the town with some j'erfectly unreadable j^lays, jirin- 
cipally George Barnwll and The Fatal Cunasit\\ which arc interest- 
ing as the first specimens of “ ira^^cihe houf-yeoise ” or modern melo- 
drama. These artless dramas were composed m the interests of 
morality and virtue, and are the parents of a long line of didactic 
plays of crime and its punishment. C)f somewhat the same 
character were the sentimental comedies, influenced by the 
“ comidies larmoyanies^' of I-a Chaussee. I'herc were vai lous other 
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innovations, mostly of a non-Iitcrary or anti-litcrary kind, such as 
the introduction of popular opera early in the reign of Anne, and 
the fashion for pantomimic drama which came in some foity years 
later. All tended to sever more and more completely the marriage 
between literature and the theatre, and tct destroy tiiat art of 
drama which had existed until the close of tlic seventeenth 
century. The four oi five best plays of the eighteenth century 
are comedies in winch Goldsmith, Colman, and Sheridan have 
deliberately gone kick to the Congreve and Wycherley tradition, 
and ha\c lesumed, with the reprehensible elements omitted, the 
st}le and method of the great comedians of manners. 15ut these 
are exceptions, and only enough to prove the rule of dramatic 
insignificance in ICngland from 1700 onw’ard. 

Too little attention has been given to the grow'th of literary 
criticism in I^mgland. It begins, so far as a modern conception 
of the critical faculty is comerned, with the Restoration and m the 
famous prefaces of Dr} den. IJcfoie this w'hat passed for criticism 
had been the pseudo-philosophical reflections of rhetoricians. 
The first professional criticism m England, if w^e ignore the dis- 
sertations of Dryden, was that introduced about 1675 from France, 
where the Jesuit critics, J.e Bossu and Rapm, began to foimularise 
and adapt to modern jioetry the rules of Aristotle. These rules 
w'ere soon adopted in this country, particularly by a WTiter, Thomas 
Rymer (1638-171^5), w’ho made himself highly ridiculous by using 
them as a standard by which to mea.sure and condemn Sh;.Kespeaie 
and Fletcher. These Jesuit critics, by no means w^anting in w’lt, 
knowledge, or even, in the case of Rapin, taste, were more fitted 
to deal with French literature than English. They w'ere ready 
( hecrfully to undertake to shut up all individual inspiration within 
limits which they rigorously defined, and they w^re only service- 
able so long as men w'ere passing through that curious condition 
of craving for order and regularity. 

In John Dennis, a wTiter to whom great injustice has been and 
still is done, a critic appeared who, with great faults of temper, 
had a far higher idea than Rapin or Rymer, or even Dryden, of 
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certain classes of poetic work. The praise is due to DennLs of 
having been the first to dwell judicially on the sublime merits of 
Milton, and to give him his right place among the poets of the 
world. Literary criticism, by which was principally meant the 
analysis of poetry and tlie jtoctic ait, icceived further contributions 
from Shaftesbury and Addison. As the century proceeded, mure 
and more was attempted in this direction, until it may be said 
that critical analysis began to take a part in general litciature which 
was unwholesomely prominent. Some jiarts of the work of men 
like Lord Karnes and Huid are good and readable as literature, 
though not very useful as criticism ; most of it is deliberately to 
be condemned as empirical, dull, and piej)Osterous, and as Icnv- 
ing out of discussion the only elements worthy to be included 
The criticism of Matthew' Arnold or Sainte-J3euve is nut a develoj>- 
ment of such criticism as that of PTiird , it is sometliing w'holly 
different m kind, starting from another basis and aiming at an- 
other goal. To the comparative student a few w'urds which Gray 
has scattered here and there in his prose, and some sturdy 
positive pages in Doctor Johnson, comprise all of literary criticism 
w'hich is really notew'orthy after the age of Anne is over. In 
Dennis and Addison criticism possessed something of the personal 
accent, and faintly suggested a causcric. I’ut this was soon lost 
in the pretentiousness of a false philosujiliy, and < riticisin ceases 
to be the expression of genuine indniduality 

The place of theology in eighteenth century literature, properly 
so called, “has been greatly exaggerated. Tho importance of 
theology in the vicissitudes of thought during the same j»criod 
could hardly be overrated. The progress of independent specula- 
tion, vrhether tending toward scepticism as in the Deists, ortow'aid 
a closer puritanism as in the Methodists, or toward the more con- 
servative reaction of the Evangelicals, is of great historical interest. 
But a florid page of Jeremy Taylor gi\es a critic of style more to 
talk about than all Toland’s tracts or Whitefield’s sermons. Eer- 
ridge’s Christian World Unmasked, which just comes within our 
X)6riod, is a typical instance of divinity produced solely to rouse 
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the conscience and excite the belief in a sujiernatiiral creed, 
\Mthout a single appeal, in the turn of a sentence or the choice of 
a word, to any other pur]»Obe With such a writer all the charms 
of intellectual expicssion were so ni.nny narcotics jirovided to dull 
the sours sense of its awful condition AVith tlie Deists, Vith those 
curious Chill and Annets and Collinses who wandered about 
in sheepskins and goat^klns under (Tcorge I , and whose scattered 
leaves have been so tenderly examined by Mr Leslie Stephen, 
— with these, also, the substance was e\erything and the form 
nothing, e\ce])t when, like Shaftesbury and C'onyers Middleton, 
they rose upon a iiolitcr sphere, and only hinted their deism inci- 
dentally Needless to add that the same spin!, so inimical to 
literature, actuated those orthodox divines who denounced these 
dry and uninspired opponents. 

It became no better when the rage for sj)crulation died away, 
and calm fell upon the theologians, "j'he rationalism of the Eng- 
lish Church after 1750 gave no encouragement to enthusiasm or 
imagination ; it even kept in check what had inspued a good deal 
of seventeenth-cenlury Church literature, personal oddity. The 
]')rincipal representative of this late class ()f thcoh^gian is William 
]*aley (1743-1805), \Nho summed u[) the dr\ and almost mathe- 
matical manner of his age when it had nearly (dosed The Horu' 
Pauliniv^ it is true, did not apjiear until 17^0 , but I'aley may very 
well be taken as characteristic of the theologu al style of the forty 
years preceding, and between Paley's literary form and the sapless 
legal style of Clarke, in the age of Anno, there is so little differ- 
ence that we are tempted to regard these two as typical of their 
respective groups. If, then, we c'an say that in the generation 
of Swift leading theologians wrote like Clarke, and m the age 
of Burke like Paley, we are almost justified by that very circum- 
stance in conjecturing that the contributions of eighteenth-century 
divinity to literature are so small that they are hardly worth con- 
sidering. Among all the divines, the one who wrote most vigor- 
ously is perhaps that very ingenious and powerful Tertullian of the 
non jurors, William Law. 
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The student will not omit to note, as one of the interesting 
features of the eighteenth <entuiy, the .sth(M)l of liistoiy whi< li 
arose in England toward the end of the leign ot (leorge II 
History at its best had been what Lanil), with an intentu^n wdiully 
laudator \> tails the chrunuks of iJiirnet, ‘^gtKjd lAd i>raltk, ' 
garrulous and pleasant Karh in the centiir>, the laborious ( om- 
julations of Sti>pe, Carte, and Ikhaid, which were inmacnt of 
any general hori/on, of any cksir or < urref t Mew’ of the relation of 
one pait of hist(;ry to another, were art ejited as t ontribiititnis tf) 
the science. Ratnn’s llii^ioiy of /]n;:^!and jnd Rolhn’s Ancitnt 
History^ W’hich were w’ell known in J'.ngland, aimed somewhat 
higher, but no other Eiench histoiian, befoic \ ollaiic, h:ul any 
influence in this country, and when the new' st hool made it^ 
appearance, it was of purely Knglisli growlli 'The year 1754, in 
which Hume printed the first \olume of his Jfntory oj Kni;hind, 
is the date of the burgeoning <fl' English liistorv, it came to its full 
greatness in 1776, with the publication (‘I tlie first \olume ol 
Gibbon's Dcilinc and Fall, The sudden effloiest ent'e of this 
school of historians, with Hume, (bbbon, and R.oljeitst>n at its 
head, may he not too fantastuall} compared w'lth that of the first 
great generation of novelists, w'ho began to appear twehe years 
prior to Hume, and w'ho sustained their glory alxiUl as long as 
the historians did. After (ubbon's death theie occ Hired a 
period of relapse analogous to that whuh succeeded tlie death 
of Smollett. 

The condition of England had, since late in the Renaissance, 
afforded no general opportunities for the cultivation of purc.ly pro- 
vincial literature until the eighteenth century licgan The exist- 
ence of work in dialects or inspired by provincial feeling became 
from that time forth too evident to be overlooked. Rut it is the 
revival of letters in Scotland wdiich is likely first ol all to attract 
the notice of a student, and it is the more necessary to dwell on 
this because that revival, although more important than any other 
of its class, was at first so imitative, and remained so feeble until 
near the end of the century, that it may easily be lost sight of in 
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the glare uf ICnglish literature. There went on a curious struggle 
between puie Scots and classic English — men who, as Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre puts it, ‘‘spoke their mother-tongue without dis- 
guise,’^ finding It exceedingly difficult to suppress that native 
idiom >\hen they (ame to emulate the S/'tY/t 7 t(^r oi the Tatkr, 
The woist of it was that the Scots tongue was looked upon as 
rude and contemptible, and for a long time even the preachings 
and the practice of Allan Ramsay did not contrive to make 
the dialect fashionable. The revival of i)opular poetry came 
at last, and culminated s[)lendidly m burns. The use of Scotch 
prose, except by the novelists in dialogue, has ne\er been seriously 
accej)ted, and probably nev'cr wall be d'oward the close of the 
eighteenth century AinericM began to sui)ply herself with a sjiecies 
of literature, wdiuh, how’cver, gave at first but little promise of 
all she has done within the last hunched years. By far the most 
eminent of the early American writers w’as benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790), whose w'orks, first collected in 1779, only just come 
within our (dironological limits. Franklin s style is notorious)} 
graceful and charming, but he is almost the only American writer 
before the Independence who can be named with the recognised 
masters of eighteenth-century English. It is curious to reflect 
that m 1780, a date which to the historian of English literature 
seems late indeed, neither ^Vashington Irving nor bryant, neither 
the father of American prose nor the father of American poetry, 
w^as'yet born. 

This so-called classic age of ours has long ceased to be 
regarded with that complacency wliich led the most flourishing 
part of it to adopt the epithet “ Aiigu.stan.”’ It will scarcely 
be denied by its greatest admirer, if he be a man of wide read- 
ing, that it cannot be ranked wdth the poorest of the five great 
ages of literature. Deficient in the highest intellectual beauty, 
in the qualities which awaken the fullest critical enthusiasm, the 
eighteenth century will be enjoyed more thoroughly by those 
who make it their special study than by those who skim the 
entire surface of literature. It has, although on the grand scale 
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condemned as second-iatc, a remarkable fulness and sustained 
richness which endear it to specialists If it be ('ompared, for 
instance, with the real Augustan age in Rome, or with the Spanish 
period of literary supremac'y, it may claim to hold its own against 
these rivalv) in spite of their superior rank, because of its more 
copious interest. If it has neither a Hoiace nor a Caldeiun, il 
has a great extent and variety of writers just below' these m merit, 
and far more numerous than what Rome or Spam i an show during 
those blossoming periods. It is, moreover, fertile at fai moie 
])omts than cither of these S( hools. This sustained and vai legated 
success, at a comi)aratively low' lewel of effort, strikes one lIs 
characteristic of an age more remaikable foi persistent \itality 
than for rapid and brilliant growth T he Kli/.abethan r/rvi/t/ 
is absent, tlie Geoigian glow' has not }et dawned , Imt th< le h a 
suffused prosaic light of mtelhgeme, of cnltnated form, o\er the 
w^hole pi('turc ; and during the first half of the period, at least, this 
is bright enough to be very attractne 

Perhajis, in closing, the distinguishing mark of eighlcenth- 
century litciature may be indi( ated as its mastery of jirose as a 
vehicle for general thought. It is customaiy to note the Restora- 
tion as marking the point w'here English piose took a modern 
form. This is true, but theie was nevertheless iiuich left to reform 
in the practice of authois. At the close of tlie icign of Chailes II., 
we find the most a('comiihshed jjrose-w'riter of the age still en- 
cumbering himself m the toils of such sentences as this 

“That which is not pleasant to me, may 1 »l lo otheis wlm judge betlei, 
and to prevent an accusation from my cnciuKs, I am sometimes icady to 
imagine that my disgu^^t of low e«mio«ly proceed^, not so much from my judg- 
ment as from my temper, which is the leason why I so '•eldorn write it, and that 
when I succeed in it, J mean so far as to please the audience, j'ct I am nothing 
satisfied wuth what I have done, but am often vexed t<' hear the people laugh 
and clap, as they perpetually do, wdicre I intended them no jest, while they 
let pass the better things, without taking notice of them.” 

A hundred years later, such a sentence had become an im- 
possibility* It IS not merely that we should seaich Rurkc or 
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Robertson in vain, at their weariest moments, for such a flaccid 
chain of clauses, but that the ordinary newspaper- man, ‘ the 
reporter or inventor of last night's speeches, would no longer 
endure this clumsy foim, this separation of the noun fiom its verb, 
and the jironoun from its noun. It was the work of /he {leriod 
which we roughly describe as the eighteenth century to reform and 
regulate ordinary w'riting. It found English jirose antiquated, 
amorjfhous, without a standard of form ; it left it a finished thing, 
the (ompleted body for wliuh siibseiiiient ages could do no more 
than weave successne robes of ornament and fashion. 
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known fot suine tiini to stuilonis nt uurnwii p<"Li\ Ml ih it i-. iui*.Mble to obrain of the 
poet's iiubh.:aLioiis in pi nt and N»*ise is iiiv.rtsvl in tin sc w 11-piini' •' S"lnmt^ When .in 
editor docs his pait ah Well Un Mr ljo.vs.i_ ha^ dum, tin uMcvver, having .lo l riots to disiowi 
or omissions to lament, can but ih.itil him for a t isL whnli new i caild h.we been achieved 
sojicifecily witluml the must c'act ami pcisiaciil l.dxiui 

SATURDAY REVIIAY the w'oik is n .w d-mc late it i>. done thurnughly We 

have AS the result of Mr Gosst’s Liboui not only a c "inj.lctc • dition, but the st.indard edition 
of .an hnghsh Claisir, on which the tditot’s best skill .ind cw .irc well -.iK'iit " 

“Thanks to thtimdcfatigablc coiwcn nUou-.iu^s ul his last water, we have 
now ill a convenient shape all, or neatly .ill, Cray’s writing-, that lime has spaicd Mr 

Gosse has crowned hia trilu.tc to the menini} of Giay by an index which has the air iif being 
exhaustive ” 

*VJ77C7W(New York)--‘‘Mi Gosse is vine of the nio-t conspn imus of tint band of 
students of our Uteratuie who unite what have loo often bei ii divorced scholarship and taste 
The present work will still further cunlirm .1 lepui uion already well established In most 
respects it is a model piece of editing " 
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